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CHAPTER I 


Julius Cesar. The dream of a divided nation 
was over. 

The bloodshed of the great tragedy was ended, but the 
corpse of the Confederate lay unburied. 

It was in May, 1865. 

What a sweet May it was!—fresh, fragrant and dewy 
—filled with green and bloom and perfume. Yet, to the 
heart-broken Confederate, as mocking in its beauty as 
the cloudless sunrise which follows the night of watching, 
when our best-beloved have departed in the chill of the 
dawn. 

How garish at such a time seems the daylight to the 
bleeding heart! 

How vividly stand forth in memory, even after the 
lapse of forty years, those pale, defeated Confederate 
faces—faces once filled with joy and proud resolve and 
valour, which made them hope for the impossible; now 
pinched with suffering, hopeless in despair, prematurely 
aged by accumulating disaster and from staring death 
and ruin in the face. 

It was not, indeed, so bad, thank God, as it then seemed 
to them. 

But they could not read the future. 

They are nearly all gone now. Many of them departed 
years ago. 


a 4 | \HE Confederate States of America” was as dead as 
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For strain and pain of that intensity is past the power of 
long endurance by human nature. 

Henry Pennington, Esquire, of Princeton, New Jersey, 
was a healthy, cheerful, well-dressed, middle-aged, loyal 
citizen of the United States. Sitting upon the after- 
deck of the Government transport Gypsy at Fortress 
Monroe wharf, he and his daughter Edith, a girl 
approaching her fifteenth birthday, presented a strong 
contrast to the other people and things which crowded 
the boat. All the transportation lines to Richmond 
were still under Government control. Mr. Pennington 
had secured a pass from the Department of War, 
and had decided, in view of the uncertainties of the 
railroads, to go by steamer from Washington, via 
Fortress Monroe, to Richmond. He was in no sense 
a stranger in a strange land. In the happy days 
before the war he had grown up at his father’s home 
in Princeton and graduated at the College of New 
Jersey. This was the favourite college of many young 
Southerners in those days, and there he had formed a 
number of intimacies with Virginia students which led 
to several visits and a large acquaintance in Richmond 
and in the homes which dotted the banks of the James, 
both above and below the city. More than once he had 
been groomsman for some Virginia college chum, and 
when he in his turn was married, several Southern friends 
had come up from Virginia to serve him. On one of his 
visits to Virginia shortly before the war, he had, in con- 
junction with his classmate, Powhatan Carrington, 
acquired large interests in certain coal properties near 
Richmond. Indeed, until the interruption of the war, his 
intercourse with his friends in Virginia was kindlier and 
more intimate than with any others, excepting those in 
his own town. He was one of those hopeful souls who 
had not believed it possible that war either could or would 
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break out between the North and the South until it 
actually occurred. 

In politics, doubtless through sympathy and acquaint- 
ance with Southern institutions begotten by long asso- 
ciation in the South, he was a Democrat, and felt no 
decided repugnance to slavery. But he was a Northern 
man by birth and education, marriage and sympathy. 
So, when the war finally occurred, he became a pronounced 
Union man and was thenceforth a Republican. As soon 
as he realised that the conflict was serious and likely to 
be prolonged, he arranged his interrupted correspondence 
with his Southern friends, labelled it, pigeonholed it, and, 
without repining over loss or indulging in bitterness, 
waited for the time when his relations to these matters and 
people might be properly resumed. 

During the four years of war he heard little of his 
Southern friends and nothing of his Southern properties. 
From time to time he read of battles in which this or that 
college acquaintance had distinguished himself in the 
Southern service, or learned that death had claimed one 
and another of his boyhood friends. Upon several 
occasions, hearing that some college mate or acquaintance 
was in a Union prison, he had joyously sent him all the 
assistance which the authorities would permit him to 
receive. Before the war was over, however, it seemed 
like an eternity since the outbreak of hostilities, and by 
the time the final crash came the memory of his old 
friendships in the South was more like a dream than a 
reality. The moment that communications were re- 
opened, good, kind Pennington spent a day writing 
and mailing letters to friends in the South, hoping to locate 
and assist them. Mail facilities were so deficient that 
few of his letters reached their destination, and not a single 
answer came. The silence, after the great explosion, 
made him feel as if all the people whom he had known 
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there had been engulfed and destroyed in the general 
disaster. 

His home affairs had prospered during the war. His 
father’s death, which occurred about the time of the 
outbreak of hostilities, prevented him from volunteering, 
and he had not only inherited a handsome estate, but it 
had greatly increased in value. Now he found himself 
a wealthy man—able, if so inclined, to retire from 
active business and live upon an ample income. He was 
not a man disposed to abandon activities. Moreover, 
he was a kindly man, and, with the leisure at his disposal, 
saw an opportunity to help his Southern friends and soothe 
the asperities of sectional hate. He knew that the property 
near Richmond in which he was interested must have been 
much depleted by the exigencies of the war; that his 
associates in ownership were probably without means to 
restore it, and that he might have it in his power to help 
them financially and get them back to their former pros- 
perous condition. 

When this idea first occurred to him he tried to enlist 
the co-operation of his wife, and proposed that she should 
accompany him upon his mission to Virginia. Mrs. 
Pennington was a good woman in her way, but she had not 
been thrown much with his Southern friends; moreover, 
she had in her a strain of Puritan blood that made her 
feel a deep resentment against the Southern people for 
having been willing, as she expressed it, ‘‘to break up the 
Union for the sake of owning flesh and blood.” She 
had lost many friends and relatives in the Civil War, and 
her ideas about the treatment which “conquered Rebels” 
should receive were not much tempered with the quality 
of mercy so overflowing in her husband’s nature. She 
based her blunt refusal to accompany him upon the con- 
viction that such a trip, at such a time, would prove 
intensely disagreeable, not only to herself but to the rebels 
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whom she might chance to meet. “TI think they deserved 
what they got,” said she. “They brought it upon them- 
selves. At the same time I do not wish to appear to gloat 
over their misfortunes; yet if I expressed myself as I feel 
it would either be resented or misconstrued. No, I will 
not go, Henry. You feel differently about them. You 
have patience and forbearance and real sympathy for 
them, which will enable you to be silent when they talk 
bitterly and abusively, but I am sure that if I went I would 
tell the first rebel who provoked me my opinion of the 
whole lot of them, from Jeff Davis down, and that hanging 
was none too good for the best of them after all the trouble 
they have caused.” 

Mrs. Pennington had a heart far more tender than utter- 
ances like these would indicate, but considering her frame 
of mind her husband agreed that she was not altogether 
the sort of companion desirable upon a mission of recon- 
ciliation. He did feel, nevertheless, that his errand 
would be much more successful if he should be accom- 
panied by a softening influence. What could be more 
appropriate as a social flag of truce than taking with him 
his dear little girl. The idea was capital, and Edith 
jumped at it. True, she was an ardent Union girl. 
Throughout the war she had been exuberantly loyal, and 
had a thousand times consigned every bad rebel in exist- 
ence to bloody and disgraceful death. She had pictured 
them in her youthful fancy as without any redeeming 
traits, and had gloried as only children can in the final 
triumph of her country’s cause. But, after all, she was a 
tender, loving child, a reproduction of her father’s nature, 
and her abstract animosities were amenable to the softening 
influences of individual contact. 

Mr. Pennington’s experience with human nature taught 
him that he might rely on Edith’s child nature, as well as 
her individual disposition, to aid him in re-establishing 
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old intimacies. When the subject was first mentioned, 
her feeling was one of apprehension at this bearding of the 
lion in his den, for her childish fancy had always pictured 
him as a fierce and cruel lion, and she was timid about him, 
even if he was dead. But her love of travel and adventure, 
and the prospect of seeing all the historic places and some 
of the people of whom she had read and heard so much, 
promptly overcame any momentary hesitation and made 
her enthusiastic about the trip. 

Edith was an only child, who had been carefully reared 
and trained, both mentally and morally. She was better 
educated than most children of her age, and both her 
parents had, by precept and example, reared her to be 
as straightforward, direct and honest as themselves. 
She did not know she was rich. She did not know that 
it made any difference whether she was rich or poor. Her 
New England mother had taught her domestic duties. 
She could make up her own bed, cook and sew. She 
had been reared to treat all people with respect, high or 
low, rich or poor. She had been cautioned against 
intimacies except with a few. She could not have told a 
lie if she tried, for her great big eyes, expressive mouth 
and the tell-tale peach-bloom in her cheeks would have 
betrayed the effort. Her clothing was warm, costly, 
sensible and plain. She had all that health required, 
and nothing that was calculated to excite in her a wish 
to bedeck herself gaudily or make herself more attractive. 
She regarded her clothing as the otter does his pelt, and 
not as the peacock does his plumage. She was large, 
well-formed and had a luxuriant suit of flaxen hair. A 
broad forehead, honest gray eyes, a well-shaped mouth, 
fine, healthy, rosy cheeks and a firm chin were the com- 
ponent features of her strong, handsome face, which gave 
no promise of great beauty; but she was as healthy, hand- 
some and attractive a girl as one might wish to see. 
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She gave her father little trouble upon their excursion. 
Awake, she was obedient, intelligent and companionable; 
asleep, she never budged; aroused, she knew, as well as 
any woman, how to dress herself, and better than the 
average woman how to be prompt. She never intruded 
herself upon strangers or rambled off to dangerous places 
while her father was engaged with others. She was 
neither bold nor shamefaced with strangers, yet glad to 
be noticed and to learn all she could from them. In a 
word, she was a sweet, natural, healthy, loving child, 
fast approaching womanhood, yet all unconsciously, and 
without one of the premonitory affectations so often found 
in girls of her age. 

Such was Miss Edith Pennington; and nobody knew, 
not even her father himself, how much he loved her, or 
how thoroughly his happiness was wrapped up in her. 
Perhaps if he had realised that he was leading her to her 
fate, he might have abandoned the journey or left her at 
her home. 

This day was a memorable one in the lives of both father 
and daughter. Mr. Pennington had contributed liberally 
to the support of the Union cause, and no citizen felt 
greater pride at its final triumph. Even now the presence 
of the Union soldiers, crowded upon the Gypsy, flushed 
with their recent victories and singing their songs of 
triumph, filled him with patriotic pride. But the scenes 
of devastation through which the vessel glided in her 
course up the James produced upon him, when he 
recalled the same section as he had known it in time 
of peace and prosperity, a sad realisation that few of 
the joys and triumphs of this oddly constructed world 
come without their complement of sorrow and defeat. 
From time to time even the triumph of his country’s 
cause was forgotten in tender, regretful speculations 
upon the fate and fortune of those whose homes he 
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was now passing. For he had known and loved them 
in happier days. 

To the child the entire journey was a revelation. ‘The 
short, red-faced, cheery captain, dressed in blue reefing- 
jacket and naval cap, constituted himself her especial 
cicerone, and pointed out to her many places of interest. 
Her bright eyes distended to their utmost when, soon after 
they left Fortress Monroe, he told her that they were 
then ploughing the waters immortalised by the battle 
between the Virginia and the Monitor. “There,” 
said he, “is where the Virginia sunk the Cumberland, 
and on yonder point the Congress was beached and 
burned.” For half an hour or more the story of the great 
combat absorbed her whole thought and interest. ‘Two 
hours later her eyes grew dim and her thoughts retro- 
spective, when her father pointed out to her Jamestown 
Island, where the first permanent English settlement 
in America was made. She knew the history of the place 
fairly well, and her fancy once more peopled the deserted 
shore with the tenants of three centuries ago, and in the 
stream her fancy saw the pinnaces and galleons of that 
long-passed time. Vainly she watched the bosky woods 
in rear of Jamestown and speculated upon the appearance 
of the queer old town of Williamsburg, which lay con- 
cealed behind them. Williamsburg, the seat of Colonial 
government and rallying- place of Virginia’s old-time 
aristocracy! Williamsburg, the decayed and deserted 
capital of the Old Dominion! Williamsburg, the bloody 
battle-field of the Civil War! They sped onward past 
Sandy Point at the mouth of the Chickahominy, where 
two hundred and sixty years ago, when John Smith ruled 
at Jamestown, the fierce Paspetaghs assembled to wage 
unrelenting war against him. When she heard the name 
of Chickahominy, she laughed at its oddity until they told 
her how many lives had been given up along its banks in 
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the recent struggle, and then her face grew grave. At 
City Point the river was filled with transports and war 
vessels, and the bluffs and fields were white with tents. 
Upon the opposite shore of the Appomattox, at Bermuda 
Hundred, great encampments taught her, as she had 
never known before, what a gigantic thing an army really 
is. They had steamed past Claremont, the Brandons, 
Weyanoke, Westover, Berkeley, and now they came suc- 
cessively to Shirley, Presque Isle, Malvern, Turkey Island, 
Curls and Deep Bottom. Then to Varina and Aiken’s 
Landing, where the Union and Confederate authorities 
met with their prisoners for exchange in war time. A 
mile beyond this the steamer slowed down, cautiously 
swung into the canal cut by General Butler at Dutch 
Gap, and crept through its narrow passageway. At this 
point the James River makes a loop of seven miles, coming 
nearly back to itself at the narrow neck of land through 
which the canal is cut. Digging three hundred yards 
across that neck diverted the stream and saved seven 
miles of travel. Away to the south upon the bluffs, at the 
head of this abandoned loop, the Confederate batteries 
were still visible. Even from that distance they had often 
shelled this passageway, and Edith, as she watched them, 
almost expected to see a puff of smoke ascend from them, 
followed by the sound of a screaming shell. But the Con- 
federate batteries were no longer tenanted. ‘The men who 
had manned them were no longer soldiers. ‘The banners 
which once floated over them had been furled forever. 
Birds were building nests in the muzzles of the guns. 
Swinging up stream as soon as she cleared the narrow 
passageway, the Gypsy once more throbbed with the 
regular pulsation of her engines; she straightened herself 
upon her course and plunged forward with renewed 
energy toward her destination, now not far distant. Boldly 
she ran up under the batteries at Chaffin’s Bluffs upon the 
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right and Drewry’s Bluffs upon the left. At either point 
certain destruction would have awaited her three months 
before. 

With an indescribable dread the girl watched intently 
the deserted embrasures frowning above her. No amount 
of reassurance could repress the “creepy feeling” that 
came over her as the vessel cautiously threaded its way 
through the sunken obstructions which, two months 
before, had been filled with submarine mines to blow 
them into eternity. These passed, they came in sight of 
Richmond. The venerable homestead of Wilton, the 
leafy hills of Chatworth and ‘Tree Hill, were upon their 
right, and the rolling meadows of the Falls Plantation 
stretched out upon their left. The sun was low on the 
horizon; a summer cloud which had been gathering 
burst upon them with a gentle rainfall; and then the even- 
ing sun came forth and lit the glowing fields. A rainbow 
was spanning the eastern firmament as they glided past 
Powhatan, the ancient family seat of the Mayos, and 
slowed down to make the primitive wharves of Richmond. 
Everybody on the boat was astir with preparations for 
departure. The snare-drums rolled off, and the com- 
mands formed upon the lower deck. All the passengers 
except the Penningtons seemed to be, in some way, con- 
nected with the military. There was no hurry, so Edith 
and her father remained alone on the upper deck, eager 
observers of the bustle upon the dock to which the steamer 
was soon made fast. ‘The scene presented on the Rich- 
mond wharf was absolutely novel to Edith Pennington. 
The immediate approaches to the gangway of the boat 
were protected by a strong cordon of sentinels to clear a 
passageway for debarking troops and passengers. 

Beyond, in long lines, were army wagons, drawn by 
mules, waiting to transport the impedimenta of the 
soldiery to their camps upon the outskirts of the city. 
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Swarming about them at every point from which they 
were not excluded by the guards was a great throng of 
blacks. In a small space, assigned to them especially, 
were several antique and dilapidated hacks and omni- 
buses, with the scrawniest and most ill-matched horses 
and misfit harness. The laughter and shouting and 
screaming and talking of the crowd of negroes on the 
wharf made such din and tumult as the child had 
never heard before. 

Several colored men, who stood on the very edge. of 
the wharf with whips in hand, were evidently the drivers 
of these nondescript vehicles. Seeing Mr. Pennington, 
they vied with each other to secure employment from 
him, as if he was the only chance for business in sight. 
Above the tumult she heard, from time to time, called 
out in stentorian tones, “Exchange and Ballard Hotel,” 
“Spottswood Hotel’? and other less conspicuous public 
places. ‘Those seeking employment, however, were few 
in number compared with the throng of black humanity 
which, without seeming to have any employment, was 
noisily enjoying the arrival of the boat. Mr. Pennington 
engaged a carriage by an amusing system of signs, for 
it was impossible to make himself heard. A strapping 
driver, by the use of whip and great shouting, succeeded 
in catching his eye, and by grimace and jumping up and 
down and pointing to his vehicle secured a nod of appro- 
bation from Mr. Pennington and counted himself engaged. 
At every lull in the tumult, the driver, who from that time 
watched Mr. Pennington as a cat watches a mouse, 
would scream at the top of his voice, “Yas, sah, I’se yo’ 
man. I got de vey ca’ge yu wants, suh. Ise waitin’ fo’ 
yu, suh.” This earnest pleading, coupled with his in- 
describable smile of deference and good-humour, amused 
Edith immensely as she stood on the deck looking down 
upon the seething mass of black humanity below. 
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That portion of Richmond nearest to them, as it lay 
bathed in the warm sunlight of the setting sun, was not 
what one might call beautiful. The high hills with gully- 
washed, yellow sides, unclothed with verdure, towered 
above them—Chimborazo and Church Hill. ‘The houses 
upon their crests seemed to be cheap and badly constructed. 

The low land near the wharf was dirty, squalid and 
built up with ugly warehouses and inferior structures; and 
the valley beneath Chimborazo heights was studded with 
gas-works and a mean suburb of the city. But to the 
west, where the hills upon which Richmond is built sweep 
northward, and then in a crescent turn back to the James, 
forming an amphitheatre, the great mills, the capitol and 
many spires of the city were indistinctly visible, rather 
fulfilling the child’s conception of the dignity and grandeur 
which a capital city should possess. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, marched the soldiers from the 
boat, forming beyond the wharf in the open street and 
marching away, followed by noisy throngs of negroes. 
Rattle, bang, smash, went the long lines of hand-trucks 
propelled by black stevedores and roustabouts, delivering 
the vessel’s burden to the waiting army wagons, until 
Edith began to think that it would never end. Nearer and 
nearer pressed the irrepressible cabman who had claimed 
them as his own, until at last his persistency was rewarded; 
he was permitted to scramble on board, and bounded 
up the stairway exclaiming, ‘Yas, my marster, yas, my 
little mistis, here I is at las’, ready fo’ all yo’ baggage an’ 
with one of de best c’ages in dis town to take yo’ where- 
somever yo’ wants to go.” The negro would never have 
thought of addressing any one as “ Marster” where other 
negroes would overhear him, but this species of flattery he 
indulged in now that they were alone. Edith had never 
before been addressed as “little mistis,”’ and, if the truth 
must be told, the sound was pleasant to her ears. From 
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the zeal of this poor creature to secure a customer she 
thought that it must be a rare opportunity to him. With 
a grateful farewell to the captain, the Penningtons entered 
their carriage, after passing between rows of eager, watch- 
ing, curious eyes and black, grinning faces. Edith was 
not alarmed, but she did not like them or feel comfortable. 
‘Theretofore she had had a fancy for negro faces, such as 
she had seen portrayed in Northern magazines and period- 
icals. Here, as it seemed to her, in one group, were all the 
types she had ever seen before and many new ones besides. 
The thing that was most surprising to her and most dis- 
appointing, and the query constantly arising in her mind 
was “‘ Where are all the rebels?” Here in their very capital 
she had not, until now, seen anyone who looked as if he 
was or ever had been a rebel soldier. What could have 
become of them? But she had little chance for reflection 
at that time. The driver mounted his box, cracked his 
whip with a gorgeous flourish, his ill-fed and mismatched 
horses awoke from a pleasant nap, and first one, then the 
other, started off, each giving the vehicle a separate jerk 
on its already exhausted springs. ‘To the Spottswood 
Hotel,” said Mr. Pennington, at the same time doubting 
seriously whether horses or vehicle would last that long. 
For a short distance they moved with some ease; then they 
came to the cobblestones of lower Main Street, which 
for the last five years had, without repair, been the high- 
way of travel for every cannon, every caisson and every 
wagon in Lee’s army. Into ruts and out of ruts; onto 
mounds and off of mounds, with a bump in every hole; 
now one side high and now the other; bumped, tossed and 
shaken, they journeyed on. ‘The driver seemed all un- 
conscious of the discomforts of his vehicle. He felt that 
he was giving them a royal progress. Edith’s father 
pointed out to her, as they passed it, the little stone house 
supposed to have been occupied as headquarters by 
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General Washington. That interested him much more 
than mementoes of the fraternal strife. A Sabbath 
stillness rested on the place. Few or no stores were open; 
few people moved about; and such as they did see were 
principally negroes or soldiers. Then they came to the 
burned district. The débris had been removed from the 
roadway, and bricks from the fallen structures were piled 
in the gutters upon either side of them. Most of the work 
done up to that time had been in cleaning up the ruins. 
At a few points they saw evidences of contemplated re- 
building, but, as it was now past sundown, whatever work 
was in progress was suspended for the day, and the 
labourers had gone home. Joltingly and laboriously, 
they threaded their way through the streets, block after 
block, between jagged walls, some fallen, some looking 
as if they might fall at any moment; but not a single house 
was intact; nor was another human being in sight. “ Verily 
the volcano is extinct,” said Mr. Pennington, as he sought 
to recall the appearance of the place as he had known it. 
“Oh, papa,” said the child, taking hold of his hand and 
drawing closer to him in the darkening gloom, “‘isn’t it 
like a great silent graveyard ?” 

At last they emerged upon a section unburned, where a 
few lights glimmered and some evidences of human 
presence appeared. A block beyond the fire line they 
pulled up at the Spottswood Hotel. Mr. Pennington 
had happened to be in Richmond at the time the new hotel, 
The Spottswood, was opened with great éclat just before 
the outbreak of the war. He had a very pleasant recollec- 
tion of its cheerfulness and hospitality, and had looked 
forward with satisfaction to becoming a guest there once 
more. Upon arriving there, however, he found little to 
suggest the place as he had known it. The gas system 
of the city had not yet been restored, and the hotel was 
only lit by flambeaux in the streets and lamps and candles 
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within. Even the proprietor was a Northern man and 
stranger who had but recently taken charge. The building 
was dingy, not having been painted during the war, and 
the dilapidated condition of the hangings and furniture 
showed the effect of the hard wear to which it had been 
subjected through all the intervening years. ‘The lobby, 
reading-room and billiard-room were filled with Union 
soldiers and non-resident civilians. The native popu- 
lation had apparently disappeared altogether. ‘The only 
familiar objects about the hotel were the black servants 
who thronged the hallway and dining-room. Notwith- 
standing these disappointments, the Penningtons had a 
cheerful and most excellent supper, at which were a num- 
ber of Southern dishes of which Mr. Pennington was par- 
ticularly fond. Broiled James River shad and delicious 
strawberries reminded them that at least the streams and 
soil of the Old Dominion had not been permanently 
blighted by the war, and Edith, whose spirits had been 
visibly depressed by her ride through the burned district, 
showed signs of their reviving cheerfulness. It required 
considerable persuasion on the part of her father, however, 
to induce her to use the thick yellow water which she found 
in her room; for the tawny James was swollen by recent 
rains, and the red Rivanna, one of its Piedmont tributaries, 
had given Richmond’s water-supply that vivid chrome 
tint to which strangers find it difficult to accustom them- 
selves. 

Edith was thoroughly fatigued by the long'journey and 
excitement of the day and soon sought her couch in the 
room adjoining that of her father. Leaving the door 
between them ajar, he threw the casement in his room 
wide open to admit the moonlight, lit a cigar and sat down 
by the window. The streets below were as silent as mid- 
night, although it was not yet nine o’clock. The place, 
its population, the whole manner of his reception—in fact, 
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everything he had seen since his arrival, were all so different 
from anything he had anticipated that he was altogether 
off his bearings. Now that he was there he felt that he was 
farther from his former friends than when he was at 
home, and he half regretted that he had come at all. 
Moreover, he was at a loss how to proceed farther, for it 
seemed to him that every one he had known in former 
days was gone, and he knew of no one with whom he might 
communicate to ascertain their whereabouts. ‘The an- 
swers elicited from those of whom he had made inquiries 
at the hotel desk and in the lobby were certainly discour- 
aging. “Don’t know him!” was the invariable response. 
“‘Didn’t come here myself until after the evacuation of the 
city. Don’t know any of the inhabitants. They don’t 
come around here much. They won’t associate with us 
Yankees. They live in their homes, seldom come out, 
visit among themselves, and hold themselves as much 
aloof from us as if we were inferior beings.” One bit of 
promising information he did elicit, to wit, that a certain 
distinguished elderly lawyer of the town had resumed 
practice and was engaged with an enterprising Northern 
man who gave him the information, in preparing con- 
tracts for the leasing and rebuilding of certain property in 
the burned district. He felt sure that on the morrow, 
through him, he might be put in communication with 
the people whom he sought. 

While thus meditating, he was aroused by a soft voice 
behind him inquiring, “Is dah anything mo’ I kin do 
for you, suh, befo’ you goes to bed?” Before him he 
beheld a venerable colored maid, in the act of placing 
a pitcher of ice-water upon his centre-table. Having 
deposited her burden, she accompanied her inquiry with 
a courtesy, and stood there with her bright head-hand- 
kerchief and spotless frock and apron. She was in truth 
the first person or thing he had seen since his arrival in the 
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city that reminded him of the Richmond he had known in 
bygone days. Her presence was not only agreeable but 
most welcome. ‘Do you think you could get me a good 
mint-julep, old lady?” he asked, more in jest than in 
earnest, for while he remembered mint-juleps with tender 
regard, he little doubted that they had disappeared along 
with the other things of the olden times. “A mint-julip? 
Yas indeed, suh. Dis here hotel always have been famous 
for its julips an’ we still got Unc’ Phil whar used to make 
em for our folks in de old times. Dese here Yankee 
gem’men seems to like ’em as much as our folks did— 
dat dey do, suh.” 

“Were you here in the olden times?” asked Mr. Pen- 
nington, becoming interested and seeing an opportunity to 
learn some of the very things which he was seeking. 

“Who,me? WuzIhere? Lord! Yas, SAH! Ise been 
here in dis vey hotel fum de day it started, and, Lord 
willin’, I don’t never spec to live nowhere else. White 
folks kin come an’ go, fust one an’ den anuther, de Suth’ners 
to-day an’ de Yankee men to-morrow, but dis here place 
is good nuff fur me. _ I bin tried to be honest wid ’em all 
and serve ’em all right an’ be ’spectful to ’em all, an’ it 
seems like as if dey all think Aunt Faithy ought to stay 
here no matter who comes or who goes.” 

“Well, go and order that julep and come back here, for 
I want to talk to you about old times,” said Mr. Penning- 
ton, relieved that he had some one to talk to. 

“Yas, suh,” said the old lady, for such she was, making 
another low courtesy as he slipped a liberal coin into 
her hand, “T’ll go an’ fetch it myself, suh. Thank ’e, 
marster.” 

True to her word she returned in an incredibly short 
time, bearing the goblet of amber nectar, frosted and sur- 
mounted by a bunch of fragrant mint, which perfumed 
the whole apartment, 
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Henry Pennington was not an intemperate man, but he 
looked at the concoction long and lovingly. It was an 
old friend which he had not met in many years, but which 
he had always borne most kindly in memory, not only for 
itself, but for its association with other friends whom he 
had not seen for a long time and with whom it was in- 
separably connected. Holding the glass up against the 
light and observing carefully the artistic structure of the 
drink, he was lost for a minute or two in reminiscences. 
Then he sipped it critically and exclaimed approvingly, 
“Yes, that man is left, even if all the others are gone. It 
is the same drink I had when the hotel was first opened.” 

Faithy, emboldened by his praise, lowered her voice 
and admitted confidentially, “I foun’ Phil, de man whar 
makes ’em, had gone fur de night, an’ dat ar Balt’more 
barkeep wanted to make it fur you hissef, but I wouldn’t 
let him ’cause I seed you knows what a real good julip is, 
an’ he don’t, an’ I kin make ’em dis as good as anybody 
when I tries to, fur my ol’ marster Mister Scotch Allen, 
wouldn’t ‘low nobody but me to make ’em fur him, an’ 
Gin’| Humph’y Marshall, whar liv here in de war, said, 
‘Faithy kin beat de whole crowd makin’ mint julips. 
Is it all right, suh?’” 

“Nobody ever made a better one, Aunt Faithy,” said 
Pennington, in all sincerity, and so the entente cordiale 
was firmly established between them. 

“So you have lived in Richmond a long time then?” 
said Mr. Pennington, anxious to pursue his inquiries. 

“Who, me? Yes suh, dat I is lived here a long time; I 
wuz borned here and has lived here all de time ’ceptin when 
marster and mistis tooken me away sometime wid dem to 
de White Sulphur Springs an’ Old Pint Comfort, an’ sich 
like places. An’I bin here in dis very house a long time, 
I can tell you. I don’t know how old I is, sah. I wuz 
a right smart slip of a gal when Gin’l Lafayet come here. 
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I wuz mos’ grow’d up den; I ricollec’ him same as if it wuz 
yistiddy, an’ I ricollec’ Chief Jestis Marshall, an’ all dem 
big men, long afore dese here big men of to-day come along. 
My old marster lived up here on Fifth an’ Main Street 
an’ nobody never flew no higher dan he did in his day. I 
reckon you mus’ know who lived wid him. It wuz Mister 
Edgrallen Poe. Man, he wuz quality, he wuz. He wrote 
some fine po’try an’ killed hissef drinkin’ whiskey. Know 
him? I reckon I did know him. Dere warnt much 
difference twixt our ages. I waited in de house dem 
days. Ise had to clean up his room after a frolic many a 
‘mornin’. Did I know Pres’dent Davis? Of course I 
knowed him. Knowed him and Mrs. Davis both. I 
used to call her Miss Riney. Her name was Varina. We 
called her dat fo’ short. Why, dey lived here in dis very 
hotel fur some time after dey come to Richmond an’ dey 
certn’y wuz good people, an’ I ain’t never gwine to say 
nuthin else. It don’t make no deff’rence who freed me 
or what de Yankees dun furme. Gin’l Lee? Did I know 
him? Why of cos’ I did. How could I help knowin’ 
him? Wern’t he comin’ an goin’ here all de time? An’ 
he knowed me too, he did. ‘Good mornin’, Aunt Faithy, 
he would say, des as ’spectful an obleegin as if I had been 
de finest lady in de hotel. But dat warn’t nuthin’. Gin’l 
Lee wuz kind and ’specful to everybody. Man, when 
he got astraddle of dat old gray horse of his’n, an’ rode 
down de streets of Richmond, de eyes an’ de hearts an’ de 
hopes of everybody was afollerin’ him des same as if he had 
bin de Lord an’ Marster. But dat didn’t make no dif- 
f’rence neither; he never did have a bit of foolishness about 
him. Howsomever,” she sighed, ‘dere never wuz but 
one Gin’l Lee in dis world, I knows. No, thank yo’, suh, 
I don’ keer to sit down; I’d ruther stan’ up an’ talk. It 
seems mo’ nat’ul an’ I don’ feel cumf’table sittin’ down 
afore white folks, nohow.” 
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Thus the garrulous old soul chattered on, and Penning- 
ton gradually led her into conversation about people he 
knew. She was acquainted with them all. The social 
information possessed by those old servants was some- 
thing marvellous. ‘That which impressed him and amused 
him most was her firm belief that the society with which 
she was acquainted, and of which she considered herself 
a part, was far superior to that of any Northern community 
in existence, notwithstanding anything the North might 
have done for her and her race. Few of those he men- 
tioned were unknown to her. She recalled all the details 
of the entertainment he had attended at the opening of 
the Spottswood Hotel in 1860 and related anecdotes touch- 
ing many of those present, though she did not remember 
him. ‘That was easily explained. He was only an outside 
barbarian in her estimation, and her attention had been 
concentrated on what she called “the quality.” 

The ravages which war had made in the circle of his 
acquaintances shocked him. “ Marse ?” she would 
say, with a look of surprise in answer to his inquiry, 
“what become of him? Why, he wuz killed in de seven 
days’ fightin’.” ‘Marse ? Poor fellow, he los’ his 
leg an’s gone out in de country to live, I reckin. I heered 
dey wuz mighty po’, mighty po’.” “Dem two brudders? 
Dey turned out to be great soldiers, both on ’em. I 
believe dey wuz both Ginerals. I seed ’em both here 
wid de stars on der collars an’ dey certn’y did cut a wide 
swath wid de ladies, but I heered both on ’em wuz killed 
on de retreat. I reckin it mus’ be true, cos’ I seed dere 
sisters Miss Mary an’ Miss Jinny all swathed in black 
not mo’ dan a fotnight since. Had a mind to ax ’em 
about it too, but never got no chanct to.” “ Marse ——? 
Yas, sah, he’s here yet. He never went into de war. He 
mus’ a bin delicate, I reckin, fur all de able-bodied uns 
went right in, I kin tell you. Yas, sah, he’s right here 
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now. You kin see him to-morrow. His office ain’t mo’ 
dan three or fo’ squars fum here.” 

And so it went on and on until Henry Pennington at 
the end of his talk with Aunt Faithy knew more of the fate 
and present condition of his former associates in Rich- 
mond than he had known for years. At last the old servant 
prepared to leave. Moving to the door of the room in 
which Edith was sleeping, she said, with tender interest 
and sympathy, “You brought yo’ little gal wid you, 
didn’t you, suh? I mus’ go in an’ look at her an’ see if 
she’s all right.’ Thereupon, suiting her action to her 
words, she glided gently into the room, readjusted the bed 
clothing which Edith had disarranged, and as she stole 
forth again, whispered gently, “She cert’ny is a putty little 
thing. How ole is she, marster?” When told that Edith 
was not yet fifteen she opened her eyes wide with amaze- 
ment and exclaimed, “Dem Northerner chillun cert’ny 
does grow bigger an’ has a better color den ourn, but dey 
ain’t no sweeter nor smarter nor prettier den ourn, nohow.” 

Mr. Pennington, after Faithy’s departure, sat long by 
the moonlit window, planned his campaign for the morrow 
in the light of his newly acquired knowledge, and then 
sought his couch, where he slept the sleep of a kind, just 
man, unbroken by any dream save a vision of an ebony 
goddess bearing a frosted goblet of amber nectar toward 
him through a long gallery of shattered idols. 


CHAPTER il 


Wuen Edith joined her father in the breakfast-room 
next morning it was after a long and sweet rest, and with 
the renewed health and enthusiasm which sleep brings to 
childhood. Mr. Pennington was greatly amused at her 
elaborate account of her experience with Aunt Faithy as 
a lady’s maid. ‘When she awakened me I thought the 
bogey man had me,” said the child, laughing. “But she 
called me ‘little mistis’ so tenderly that I was no longer 
frightened, and her voice ‘suttinly is sweet.’” Edith had 
the keen ear of childhood for provincialisms and slang, 
with a sense of the ridiculous, which made her appropriate 
them freely. “She tried to make me sit up in a chair 
while she washed my face and hands. When I insisted 
upon having a bath she said, ‘Honey, dar ean’t but one 
bath-tub on dis flo’, While de war wus goin’ on dey 
had to take out de pipes and things fum one to keep de 
other agoin’, an’ dey ain’t had no time to fix ’em since de 
war wus over, an’ dar ain’t no biler to make hot water. 
But if you mus’ have a bath, I kin get you a big wash- 
tub an’ fetch it in here wid some kittles of hot water fur 
you.” I gave up the idea of the bath, made a dash for 
the basin, and plunged my face into the cold water. 
Aunt Faithy protested, ‘Dat ean’t no way fur fine ladies 
to act; dat’s de way boys dresses derselves. You ought to 
sit right down here in dis cheer and let me fix you right 
up, fur yo’ pa done tole me to tend you right, and dat I 
gwine to do ef you only lets me.’ She appeared so 
grieved at my attending to my own wants that I finally 
did take a seat and allowed her to comb and plait my hair 
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and fetch the articles I needed; and, papa dear,” Edith 
added, growing enthusiastic, “you have no idea how 
beautifully and gently she performed the duties of a lady’s 
maid. My, how luxuriously those Southerners must have 
lived with these swarms of servants to attend them!” 
The child sighed complacently as she recalled all the 
flattery and deference and care bestowed on her by Aunt 
Faithy; for these were things to which she was altogether 
unaccustomed in her home. Her mother had New 
England notions about teaching girls to look after and 
dress themselves and make up their own bed and tidy their 
own rooms; and one of her constant warnings to Edith 
was that she should not make too many demands upon 
the servants. Notwithstanding all which Edith was 
mightily pleased with the ministrations of her new maid 
and thought the Virginian method much superior to the 
New Jersey method, barring always the lack of bathing 
facilities. As breakfast progressed she once more looked 
about her to discover, if possible, some of the long- 
haired, straggling-bearded, sunken-eyed rebels of the type 
fixed in her mind by the illustrations of the Northern 
press. She was disappointed. ‘The guests at the Spotts- 
wood were Union officers and civilians, whose appear- 
ance and dress were convincing evidence that, like 
herself, they had recently arrived from the North. Very 
few of the rebels in Richmond had sufficient cash in hand 
to pay one day’s board at the Spottswood. Breakfast 
over, the Penningtons sallied forth, first to view the town 
and then to pursue the object of the visit. Richmond was 
at that time supplied with an unorganised volunteer 
messenger service. The vicinity of every public place 
swarmed with little negro boys hanging around in the 
hope of securing insignificant tips for holding horses, 
running messages, or acting as guides to visitors. In 
intelligence, knowledge of localities, cheerfulness and 
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celerity, they compared favourably with the uniformed 
service on which we depend nowadays. 

In response to Mr. Pennington’s request for a guide 
the hotel porter stepped to the sidewalk and gave a sharp 
whistle, which was promptly responded to by a dozen 
small colored boys, who came running from every 
direction. From among them he selected a ginger-bread 
colored youngster, twelve or fourteen years old, and 
turning him over to Mr. Pennington assured that gentle- 
man that he might be relied on to pilot him intelligently 
to any place in the city. “Bob knows it all, don’t you, 
Bob?” said the genial porter. 

“He, he, yassah, I reckin I does,” replied the grinning 
pickaninny, showing every tooth in his head, and, in his 
embarrassment, working a half-uplifted foot as if trying to 
bore a hole in the brick sidewalk with his bare big toe. 

It was a morning inviting to exercise, and Mr. Pennington 
bade his guide conduct him through the burned district. 
This was easy, for the flames had reached to within a 
block of the Spottswood and had eaten out the business 
heart of the city. All that section lying between the river 
and the public grounds was one mass of ruins, save where 
the great Gallego and Haxall Flouring Mills loomed up 
unscathed amid the destruction by which they were sur- 
rounded. ‘The large tobacco warehouses in which the 
fire originated; the great wholesale establishments on 
Cary and Byrd and Water Streets; and the entire retail 
section of Main Street had been engulfed in a sea of flame 
over a space of half a mile square. 

The visitors wandered through the sunlit ruins amidst 
a silence as solemn as death itself, save at isolated points, 
where workmen were engaged clearing away the débris 
or cleaning and piling the bricks from the fallen walls. 
The thing that struck Mr. Pennington most was that, 
whereas, on his former visits, nearly all the mechanical 
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labour had been performed by blacks, now the workmen 
among the ruins were almost without exception white. 
The fact was that the colored population was still en- 
joying the luxury of idleness—a concomitant of their 
newly acquired freedom. ‘The men he saw at work were 
returned Confederate soldiers, many of them men of the 
best social standing in the community. They had come 
home to find their places of business burned and them- 
selves without any means of livelihood. This employ- 
ment, which was not only easier but less dangerous than 
that in which they had engaged for four years, they were 
glad enough to accept as a temporary makeshift. When 
Edith learned this her tell-tale eyes expressed her wonder 
that such looking men, engaged in such business, were 
gentlemen, or that the young, bright, sometimes jocund, 
fellows toiling away so cheerfully among the ruins were 
the bad, murderous rebels, of whose appearance she had 
formed such different notions. Mr. Pennington ventured 
into conversation with some of the men, and their courteous 
bearing and manly way of taking their misfortunes 
deeply impressed himself and his child. 

As our sightseers emerged from the burned district upon 
lower Main Street, where the fire had stopped, there was 
a sign reading, “Freedmen’s Bureau, Soup - House.” 
A long line of blacks, with pitchers, buckets and other 
receptacles, stood waiting patiently at the door. Drawing 
near to the place the Penningtons saw that inside the door 
were several smoking cauldrons of soup, and upon rough 
board tables were piles of coarse pones of corn-bread. 
Near by stood an officer in uniform, under whose super- 
vision enlisted men were engaged supplying the eager 
throng of contrabands with soup and corn-bread. Mr. 
Pennington and his daughter were permitted to examine 
the food. The odours were unquestionably appetising, 
and, judging by the enthusiasm with which the provisions 
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were received and in many cases consumed before their 
eyes by the recipients, they concluded that it must be very 
good. ‘Their little guide Bob, who seemed not only to 
have a general acquaintance but was also something of 
a wag, hailed an aged colored man, who hobbled past 
with a large tin bucket full of soup: “Hi, Unc Henry, iz 
you got down to dat? I didn’t think you had to eat 
Freemanburo soup. I thot a gemmen of yo’ cibility had 
money in de bank.”” The old man paused, looked about 
him with bleared eyes, uncertain whence the sound 
came, as if to ascertain who dared thus irreverently 
chaff him. ‘What you got to do wid it, anyway, you 
sassy thing? No, I ain’t got no money in de bank, nor 
meat in de smokehouse, nor meal in de bin, nor mistis nor 
marster, nor nuthin’; an’ I’m glad nuff, I tell you, to 
hav anything to eat dat’ll kill hongry.” 

“You got yo’ freedom, ean’t you?” shouted a chorus of 
voices, accompanied by laughter and cries of “Glory!” 

“Ya-as, I got my freedom,” drawled the old man as 
he hobbled away, “I bin had it too a long time befo’ it 
cum to a many of you. But what good it gwine to do me 
when I ain’t got nuthin’ in de world but freedom?” 
With a grin of discontent he departed, not half so happy 
as Edith thought a newly emancipated slave should be. 

Beyond the soup-house they came upon a newly opened 
store, with a cheap but attractive outfit of spring goods 
most temptingly displayed. “Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Pen- 
nington, “here is a gratifying evidence of returning life. 
This fellow has the right spirit. Who is he?” Bob, to 
whom the inquiry was addressed, promptly replied, “I 
dunno, sah, who he is. He’s a Yankee. Dems de 
onliest kind what got any money now.” The boy laughed 
at his own facetiousness, unaware of the disappointment 
which the reply caused Mr. Pennington, or the indignation 
of Edith at hearing herself and her people constantly 
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much to them. ‘Why do you always refer to the Northern 
people as Yankees?” she asked reproachfully. The boy, 
somewhat abashed, stammered out, ‘‘I dunno, ma’m. 
Ain’t dey Yankees? I never heered ’em called anything 
else. Ef dey ain’t Yankees, what is dey?” The little 
fellow was sincere in this protestation, for that was the 
generic term applied in the South during the war by black 
and white alike to all the people of the North. Edith 
entered into a long explanation, and Bob was careful 
thenceforth to describe his benefactors as “Northern 
people,” if he spoke of civilians, and as “Union soldiers,” 
if he referred to the military. 

After climbing the steep ascent of a cross street, they 
came to a peculiar structure bearing the name of “Ex- 
change Hotel and Ballard House.” It consisted of two 
large buildings upon opposite sides of the street, connected 
by a suspension bridge across the highway. Mr. Penning- 
ton remembered that, next to the Spottswood, this had been 
the most fashionable hotel in the city, and that the Prince 
of Wales and his suite were guests there when he visited 
America in 1860. ‘The place seemed sadly deserted and 
dilapidated now and was surrounded by squalid stables 
and shops. At the very moment when her father vouch- 
safed the above information concerning the Ballard 
House, Edith was picking her way daintily among the 
bricks through the stable ooze, which trickled across the 
sidewalk. With a vein of satire of which the young lady 
was not devoid at times, she replied, “Well, Albert 
Edward must have thought when he was here that he was 
in the Royal Mews.” ‘Their course led them past Metro- 
politan Hill, a deserted church in which many fiery 
secession meetings had been held in the angry days of 
’61, and near it the office of The Richmond Whig, a 
newspaper representing the conservative element of the 
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State, which had opposed disunion until the secession 
ordinance was passed and reappeared as a Union sheet a 
day or two after the evacuation. Passing beyond this, 
they entered the beautiful public park, located in the 
center of the city, and known as the Capitol Square. 
Here, for the first time, Edith realised that the claims of 
Richmond’s beauty were not altogether fanciful, for until 
now she had seen nothing but the dirt and squalor of the 
lower city or the devastation in the region that was de- 
stroyed. Even here they found it necessary to scramble 
over the débris of a large courthouse which had been 
burned in the great conflagration. 

In this park Nature had done her most captivating 
spring work to obliterate the scars of war and restore the 
peaceful beauty and dignified repose characteristic of 
these public grounds. The park undulated and swelled 
before them, carpeted with a handsome green sward, 
traversed by carefully gravelled walks, and shaded by 
noble forest trees through which they caught glimpses of 
the capitol upon the summit of a commanding eminence. 
The building, while it is but a marred and cheap copy 
of the celebrated Maison Carrée at Nimes, or the Made- 
leine in Paris, nevertheless possesses an impressiveness and 
dignity befitting the seat of government of the Old Do- 
minion. 

Avoiding the steep pathway leading directly to the 
capitol, they proceeded up a gentler incline terminating 
in front of the Governor’s Mansion. There they had an 
opportunity to survey that homelike edifice and its ample 
grounds. Before the house stood a fountain somewhat 
the worse for wear. A chubby Cupid held the neck of a 
fat swan. The tawny James River water, spouting from 
the bill of the swan, had converted both boy and swan 
from their original white to a vivid chrome yellow, as if 
appropriately adapting them to the colour of the black. 
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tan and mulatto era upon which they were now about to 
enter. A portly aged man sat upon the portico of the 
government house, reading the morning papers. “Dat’s 
Guv’ner Pierpont hissef,” said Bob, evidently much im- 
pressed by the presence and democratic propinquity of the 
great man. A sentinel at the gateway leading to the 
government house was the only object between them. 
Another sentinel was visible in the distance, guarding the 
entrance from Capitol Street. 

Governor Francis H. Pierpont was not the real governor 
of Virginia. He had been chosen by a “rump” legislature, 
assembled under the protection of Union troops in Alex- 
andria, composed of representatives, real or fictitious, from 
portions of the State within the Union lines. When 
Richmond was evacuated by the Confederates, Pierpont 
moved his throne from Alexandria to Richmond, took 
possession of the Governor’s House, and called himself 
the Governor. He still felt the need of military protection. 
In time his Union friends in Congress, while they had 
recognised his authority in order to gain a fictitious consent 
of Virginia to her own dismemberment, so far ignored him 
that the Reconstruction Acts removed him, and a military 
governor was appointed over the old State in his stead. 
“Shall we not go in and speak to the Governor, papa dear ?”’ 
asked Edith, anxious to improve every opportunity of meet- 
ing distinguished persons. “No, I think not,” responded 
her father firmly. He knew the origin and nature of the 
“Governor’s” title too well to be anxious to cultivate 
his acquaintance. The burly old governor, who rather 
enjoyed his prominence, looked up from his paper and 
observed the party as if he thought they might intend to 
enter. The sentinel, seeing that they were visitors and 
strangers, politely informed them that they might pass 
in to see the Governor if they so wished, but Mr. Penning- 
ton declined the courtesy, and they turned about to pursue 
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their saunterings. The view presented from that point 
as they faced about was by far the handsomest and most 
impressive they had yet seen. A broad gravelled parade 
or avenue, flanked upon both sides by luxuriant elms and 
yupons, ran straight away to the Washington Monument. 
On the left, half-way to the monument, the northern gable 
of the Capitol jutted out from among the trees, and beyond 
the monument rose the tapering spire of St. Paul’s Church. 
The granite monument consisted of a central column sur- 
rounded by six minor plinths. Surmounting the central 
structure is the colossal equestrian statue of Washington, 
imposing in general effect, however defective it may be in 
detail. Heroic figures of Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson occupied two of the minor plinths, while the 
spaces now occupied by George Mason, Andrew Lewis, 
Thomas Nelson and John Marshall were still vacant. 
The park, the trees, the monument, the Capitol, the 
graceful spire, shone half in spring sunshine and half in 
the cool shadows of the morning. The scene was beautiful 
beyond description, and, as Edith was eager for a closer 
view of the monument, they hurried thither, gaining 
glimpses as they proceeded of the picturesque old bell- 
house half hidden among the trees, and the portico with 
Hart’s famous statue of Henry Clay. When Edith stood 
beneath the towering monument and gazed up at the 
familiar forms and names, she realised with a sadness she 
had never felt before that the State and the people had 
for the past four years been at enmity and war with her 
own beloved New Jersey. The child possessed keen 
powers of observation and a susceptible nature. Much 
that was about her now tended to intensify her distress. 
Her father, to whom these things were familiar, seated 
himself upon a bench in the shade of a neighbouring tree 
and mused in silence, while his daughter satisfied her 
curiosity. Even the benches around the park were 
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broken and showed the lack of paint and care. The 
beautiful green sward, which in days gone by had been 
the glory of the well-kept park, was now worn and galled 
in spots, and in some places had disappeared altogether. 
In reply to a query as to the causes of these injuries, the 
boy, with his usual preliminary negative replied, “I dunno, 
sah, what done it. I ’spec’ it was deesoldiers what slep’ in 
here durin’ de war an’ de colored folks dancin’ and 
picknickin’ in here since. Dar ean’t been no capitol 
perlice in here lately.” The correctness of Bob’s sugges- 
tion about the colored folks was made manifest a moment 
later when a motley procession of blacks filed through a 
gateway and proceeded to enjoy themselves upon the green- 
sward. This gathering presented a remarkable mass of 
black humanity, ranging in its constituents from decrepit 
old age to diminutive childhood of both sexes, dressed in 
the oddest and most fantastic fashions. ‘There were old 
men wearing the linsey-woolsey garb of former slaves, 
set off by the jauntiest kind of military headgear. Young 
bucks, bedecked in military frock-coats with shepherd’s 
plaid trousers and high silk hats. Old women in the 
meanest garb of slavery, with new spring hats intended for 
young girls. Small boys in shabby winter garments of 
men. Girls in vivid costumes of red or white or green, 
without a sign of shoes. Nearly all wore sashes of some 
kind ranging from cast-off military trappings to the 
cheapest fabrics of cambric or cotton, and all vied in the 
display of the most startling colours obtainable. One 
of the party bore aloft a cheap American flag. Several 
affected side-arms and displayed swords and pistols of 
unique and antique patterns. The music consisted of an 
accordeon, a banjo, a violin, and a mouth-organ. What 
was lacking in educational finish was supplied in the 
vigour and dash of the performers. Little time was lost 
in putting this féte on its feet, and Edith had never before 
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seen anything like the dancing or heard such hilarious 
jollity as pervaded the merry group. Nobody looking 
upon their exuberant happiness could have begrudged 
them the freedom which they were celebrating. But the 
time when and the place where could not fail to produce 
upon Mr. Pennington and his daughter an effect not 
altogether amusing. Edith, young as she was, neverthe- 
less instinctively felt that this spot, even if not holy ground, 
was at least dignified by the recent death in agony of a 
great State for which, in its defence or in the assault upon 
it, a million men had given up their lives. In yonder 
Capitol all its legislation had been framed. In the church 
near by its President had been praying when tidings of 
its downfall had come to him. On this very ground the 
soldiers of its army had slept many a night, as they hurried 
from one to another battle-field about the beleaguered 
city; and almost within sight of the spot, armies of Union 
and Confederate dead were now sleeping, new buried. 
Above her towered the figures and were blazoned the 
names which impressed upon her, as never before, that, 
however firm might be her loyalty to the Union, those 
whom she had of late been accustomed to regard as rebels 
and traitors were nevertheless men of her own blood, and 
were, by race and lineage and by the common sufferings 
and triumphs of the past, her brethren. She was old 
enough too to know sufficient of her country’s history to 
remind her that this Virginia, whose temples were being 
desecrated in her presence, was the beloved and elder 
sister of New Jersey; that the so-called rebels of to-day 
were sons and grandsons of those Virginia rebels who, side 
by side with Jersey rebels, shed their best blood at Trenton, 
Princeton and Monmouth, the shrines of liberty in her 
own State. 

While war raged, although these things were known 
to her, her zeal for the Union and bitterness against its 
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foes had been too great for her to consider them. Now that 
the Union cause was safe and its enemies dispersed, these 
evidences around her of the completeness of that triumph 
tended rather to depress than to elate her. Nene the less 
confident that her cause was right, her tender heart was 
filled with a friendliness and regret for the fate of her 
country’s foes which she had never felt before. It was the 
true instinct of magnanimity, a quality not always manifest 
in the highest degree in woman, but which, when it is 
aroused, is more graciously shown by her than by the 
sterner sex. 

If she had met a rebel then, instead of reproaching him, 
she would perhaps have found relief in saying, “Oh, I am 
so sorry for it all. We had so much and still have so much 
incommon. Why did we shed each other’s blood? This 
desecration is outrageous. Let us repair it. Let us be 
henceforth friends!” 

But she saw no rebel to whom she might express these 
feelings. ‘The places that had known them knew them 
no more—at least for the present. ‘Their flags had been 
furled, their arms had been laid down, their activities, 
governmental and business, were suspended. Such of 
them as had survived were either not yet returned or had 
withdrawn themselves from public view awaiting the will 
of the conqueror. During the whole time they lingered 
near the monument, but one rebel passed near them, and 
Edith did not recognise him. An old man whose civilian 
garb was scrupulously neat but of an antique pattern, 
showing unmistakable signs of wear, passed near them 
twice—once going to, and once returning from, the burned 
district. His movements were slow, patient, listless. If 
he looked toward them as he passed he did not see them, 
for he was thinking of other things. If they had watched 
him they might have seen him emerge from a handsome 
residence fronting upon the Capitol grounds. His place 
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of business had been, during a long and successful career, 
in what was now the burned district. For many years his 
route to and from a happy home and prosperous business 
place was past the spot where they were sitting. ‘Two 
handsome sons had blessed his marriage. He had edu- 
cated them, and before the war came on they had returned 
from college and had entered upon what promised to be 
bright careers. Father and sons alike loved old Virginia. 
His fortune and their lives were promptly tendered in her 
defence. Now his fortune had been swallowed up in the 
ruins of the great fire and both his boys were sleeping, 
side by side, in Hollywood Cemetery. One fell at Gettys- 
burg, the other in the Wilderness. Now he worked no 
more. He was waiting. Waiting for what? Waiting 
until the courts should reopen to sell his home over his 
head, for debts which would have been insignificant but 
for the disaster. Waiting with broken heart and broken 
spirits for peace. What sort of peace? The peace which 
would come to him only when he was laid beside his boys 
in beautiful Hollywood. Nowadays from force of habit 
he walked through the square. There was nothing to do 
but stand awhile and gaze at the ruins of his life’s work. 
On sunny afternoons he would stroll out to the graves of 
his boys in Hollywood Cemetery and listen to the murmur 
of the James as it brawled over the rocks below. At home 
he found the white-haired wife. who had borne up so 
bravely and so long for his sake. She soothed and 
calmed him. He was better now she thought than he had 
been in those fearful days, filled with anxiety and death, 
when, for long periods, he found neither rest nor sleep. 
Now he was gentle, uncomplaining and resigned. It 
would not be long before it was all over. There were 
many such Confederates in Richmond, yet they came and 
went, and Edith, though she was watching for rebels all 
the time, never knew them when she saw them. 
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“Come now, my little man, show us to the office of Mr. 
Lyons,” said Mr. Pennington, rousing himself from a day- 
dream. He had been told that the gentleman would 
reach his office about this time of day, and they were in 
the vicinity of the place. 

“Dar he comes now,” said the boy, pointing to a very 
indifferent carriage and harness and a spirited pair of 
horses which at the moment drew up before a house 
opposite the Capitol Square. It was an antique structure, 
with a narrow, steep stairway leading to a high porch, under 
which, on the level of the street, doors opened into offices. 
The Honourable James Lyons, one of the leaders of the 
Richmond bar, had converted his rookery into temporary 
offices and dwelling-place. Mr. Pennington was seeking 
to retain him in the business that brought him to Rich- 
mond, and expected him to put him into communication 
with the other parties interested. 


CHAPTER III 


As Mr. PENNINGTON drew near, Mr. Lyons stood upon 
the sidewalk giving orders to a servant for the removal 
of a mass of law books, green bags and briefs, with which 
the barouche was littered, and instructing his coachman 
when to return. Whoever else had lost his servants he, at 
least, seemed to have retained his. Mr. Pennington, who 
had several times been his guest on former occasions, 
recognised the servant as the same major domo who 
presided over the home of Mr. Lyons in days of slavery. 
His name was Austin, and there was nothing in his manner 
to indicate that he was conscious of any change of relations 
between himself and his master, resulting from the transi- 
tion to freedom from slavery. He was alert, diminutive, 
respectful, trusted in all things by his lordly master, and 
through all the excitements and changes of the times had 
remained with him unfalteringly. Just at the present 
time Austin, shorn of the force of assistants to which he 
had theretofore been accustomed, had assumed many 
duties, and until the times should be settled and the 
vacancies in the domestic retinue could be filled, he was 
performing the parts of butler, valet, office attendant, or 
anything else that happened to be needed. Indeed, it 
was to his tact and diplomacy that Mr. Lyons was in- 
debted for the young awkward coachman on the box. 
Before that one was secured Austin had himself voluntarily 
added the duties of coachman and ostler to his other 
callings. For, when the evacuation came, every other 
domestic in the establishment had taken himself off 
unceremoniously. 

38 
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Mr. Lyons was a man of unusually imposing appearance. 
He was of that antique type personified by Washington 
and Light-horse Harry Lee. Tall, well proportioned, 
portly without obesity, with a gallant carriage, a handsome, 
strong, clean-shaven, commanding face, and faultless 
manners, he bore himself with the conscious air of a supe- 
rior and a leader. For many years he had been prominent 
at the Richmond bar and had held several high representa- 
tive political positions. Having completed his directions 
to his servants, he was in the act of turning to the house 
when he discovered the approach of Mr. Pennington and 
Edith. His glance was momentarily uncertain, but his 
long experience as a lawyer and politician enabled him to 
identify his guest promptly, and he advanced toward him 
with a greeting in which cordiality and surprise were 
mingled. ‘‘Why, Mr. Pennington,” said he, extending 
both hands, “this is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
Where have you come from, and who is this fair damsel at 
your side? Have you brought her down to Virginia to 
see the captives led in chains before their conquerors? 
Come in, come in,” he said cheerily, standing at the little 
paling gate, holding it open and waving his hand toward 
the house. “You behold all that is left to me of an office. 
After the fire I am fortunate in possessing this little tumble- 
down place, which I have rigged up temporarily as an 
office below and a wren-box dwelling above.” While 
his host was thus extending his greeting Mr. Pennington 
did not fail to observe, notwithstanding the debonair 
manner of Mr. Lyons, the havoe which war and trouble 
and defeat had made in his personal appearance since 
they last met. He was still a handsome, healthy man, but 
his hair had turned white as the driven snow, and his face 
showed the deep lines which long years of war, its anxieties, 
its losses, and its distresses had imprinted upon it in spite 
of himself. Edith had never before met an old gentleman 
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with manners so courtly and so deferential toward young 
ladies. Entering the office and laying aside his hat and 
gloves, Mr. Lyons touched a bell upon his table, and when 
Austin reappeared, directed him to inform the ladies that 
he had visitors, including a young lady, and that they 
would join them upstairs at luncheon in half an hour. In 
vain did Mr. Pennington protest that his visit was purely 
upon business and that he would not intrude upon him 
socially. The truth was he did not know how far his 
presence would be acceptable to the ladies of the South. 
“Come, come, we will have no such excuses,” insisted 
Mr. Lyons. “We will be at no sort of trouble and the 
apologies, if any, will be due to you for our simple fare. 
We will treat you as one of the household and make no 
elaborate preparations. It is near our luncheon time, and 
I am sure Mrs. Lyons and her sisters will be charmed to 
renew an old acquaintance. We are only camping here 
for a time. You must know that my tastes are all rural. 
For many years prior to the outbreak of the war, indeed 
until after the evacuation, I lived at our country place, 
Laburnam, a mile or two from town. Yes, to be sure you 
remember it. Your visit to us was there, I recall it 
perfectly.” Pennington reminded him that he had been 
a guest on an occasion when he entertained Lord and 
Lady Napier, and Lyons had the weakness of feeling flat- 
tered that Pennington recalled the distinguished character 
of his guests. Proceeding, he added, ‘After the end of 
the war, when the suburbs were overrun with straggling 
soldiers and vagrant negroes and all restraints, both civil 
and military, were removed, the ladies of my family 
became a little nervous about remaining there without 
protection during the day, when my business required my 
presence in town; thus it was that I determined to fit up 
this bungalow, which has proved quite a success. I am 
an early riser and every morning drive out to the place and 
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amuse myself with gardening and farm work, returning 
in time for luncheon and a little afternoon work. I ama 
peripatetic lawyer, as you may see by the books and briefs 
which Austin has just brought in. I amuse myself, upon 
the ride back and forth, by reading my cases.” Put at 
ease by the cordiality of Mr. Lyons, the matter of luncheon 
was settled and Mr. Lyons proceeded, “I presume you 
have come down here to witness the passage of Sherman’s 
army through Richmond.” ‘There was a tinge of bitter- 
ness in the suggestion which he did not altogether conceal, 
and which Mr. Pennington, with tact and kindness, 
hastened to allay. “Indeed I have done nothing of the 
sort, Mr. Lyons; I came purely on business, not only to 
protect certain interests, which, as you know, I have here, 
but also in the hope that I may be able to assist some of 
my former friends. You remember, doubtless, that I was 
a large stockholder in the Hawthorne Coal Mines at the 
outbreak of the war. I was drawn into the investment by 
an old friend and college-mate, Powhatan Carrington, who, 
I understand, was killed in the Confederate service, and 
I apprehend that, in view of the disorganisation and losses 
consequent upon the war, I may be useful in reorganising 
and financing the corporation. I have been fortunate in 
my investments, and know that capital will be needed. 
There will probably never be a time when I can be of 
greater service to my associates than at present. ‘Touching 
your suggestion that I come to witness the military pageant, 
let me once and for all assure you of my position. I have 
been, and am now, I hope, a loyal, consistent Union man. 
I sustained my government zealously and, in a patriotic 
sense, rejoice in her triumph; but there never has been a 
moment when [ did not deplore this fratricidal war, nor 
has there ever been a time when I cherished in my heart 
one feeling of personal bitterness against my Southern 
brethren. I wish that the memory of the past four years 
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could be blotted out. The issues are settled forever, and 
I cannot conceive how any man, who realises our common 
destiny in the future, can bring himself to cherish ani- 
mosities for the past. What has happened was inevitable, 
but none the less deplorable. If it had occurred to me 
that the passage of Sherman’s army through Richmond 
would occur at the time selected for my visit here I would 
have delayed my coming until it was over, in order to avoid 
misconstruction. J remember my former friendships here 
too vividly to wish, by word or deed or presence, to add 
to the distress of old and prized associates, by seeming to 
take pleasure in their defeat.” 

The manifest sincerity and simplicity of Mr. Pennington 
made a deep impression upon his auditor, who replied with 
marked feeling and a sigh, “Now, if that is the feeling of 
the North, we shall not be long in growing reconciled.” 
Mr. Pennington, in the effort to reassure him, struck 
another discordant note. “It was the decidedly pre- 
dominant feeling of the North—a feeling which would 
rapidly have fructified but for the assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln. Much bitterness has sprung up from that, and 
the South, justly or unjustly, will feel its baneful effect for 
years to come, I fear.” 

“You surely do not think that the Southern people 
either contemplated or countenanced that crime,” quickly 
rejoined Mr. Lyons. 

“Not for one instant,”’ was the prompt reply, “and yet 
I repeat that the effect will be almost as disastrous as if the 
Southern people were indeed responsible for the act of a 
madman.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the lawyer, “ Wilkes Booth sowed 
the wind and we will reap the whirlwind. The assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln is the worst calamity that has befallen 
our people. When Mr. Lincoln came here immediately 
after the evacuation, I met him. His first step upon his 
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arrival in the city was to send for such of us as had re- 
mained and as were regarded by him as more or less 
representative, and his first expression to us when we met 
him was, of his great anxiety to end the strife and to 
restore the Union with as little delay and as litile friction 
as possible. Judge Campbell, of Louisiana, the Con- 
federate Assistant Secretary of War, had remained in 
Richmond. He had met Mr. Lincoln in February at 
Old Point. He and I called upon Mr. Lincoln in response 
to an invitation. I confess that before meeting him I 
entertained the deepest prejudice against Mr. Lincoln, 
but he greatly impressed me. I parted from him well 
assured that however much we might differ, he was not only 
a sincere man but a great man and a good man, and IJ shall 
never forget the earnestness which he displayed, now 
that the fighting was over, to get all the States ‘back in 
line,’ as he termed it, and to avoid a long and harassing 
period of uncertainty after the war. ‘It is all very simple,’ 
said he, ‘if we will only bring ourselves to look at it in a 
common-sense way, and that is the task now before me. I 
shall not count the part which I have borne in the war as 
at all comparable in importance with my work in peace, if 
I can but succeed in bringing about real peace before I 
lay down my office as President. Let the Southern people 
realise the situation. They must know by this time that 
they cannot have secession. ‘They must accept the loss of 
slavery. They have nothing to be ashamed of in this. 
They have made a gallant and self-sacrificing struggle to 
maintain their views—a struggle that will be remembered 
through all ages for the courage with which it was waged. 
But they must be practical and realise both what is lost 
and what still remains to them. Union they must accept 
—slavery is dead. Union is not as bad, Campbell, as your 
people think now. With it, if they accept it, they shall 
have peace and fraternity and equality of rights. I am 
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no conqueror. I am your brother, your friend. The 
Northern people want no gloating over your people of 
the South. We will demand no forfeitures, no penalties, 
no prosecutions. Only come back into the Union and 
accept the abolition of slavery, and with these things 
recognised and accepted by your people, the task remaining 
to you and to me is comparatively simple; it is congenial 
to every man who loves his fellow-man; it is to heal wounds, 
to restore waste places, to bring about fraternal feeling. 
Will you not help me to do these things? If the 
Legislatures of the Southern States will only reas- 
semble and call upon their people to hold conventions, 
repeal their ordinances of secession, accept the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and resume their places in the Union, I 
will stand sponsor for it that the North will welcome 
them with open arms, and that no man in this Union 
shall ever reproach another for his record in these 
awful years of bloodshed.’ 

““As he warmed with this theme, Mr. Lincoln appeared 
more as a stricken brother than as a conquering foe. There 
was no joy of triumph visible in his aspect. There was 
even little happiness, for his appearance and his words 
were those of a man in the throes of agony, under the sense 
of a great responsibility, realising that it was his duty now 
not to press his advantage too far, as theretofore it had 
been his duty to press conviction to its establishment as 
a fact. ‘Campbell,’ said he, for it was his peculiarity 
to assume the language of informal acquaintanceship, even 
with strangers whom he liked; and although he had only 
met Judge Campbell once before, he seemed to take a 
fancy to the Judge and so addressed him—‘ Campbell, 
will you not help me? You are a leading representative 
Southern man, in high position, the only one to whom I 
shall have access for some time to come. You must 
realise that the course I have outlined is the only course 
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for the Southern people to pursue now. If they will but 
act promptly and cheerfully, the North is in a temper to 
meet them magnanimously, and meet them half way in 
the sincere effort to forgive and to forget. I thank God 
humbly for whatever influence I possess to guide them. It 
shall be exerted in good faith and without reservation to 
bring us back within this year to peace and restored fra- 
ternity and happiness upon the basis of mutual respect and 
forgiveness—to such fraternity, peace and happiness that 
we will all be wondering what we were fighting about. Will 
you help me? If I can but be spared to realise this hope, 
I shall feel that the good work has repaid me for all the 
agony of these past four years. The Southern people 
will no longer regard me as a bloodthirsty enemy. ‘They 
will learn that I never hated any of my countrymen, and 
that I have, through life, pursued only the course which I 
thought best for all the people, not only of the nation, 
but of their section, and they will see that the result will 
justify my course. I feel that the highest part of my 
destiny lies just before me, in the task of restraining 
one brother and of lifting up another, in restoring both 
to their true relations, and in making my whole country 
once more peaceable, happy and free, with a better 
foundation than it ever rested on before. Will you 
not help me in the work, Campbell? No time is to be 
lost. We should make the effort to bring it about 
before the South grows sullen and vindictive, before 
the North grows arrogant and its spirit of magnanimity 
declines.’ 

“Tn all that Mr. Lincoln said there was a strange admix- 
ture of sorrow, ambition, patriotism and high purpose, 
and common sense, simplicity and youthful enthusiasm. 
Judge Campbell was an aged, dignified, undemonstrative 
man of judicial temperament, not easily aroused, but the 
manifest yearning for the speedy restoration of peace, on 
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the part of Mr. Lincoln, completely won him over. More- 
over, Mr. Campbell had never been an extremist, and, 
while much depressed by our defeat, concurred in the 
wisdom of the plan outlined by Mr. Lincoln. When Mr. 
Lincoln was assured of this, he at once bounded to the 
discussion of the methods of carrying them out. He gave 
Judge Campbell a memorandum upon which he saw 
General Weitzel commanding Richmond, and General 
Weitzel issued a call for the reassembling of the Virginia 
Legislature. Mr. Lincoln also insisted that Judge Camp- 
bell should later on go to Washington and aid him in the 
effort to have all the States reconvene their Legislatures 
and repeal their ordinances of secession. I saw that 
Judge Campbell hesitated concerning this last proposition, 
and I knew to what his hesitation was attributable. I am 
sure that between us we didn’t have ready money enough 
to buy our next day’s marketing, much less to incur the 
expense of a protracted visit to Washington. Mr. Lincoln 
divined the cause of Mr. Campbell’s embarrassment imme- 
diately, and walking to a desk wrote out a pass for Judge 
Campbell to Washington. ‘Then as if it had just occurred 
to him, he added, ‘This is public business for which, of 
course, you are to be reimbursed, and as Mr. Davis is 
absent and cannot pay your salary, here is an order which 
will provide you with the necessary funds. You see it 
is a good thing to have two Presidents to draw on.’ The 
order was for an amount far beyond the actual require- 
ments of the trip, and when Judge Campbell protested, 
Mr. Lincoln replied that he could keep the change, and I 
laughingly suggested that he might have to employ a 
body-guard to protect himself. After he departed Judge 
Campbell and I exchanged expressions of opinion about 
him, and both agreed that the interview had revealed him 
in a light very different from any in which we had thereto- 
fore seen him. Before the day agreed upon Judge Camp: 
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bell received one or more telegraphic communications 
from Mr. Lincoln urging him not to disappoint him. But 
before the time agreed upon, the news arrived that Mr. 
Lincoln had been assassinated. And thus ended the peace 
negotiations of Abraham Lincoln. Alas,” added the 
‘lawyer, ending the story with a deep sigh, “Lincoln is 
dead and with him are buried all those ardent plans of 
reconciliation. In place of them is hatred growing up 
against the South by reason of his assassination, such as 
was begotten by no other act in the bloody drama, and 
with leaders like Stanton and Andrew Johnson to admin- 
ister that hatred, what hope have we for the future ?” 

The conversation, however interesting it may have been 
historically, was somewhat beyond the appreciation of 
Miss Edith, who, ensconced in a large arm-chair, was 
decidedly pleased and relieved when the further talk was 
interrupted by the appearance of Austin, announcing that 
luncheon was served. ‘I cannot offer you my arm,” said 
the courtly Mr. Lyons; “‘our stairway is so narrow that we 
must climb it single file.” They ascended a steep narrow 
staircase and emerged on the next floor in a narrow hall- 
way upon which opened two diminutive rooms, one fitted 
up as a reception-room, the other as a dining-room, 
separated only by folding-doors, which were now thrown 
wide open, displaying the whole floor. Several ladies 
awaited them in the reception-room. ‘The apartment 
was crowded with handsome old furniture, much too 
large for it, but arranged with such taste as to leave 
no doubt about the character of its occupants. The 
dining-room with its mahogany table and sideboard 
and display of glass and silverware, while it was 
cramped in its dimensions, looked cool and cosy and 
inviting. The awkward child hung back somewhat as 
her father, under the guidance of Mr. Lyons, entered 
the reception-room and was presented, but she was 
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soon put at ease by the charming welcome accorded 
her by her hostess. In all her life she had never seen @ 
lovelier face or heard a voice more sweet and tender than 
those of Mrs. Lyons, who assisted her in removing her 
wraps, and laughingly reproached her husband for having 
kept Edith so long in the office below. “Why, you have 
allowed this child to sit in her wraps this sultry day. It 
was a shame to keep her down there in that musty office 
while you talked law and politics. Why did you not send 
her up to us?” Edith protested that she had been very 
comfortable and happy, but Mrs. Lyons would not have 
it so; and in truth Edith found the drawing-room and the 
soft sofa between Mrs. Lyons and her sister far more con- 
genial atmosphere than the dreary office. Luncheon was 
announced before the ladies had completed their in- 
quiries concerning Mr. Pennington’s whereabouts and 
mode of life during the long interval since they had met. 
The whole manner of Mrs. Lyons and her sisters to her 
father was surprising to the child. She found it difficult 
to realise that she was in the hotbed of rebellion, and that 
the refined hospitable people, vying in courtesy to her 
father and herself, were the fierce rebels, male and female, 
of whose character she had conceived such different 
opinions. With becoming modesty she took little part 
in the conversation at the luncheon, although her eyes 
were wide open at the queer things that were offered her. 
Mr. Lyons prided himself on his table and the pigce de 
résistance on this occasion was a beautiful salad of James 
River sturgeon and spring lettuce, accompanied by a glass 
of old Madeira. This is the pride of the Richmond 
epicure in the spring season; but Edith, more accustomed 
to bread and butter in her Jersey home, found little to 
commend in the flavour of young sturgeon, even when 
accompanied, as this was, by old Monteiro reserve, sixty 
years old. She was, however, infinitely relieved at the 
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end of the meal by the proposal of Mrs. Lyons that, instead 
of returning to the office to endure another political or 
legal harangue, she should accompany her in a drive 
through the city. The child herself was amusing to the 
ladies, as she had made several naive remarks, and besides 
it had been a long time since they had had an opportunity 
to inspect the clothing of a well-dressed, prosperous denizen 
of an unbeleaguered locality. So it was that she parted 
for the time being from her father, who returned to the 
office of Mr. Lyons to complete his business, while she 
drove through the beautiful city at the side of a beautiful 
woman. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue drive was full of interest and Edith made rapid 
strides in her knowledge of the objects of local and historic 
interest in Richmond. 

The equipage would not have been conspicuous in 
Trenton, for both vehicle and harness showed the wear 
and tear of war, and the horses, although quick and blood- 
like, lacked grooming, as the result of the disturbed con- 
dition of domestic service. Nevertheless, as the judges 
are wont to say of dilapidated railroads, the outfit was 
still a ‘‘ going concern,” and the mettlesome team snatched 
them along right merrily. 

As they crossed a wide thoroughfare which runs east 
and west, called Broad Street, one of the ladies pointed 
out a dilapidated wooden structure as the Swan Tavern, 
which was, for many years, the leading hostelry of Rich- 
mond; more famous, perhaps, as the abode of judges, 
lawyers and witnesses, during the trial of Aaron Burr for 
treason, than for any other episode of its career. A block 
beyond this they halted in front of an antique, quaker- 
like, brick structure, which might, from its appearance, 
have been built for a meeting-house, dwelling or barn. It 
was the historic residence of Chief-Justice Marshall. It 
was, at the time, occupied by friends of Mrs. Lyons, to 
whom she was taking some delicacies from her country 
place. While awaiting her return Edith’s companions 
pointed out to her the amusing peculiarities of the Mar- 
shall home. Most striking of these was the front door 
which does not open on the street, but is in the rear of the 
premises. Judge Marshall, who was a great deal better 
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lawyer and statesman than architect, was called away upon 
a mission to Russia, just after he designed his house. He 
gave very minute but somewhat absent-minded instruc- 
tions for building, and upon his return, several years later, 
found that his builder had followed them literally and 
placed his front door in his back yard. 

From Judge Marshall’s they drove down Marshall 
Street past a building which, prior to the Civil War, was a 
female seminary, but which, while Richmond was the 
Confederate capital, was used as the Confederate Post- 
office Department; thence turning into Clay Street they 
saw the homes of the old Richmond nabobs, the Harvies, 
the Wickhams, the Caskies, the Bruces and others, who 
lived there when Shockoe Hill was the fashionable abode 
of Richmond aristocracy. ‘Then they came to the Jeff 
Davis mansion, perched upon the very summit of the 
hill—a large gray structure, costly, but without much 
pretension to architectural beauty. ‘Turning southward 
into the cross street which runs along its western side, 
Mrs. Lyons informed the child, with an air of reverence, 
such as we see in people who point out sacred places, that 
this was the home of President Davis. ‘To her the place 
was, no doubt, both sad and sacred. ‘This was the first 
time she had seen it since the evacuation, and the contrast 
between its past and present was to her mournful enough. 
On many occasions, in the heyday of the Confederacy, 
she and her husband had been honoured guests there. 
At State receptions she had been one of the most admired 
of the many beautiful women who crowded the presidential 
levees. She had exchanged many social visits with the 
Davises, and, above all, one day recurred to her when she 
had been summoned to comfort the grief-stricken President 
and his wife when their little boy was killed by a fall from 
the high portico in the rear of the mansion. When she 
pointed out the spot where this had happened, to Edith, 
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and the paling fence, built to guard against a recurrence 
of such accidents, her eyes filled with tears, not only 
at thought of that sad time, but of the present plight of 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis, so changed from the brave Con- 
federate days. 

While thus engaged she perceived that they were 
observed by some Union officers who occupied the house. 
Drawing herself up with dignity and looking straight to the 
front she bade the coachman drive on. Edith was greatly 
interested and continued to look at the house and grounds, 
indifferent to the stares of certain natty young staff officers 
who lounged upon the rear veranda smoking or swinging 
in hammocks stretched between the pillars. To her, 
notwithstanding their presence, it was still the abode of 
Jeff Davis. ‘The side and rear view was far more attractive 
than that from the front. Over the high wall and through 
the bars of the iron gateway she could see the great pillars 
sustaining porticos on the first and second stories running 
the whole length of the house, and the garden with its 
gravelled walks and magnolias and shrubs and flowers. 
In fancy she pictured the Davis children playing in the 
grounds as they had done in the happy, hopeful days of 
the Confederacy. 'To her thé coming of the Union troops, 
the hauling up of the Stars and Stripes over the abandoned 
Confederate Capitol, and the occupation of the Davis 
mansion as Military Headquarters, were for the time 
being forgotten. 

If she had been old enough to analyse her feelings she 
would doubtless have been puzzled to explain the quickness 
with which propinquity, association and childish sympathy 
had transformed her old-time hatred of Jefferson Davis 
and all his followers into kindly, if not friendly, interest. 
In after years she had no difficulty in locating the precise 
time at which her feelings toward the rebels began to 
undergo a decided change. 
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Getting back to Broad Street and again turning east- 
ward they passed the Monumental Church, built upon the 
site of the Richmond Theatre, which was burned in 1811, 
when the Governor of the State and some two hundred 
citizens lost their lives. But this did not interest the child 
half as much as another church on the next block, which 
they told her was the African Church. This large low- 
pitched structure had a greater seating capacity than any 
public building in the city. It was the place of worship 
of the slaves and was one of the anomalies of slavery. 

“Where did the slaves get money to erect a building of 
that size?” asked Edith, when she was told what it was. 
Her companions answered, with evident pride, that the 
slaves did not build it; that it was built for them by the 
munificence of their owners; that the same owners pro- 
vided and paid a Christian pastor to teach the slaves 
religious duties; and that the slaves had been encouraged 


in every way to profit by his ministrations. All these | 


things were told her as if to say, “Is this not a practical 
refutation of the injustice and calumnies about the 
brutalities of slave-owners spread abroad by abolitionists ?”’ 

The church and what she heard about it made a great 
impression on the child. Her companions evidently felt 
a sincere pride in all they told her. They did not tell her, 
and it is doubtful whether they themselves realised, some 
other things which made this African Church a curiosity 
in its way. 

For example, no mention was made of the fact that 
while no church for whites could have been used for such 
a purpose, this African Church was at all times used, un- 
hesitatingly, as a place for political meetings of the whites. 
That, in fact, it furnished to these same slave-holders the 
best and only rallying-place in the city large enough to 
accommodate the enthusiastic pro-slavery gatherings. 

True, there was one other church in Richmond in which 
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a political speech had once been made. ‘That church they 
visited the same afternoon. It was old St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church on Church Hill, where the House of Burgesses 
once met and Patrick Henry uttered the immortal words, 
“Give me Liberty or give me Death!” But this was a 
different kind of a church, and the speeches were quite 
different from Henry’s. It was some years after she first 
saw it before the incongruous character of the gatherings, 
which those walls had witnessed in times of slavery, came 
over her fully. The African Church! 

One day its walls had echoed the voice of Edward 
Everett, or John J. Crittenden or John Bell preaching 
the gospel of union. Another day Rhett, or Toombs, or 
Yancey proclaimed there the sanctity of slavery, and the 
necessity for secession. Stephen A. Douglas had spoken 
there advocating “Squatter Sovereignty,” and Henry A. 
Wise had spoken in favour of “Fighting in the Union.” 
Everybody but the slave and the abolitionist had spoken 
there freely. On week days a slave-owner justified 
slavery in one breath, and in the next proclaimed that 
sooner than submit to Northern dictation upon that 
subject he would appeal to the sword, for life without 
liberty was not worth living. ‘Then, on the Sabbath, had 
come the black slave to learn, from the white freeman, that 
he should be happy and content with his lot. Ostensibly 
voicing that content, he was perhaps at the same moment 
praying God for his deliverance from bondage. 

Queer old place, that African Church! Yet, incongru- 
ous as may have been its many gatherings, one thing seems 
certain—that as many different kinds of full and earnest 
hearts, aching with their burdens, had beaten from time 
to time within its walls, as had thumped and bumped in 
any other one spot in all America. 

Down the long hill which descends to Shockoe Creek, 
and up the steep ascent beyond to Church Hill, our party 
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went, reaching what seemed to be almost another city, so 
isolated is it by the intervening valley from the western 
half of the city. Upon Church Hill they saw the famous 
church already mentioned; the homes of the Carringtons 
and other worthies who founded the city, and the magnifi- 
cent view of the Falls of the James above, the islands 
opposite, and the river winding through wide-spreading 
fields below the city. It was a beautiful panorama, 
which made an indelible impression upon the child. Not 
the least object in interest on Church Hill was the home 
of the Van Lews, a family which had become prominent, 
since the Federal occupation, by the disclosure that all 
during the war they had remained loyal to the Union, 
given secret information to the Federal commanders and 
aided Federal prisoners to escape from Libby Prison. 
The Van Lews had come to Virginia from Massachusetts 
long before the war. ‘Their residence was a comfortable 
old mansion with high windows, wide verandas, and 
tall pillars, located in large, well-shaded grounds upon the 
scarp of Church Hill overlooking the city, which lay 
spread out beneath: it in the valley below or the opposite 
hillsides to westward. Almost beneath the Van Lew 
residence stood the grim, unattractive warehouse formerly 
employed by Mr. Libby as a tobacco factory, converted 
during the war into a prison for Federal officers. It was 
easy to see, from the relative locations of the prison and the 
Van Lew residence, how readily communications between 
the two places might be established and maintained. 
Mrs. Lyons expressed her hatred and contempt for the 
conduct of the Van Lews, but Edith, hearing that they 
were New England people by birth, thought their Union 
sentiments quite natural, and having heard some of their 
clever devices in aid of Union prisoners, felt as if she would 
enjoy very much meeting them and hearing what they 
had done and how they did it. But that was out of the 
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question, for Mrs. Lyons would have felt herself degraded 
for life by any recognition of the Van Lews. From 
Church Hill they drove westward past the home of General 
Lee, on Franklin Street, thence through the handsome 
residential portion of the same street, and turning south- 
ward entered that most beautiful of cemeteries, Holly- 
wood. 

In all her life the child had never seen so beautiful a 
city of the dead. The driveways wound around the base 
of gently swelling hills, crowned with giant oaks, and 
passed over brooks that babbled as they tumbled between 
the hillsides over their rocky bottoms on their courses to 
join the James. On these hillsides stood family vaults 
and shafts, and upon the crests of the hills were plateaus 
crowded with white head-stones which, gleaming through 
the green, were robbed of their repulsive aspect by the 
beauty of their surroundings. She saw, too, the resting- 
places of two presidents, Monroe and Tyler, of Jeb 
Stuart, the great cavalry leader, of A. P. Hill, Lee’s and 
Jackson’s best-loved lieutenant, of John Morgan, the 
dashing partisan leader, of the Pegram brothers, side by 
side, and of many another of the Confederate heroes, 
whose names were familiar even to her childish ears. When 
at last they emerged from the cemetery by another gateway 
from that by which they entered, they passed through 
serried ranks of graves where an army of Confederate dead 
lay sleeping, their places marked only by little posts 
numbered to correspond with a roll in the porter’s lodge. 
Set high amidst these graves was a board painted white 
and lettered in black, on which she read: 

“On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 


And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


Since that day a great monument has been reared to 
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commemorate the dead who lie there, and ivy has clam- 
bered high up to its top. But it is doubtful whether it 
is as impressive to the stranger as was the simple tribute 
which this child saw, placed there by loving ones, who 
were then too poor to do better by their dead. 

When Miss Edith Pennington was safely deposited, in 
the cool of the evening, at the ladies’ entrance of the 
Spottswood, she felt that she had that day seen and heard 
a great deal that was altogether new to her, and her views 
of rebels and rebeldom were undergoing many modifica- 
tions. 

At parting, Mrs. Lyons suggested to Mr. Pennington 
that Sherman’s Army, going through the city the following 
day en route for Washington, would pass in review at the 
City Hall, and that her own house was on the line of march, 
so that if he and Edith desired to witness the review they 
might do so from her balcony. But Mr. Pennington 
firmly declined the invitation, saying that he had no doubt 
he and Edith would see all of the parade that they cared 
for. Edith was disappointed at his refusal of the invita- 
tion, as well she might be, for that passage of Sherman’s 
Army was to be the sight of a lifetime. Still Mr. Penning- 
ton felt that it might not be altogether pleasant to tax 
the hospitality of his friends upon an occasion so trying 
to their sensibilities, and persisted in his first refusal. 

All that night the streets and sidewalks in front of the 
Spottswood were crowded with chargers and the orderlies 
attending officers, who swarmed into the bar and billiard 
rooms and lobby of the hotel. The Army of Sherman, on 
its way to the grand review in Washington, had reached the 
southern banks of the James and halted there, preparatory 
to the grand review of the morrow, which was to take place 
as it passed through the fallen Confederate capital. 

The Penningtons saw much of the review, but space 
forbids a full description. Corps after corps, division after 
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division, brigade after brigade, regiment after regiment, 
marched into the city over the pontoon bridges laid across 
the James. All day they toiled up the hills, through the 
town, thence out of Richmond and onward to the high- 
ways leading to Washington, a hundred miles away. 
Wonderful looking men were these veterans of Sherman’s. 
Oftentimes ragged—always dirty, sun-browned and battle- 
scarred, but erect, exultant and, by long campaigning, 
trained down to the highest state of healthy endurance and 
soldierly efficiency. As command after command swept 
by with light and swinging step, their brown rifles aslant, 
their battle-scarred banners fluttering, their bands and 
drum-corps playing, there was something only expressed 
by the word “irresistible” in their martial appearance. 
Upon the approach of each command to the reviewing 
stand the bands struck up and the newly arriving troops 
took up the cheering which was continuous. Edith 
realised, as never before, what a fascinating sport is the 
grim game of war. But, even in that hour of triumph, 
there were things which grated on her sensibilities. 

Behind one command a great string of Southern thor- 
oughbreds were led with their names and the names of their 
former owners displayed upon them. Behind another 
followed herds of highly bred cattle, deer, and even 
buffalo, with the legend displayed, “Contributed to the 
Union cause by that old rebel .’ From the number 
of beautiful hunting dogs led by the soldiers or dashing 
back and forth among the ranks, she was convinced that 
the breed had been broken up in the South, and so various 
were the captured articles that at one point in the procession 
a wagon came by with a rosewood grand piano, at which 
a soldier was seated, and on which he banged away at some 
operatic music. It was a curious study then, as it ever 
has been, to note the number and variety of things which 
the soldiers of an army of invasion fetch back with them. 
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‘There is, to this day, in Central Park, New York, a pair of 
Cape buffaloes, descended from those taken by Sherman's 
Army from the private park of General Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina, and driven by them from the vicinity of 
Columbia to the City of Washington, D.C., a distance 
of more than five hundred miles, 

Some days passed before any progress was made toward 
accomplishing the object of Mr. Pennington’s visit. Mer. 
Lyons was retained and a plan of reorganisation of the 
com! propertion discussed, but the principal parties in 
interest were sll so scattered that it was difficult to secure 
the cowoperation of a majority, One of the largest holdings 
wis that of the venerable Mistress Carrington, in her own 
right and as guardian of her grandson Powhatan, the only 
child of her deceased son of the same name. he father 
volunteered at the outbreak of the war, recruited a troop, 
and after serving with Stuart in Virginia and Pennsylvania 
wllained the rank of leutenuntecolonel for distinguished 
fallintry in the field, and met his fate by Stuart's side, 
when the two fell together at Yellow ‘Tavern, not twelve 
miles distant from his home, Cis burial in beautiful 
Hollywood was not different from that of many another 
Richmond youth, Phe body was borne to the old home- 
dead from the battlefield, After resting for a day under 
the paternal roof, it was taken, with tears and tenderness, 
but without repining or vain regret, to the burial lot of the 
Carringtons, and tnid with the honoured dead of five 
yoneralions of his people, 

His widowed mother, a maiden sister and orphan boy 
bearing his own name and that of his father before him, 
were the sole survivors of & once numerous family. hey 
wept for him, but not as those without hope, "Chey be- 
lieved that the cause for which he fought was holy. hey 
lilt had faith that it would triumph, Te had gone into 
its service and they had bid him go, with full knowledge of 
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its dangers and its possibilities. He had lived and fought 
and died according to their conception of what became a 
true Virginian, and they accepted the hard exactions of 
patriotism as a cross to be borne in sorrow, but not with 
repining. 

Mother and sister garlanded his grave and went on 
with their work of knitting socks for the soldiers and nurs- 
ing the wounded among his surviving comrades. 

Young Powhatan, who was but eighteen when his 
father’s sword was brought home, seemed transformed to 
fill his father’s vacant place. The grandmother and aunt 
made but feeble protest, for patriotism and a sense of self- 
sacrificing obligation banished feminine timidity from the 
Confederate woman. 

A merciful Mars spared the boy through many dangers 
and hardships, and when Lee’s surrender came it found 
him a young lieutenant under Fitzhugh Lee. He wel- 
comed, as a badge of honourable service, his first wound, 
a slight flesh wound, received at Sailor's Creek, upon the 
retreat. In spite of it he remained with his troop until 
the surrender. Starting home after his parole was signed 
at Appomattox, his wound compelled him to linger for 
several days with friends in Buckingham County, whence, 
by a comrade, he sent messages to the home-folk to feel 
no alarm concerning him; that he would be with them in 
a little while. ‘hither the grandmother and aunt hurried 
in the family coach as soon as they ascertained his where- 
abouts, filled with the tenderest apprehension and solici- 
tude; and it was for their return that our friends were 
waiting. 

Finally, Mr. Pennington was notified that Mistress Car 
rington had returned and would be pleased to receive him 
at her home that evening. Father and daughter. ap- 
proached the doorstep of the Carringtons. The full-orbed 
moon had risen and the familiar spot lay before them 
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partly bathed in moonlight and partly wrapped in deep 
shadow. 

Their quiet walk through the silent streets had, in its 
peacefurness, been in strange contrast with the noise and 
tumult around Richmond for the last four years. The 
only sounds which disturbed the stillness were the distant 
noises of negroes laughing or singing, or the almost inaudi- 
ble murmurs from the porticos which they were passing. 
Here and there upon the vine-embowered, moonlit 
verandas they caught glimpses of the white dresses of 
women and the dark forms of men. It was only at this 
time of day that the white population of the city seemed 
willing to show itself at all. Sounds of gaiety or mirth 
were, however, nowhere to be heard. 

Reaching the Carrington house, they mounted the flight 
of stone steps and stood upon a broad platform in front of 
an antique door. A heavy brass knocker awaked the 
neighbouring echoes when they announced their presence. 
Through the leaded panes of a quaint semi-ellipse above 
the door a dim light showed from within. A soft southerly 
wind blew up from the falls of the James, toyed with the 
muslin curtains at the open window, and filled the air with 
a perfume of the spring flowers and clambering vines about 
the place. After a long wait they heard light footsteps in 
the hallway, and at last, with much unchaining of fasten- 
ings and sliding of heavy bolts, the door was half opened 
by an old negress dressed in spotless apron and turban, 
who scanned them timidly, blocked the entrance, and 
inquired suspiciously whom they wished to see. 

“Why, Aunt Gracie, how do you do?” said Mr. Pen- 
nington, cheerily. ‘Are the ladies and Mr. Powhatan at 
home ?” 

She peered at him dubiously and made no reply. Mr. 
Pennington, seeing her hesitation, added, “Don’t you 
remember me?” 
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Holding aloft the candle which she bore in one hand, 
and shading her eyes with the other, she replied with a 
smile that was courteous, but cautious, “‘ Dar is somethin’ 
familiar about yo’ looks, sir, but I ’clar, I duz disremember 
who you iz and you mus’ ’scuse me fur it, fur I iz gitten 
old.” 

“Don’t you remember your Mars’ Powhatan’s old college 
friend, Mr. Pennington, from New Jersey?” 

As he uttered these words, her whole manner changed. 
She threw the door,wide open and exclaimed, “‘Suttinly I 
duz, sir. Iz you him? Of course you iz! I see it now. 
Well, ’fo’ de Lawd, so it is. Whar iz you been all dis time, 
sir? Come in, sir. An’ iz dis yo’ leetle gal? Well, I 
declar’. I heerd Mars’ Powhy tell old Missus many a 
time about yo’ leetle baby gal, and here she iz. Well! 
Well! Mos’ growed up to be a woman, and poor Mars’ 
Powhy dead an’ gone an’ leetle Powhy a man. Yes, sah, 
old Missus iz here an’ I know she will be mighty glad to 
see you, if she ain’t gone to baid. Miss Nannie? No, 
sah, she ain’t here. She done stayed up de country for 
a leetle while yet. Mars’ Powhy? Yes, sah, I reckon 
he’s here somewhar. He wuz here a leetle while ago, but 
dat boy iz such a runabout dat dar ain’t no tellin’ whether 
he’s in Rocketts or Screamersville. He suttinly is mo’ 
like his pa wuz den anything I ever see. He fetched home 
a carriageful of pigeons an’ puppies, an’ he’s been at work 
all day like a carpenter building hissef a dog-house and a 
pigeon-house agin de smoke-house. It looks strange to 
see a man about dis house agin. I mus’ look him up, fur 
he’s a mighty lady’s man, Mars’ Powhy is, and he will ery 
hissef mos’ to death if he don’t see dis here pretty lady in 
her fine clothes. I heered him say to-day, teazing of his 
grandma, dat dar warn’t nuthin’ fur him to do now but to 
hunt up some nice rich Yankee gal and marry her and git 
his lost money back, an’ I ’spec’ young missus here iz de 
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very gal dat:old Marster done sent from above for Mars’ 
Powhy. 

She chuckled at her own facetiousness as she led them 
toward the drawing-room. ‘The old woman spoke more 
truly than she knew. ‘This cheery greeting was given as 
they stood in the broad, silent hallway, from the walls of 
which a number of family portraits looked down upon 
them. It was dignified and cheerless. The uncarpeted 
floors were polished until they shone like burnished copper. 
There were sofas and chairs and hat-racks of dark mahog- 
any of massive form and severe upholstery. A great bowl 
of lilies of the valley and spring roses relieved the sombre 
aspect of a table of black marble. A handsome stairway 
sprung upward, turning right and left, with an open bal- 
cony above, relieving the angular severity of everything 
else- To right and left two sets of heavy folding-doors, 
arranged so that the whole first floor might be thrown into 
one space, showed that the house had been originally pau 
with a view to hospitality. 

Evidently visitors had been few and far between ene 
for the folding-doors were closed, and the feeble old darky 
tugged hard in vain at those upon the right, which gave 
admission to the reception-room and dining-room. Help- 
ing her to slide the recusant doorway and bidding her te 
leave it open, Mr. Pennington followed her into the familiar 
reception-roopm, and found it little changed from what it 
was when he had known it years before; the same spindle- 
legged furniture of the style introduced from France in the 
time of Mr. Jefferson; the same divided gilded mirrors 
and candelabra over the mantels; the same convex 
reflectors and sconces upon the walls. The exquisite 
French engravings with their light gilt frames reminded 
him of the time when he and Powhatan had first examined 
them together so many years ago; and he felt sure that in 
the grand parlour he might still see the same old lapis- 
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lazuli blue and crimson - tinted paintings, representing 
Madonnas and Prodigal’s Return, brought back from 
Spain by old Colonel Carrington. Perhaps the gilt and 
roses in the wall-paper had faded a little; perhaps the 
polish and gilding of the furniture were not so bright; per- 
haps here and there the brocaded upholstery was slightly 
frayed; but it was marvellous how little change there was 
here, in the very midst of change in almost everything else. 

Through the doorway leading back to the dining-room 
he could see the antique buffets, the high-back chairs, the 
broad mahogany table, the glass and silverware sparkling 
in the moonlight, just where he had last seen them so many 
years ago. 

The old servant would have brought lights, but he for- 
bade it. ‘The moonlight furnished all the light he needed. 
Through the window he watched the gravelled walkways 
and rows of box in the familiar garden, and the distant 
sounds of an accordeon played by some darky stroller 
stimulated and softened the flood of boyish memories which 
his surroundings excited. 

His child sat near him in silence as he dreamed of other 
days until, aroused from his reverie by a nudge from Edith, 
he turned and saw Mistress Carrington descending the 
stairway, and had fair opportunity to note the changes 
which the troublous times had wrought in her since they 
last met. He had known her as an alert matron, her 
brown hair slightly streaked with gray, her strong bright 
eyes beaming with love and bright hopes for her son, who 
was the object of her tenderest care. He and her almost 
faultless housekeeping furnished her ample occupation. 
Then her well-preserved body had moved in active har- 
mony with a vigorous hopeful mental organisation. 

As he beheld her now, she unaware of his observation, 
there was little to suggest the woman he had known. 
Gently and cautiously she descended the stairway, a thin 
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white hand upon the balustrade to guide her uncertain 
steps. Her dress was of simple black, covering the form 
of an old, decrepit woman. Under her lace cap, with its 
strings falling upon her bosom, her hair shone white as 
snow, and her face, with its patrician nose, its clear-cut 
mouth and firm chin, was almost bloodless. In that face 
was to be seen little of hope, yet nothing of despair; much 
of sorrow; much of suffering, yet little of regret; much 
of love; much of duty; much of proper pride and self- 
respect, yet little of reward. In her every movement was 
visible the chastened refinement and repose of one who, 
feeling that she had done her life’s work faithfully, bowed 
to its failures and disappointments as part of God’s will 
and not attributable to her own wilful delinquencies. 

The eyes were the only feature remaining which re- 
minded him of the woman he had known. ‘They were 
mirrors of a spotless soul, the same in age as it had been 
in youth and maturity; exponents of an exquisite, match- 
less, holy type of womanhood which will ever redeem the 
memory of the lost Confederacy from any suspicion that 
it was not founded upon heart faith and soul faith. 

The meeting between Mr. Pennington and Mrs. Car- 
rington was as natural and as unaffected as were the two 
people themselves. ‘There were tears which need no ex- 
planation, and there was tenderness without reproaches. 
Edith herself cried a little, without knowing exactly why, 
and when Mrs. Carrington sat beside her, her arm encir- 
cling her, she felt as if she had known and loved this old 
lady for a long, long time. 

“T do not blame you, Mr. Pennington, for siding with 
your own people. It was natural. But it is a solace to 
me that you did not actually bear arms against us. This 
may be a distinction without a difference, but neverthe- 
less I am glad it was so. Iam pleased that you have come 
for another reason,” said she, after they had talked some- 
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what of their business matters. “Powhatan needs the 
counsel and guidance of aman. He isa fine boy. He is 
very considerate and obedient. The soldiers say he was a 
dashing, gallant officer. In a military sense he may be a 
man. Doubtless, if the war had continued, he would have 
developed greatly. But apart from military life, he is 
still a child, with much to make him inclined to rebel 
against female control, and with little else to guide him. 
It is a dangerous situation for any boy. You would be 
amused to see the boyish enthusiasm with which he has 
resumed his life at home. I sometimes watch him through 
my tears, as he plays about the house engrossed with his 
pets and toys, and wonder how it is possible that such an 
immature boy could have shown such courage and ac- 
quired such leadership of men in matters of life and death. 

“T do not fear for my grandson’s future if he but has 
proper guidance and opportunity. He has inherited all 
his father’s sweetness and sense of honour with more of 
force and intellect than he possessed.” 

Mr. Pennington hastened to assure her that this very 
thing was in his mind as one of the objects of his visit, and 
promised her that young Powhatan should not suffer for 
lack of a mentor. 

“T want you to see Powhatan’s picture,” said the gentle 
old lady as she rose, passed into the hallway and returned, 
bearing a candle. Leading her visitors into the dining- 
room, she conducted them to the great fire-place, over 
which hung a portrait of an officer in gray. It so hap- 
pened that a Frenchman, with a decided talent for portrait 
painting, lived in Richmond during the war, and many a 
loved one then found comfort, and many a descendant 
afterward will take pride, in the admirable pictures which 
he made. 

“T placed it in the dining-room,” she said, “‘because we 
will see it here oftener than elsewhere.” 
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Mr. Pennington stood for some time in silence watching 
the lineaments of his departed friend. The portrait showed 
that three years of campaigning had developed him into a 
more robust and masterful man than he had known. The 
military dress became him. The cheeks were bronzed, 
the shoulders broadened, the full beard of a cavalryman 
gave him dignity, and the hazel eyes, which he had known 
in boyhood, shot forth their glances, above the Colonel’s 
stars upon the collar, with more of authority and char- 
acter than when Pennington had known him as a young 
civilian. Yet it was Powhatan Carrington; the same 
Powhatan Carrington he had known and loved. And 
under the portrait hung his sword, its shagreen hilt worn 
smooth by the grip of his dead friend’s good right hand. 

“Excellent!” said he at last, so overcome by his emo- 
tions that he was scarce able to utter a word. “How com- 
forting the possession of such an excellent likeness must 
be to you.” ‘Tender words were forming on her lips when 
they were interrupted by a hubbub at the alley gate attend- 
ing the arrival of young Powhatan. 

“Here Don! Here Don!” he shouted, as he held the 
gateway wide ajar. “Hi close, you rascal. I declare, 
he is the hardest-headed pup I ever tried to make follow 
me. He runs up every alley-way and around every cor- 
ner until my patience is worn out. I'll never attempt to 
take him out again except on chain.” 

As he spoke a handsome half-grown setter pup came 
dashing in, and Powhatan slammed the gate with a bang, 
vastly relieved that his work of piloting his puppy home- 
ward was ended. 

His conversation was addressed to Uncle Amos, the 
coachman, who had served his grandfather and father 
and was now sitting in the moonlight, wondering why 
“‘white folks was so fond and give themselves so much 
trouble over long-har’d dogs and scatter guns.” ‘The pup 
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bustled in, went nosing about the kitchen for scraps, 
chasing the cat to the wall, or doing whatever he pleased, 
without the slightest regard to Powhatan’s commands. 

“Did you ever see such a pup?” said the boy, at last 
succeeding in catching him and dragging him to his kennel 
to chain him for the night. 

Uncle Amos, always ready to give his experience, replied 
gravely, “Dey tells me de hard-haided ones is de best. 
Dey got ambition. When you get ’em down dey is de all- 
right kind. Dese here little obejunt ones don’t amount to 
nothin’. You kin tone a dog down, but you kaint tone 
him up.” 

“T reckon that’s so,” said Powhatan, as he snapped 
the chain into Don’s collar and left him disconsolate. 
“This is a good one, I’m sure. It’s one of Colonel 
Bondurant’s stock. A Yankee officer offered me twenty 
dollars for him this afternoon, but I told him I wouldn’t 
sell him. I don’t want to make him a Yankee,” and with 
that the boy burst into song— 

“For I’m a good old rebel, 
And that’s just what I am, 
For this fair land of liberty 
I do not care a d——. 
I fought with old Mars’ Robert 
About a year or so. 
I killed a chance o’ Yankees 
And I wish it had been mo’.”’ 

Thus singing, in the exuberance of youthful spirits 
he mounted the steps leading from the yard, with a genuine 
cavalry swagger, and was about entering the house when he 
was met by Aunt Grace exclaiming, ‘For Gawd’s sake, 
chile, hush yo’ bellowin’ aroun’ here like a young bull. 
Doan’t you know dere’s comp’ny in de parlor?” 

“Company? What company?” said the boy, quite 
taken aback, for company at such a time was rare in that 
household. 
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“Why, Mr. Pennyman from de North. Yo’ Pa’s ole 
friend. Him and his darter. Dey been a-waitin’ a long 
time to see you. Now hurry up and wash yo’ face and 
hands and put on a clean collar and get down thar befo’ 
dey go. I’spec’ you dun skeered dat little gal to death now, 
singin’ about bein’ a d——d ole rebil and de like.” 

The boy, amused at his old mammy’s concern, but noth- 
ing abashed, strode straightway into the drawing-room 
and gave the Penningtons a hearty greeting. When he 
was presented to Edith, he took her hand, looked straight 
into her great wondering eyes, and then, without any 
premonitory sign, said, “Hello, Yank, I’m glad to see 
you.” ‘Then turning to his grandmother, he took her 
face between his hands and kissed her on both cheeks 
most tenderly, begging her pardon for his long absence, 
and assuring her that it was all due to that unmanageable 
PUPPY- 

Pennington and Powhatan were old acquaintances. In 
1860, when they had last met, Powhatan was a boy of 
fourteen and vividly recalled the devotion existing between 
his father and this man. Now Pennington saw in him a 
splendid young fellow, “the very spit of his father,” as 
the homely expression goes, with something more of force 
and dash, as his grandmother had truly described him. 
Physically, he was a strapping big chap. It was easy to 
see that he had plenty of sense. And his open direct eyes 
told what sort of man was behind them. 

Pennington’s heart leaped within him at thought that 
this boy was worthy of the father he loved so well, and that 
he would repay every effort he might make in his behalf. 
No other thought of Powhatan occurred to him, strange 
to say, for a long time, for Edith he regarded as a baby. 
Powhatan, for his part, was glad to see him, especially 
when he heard why he came. It was a natural thing for 
Pennington to do; just what he would have done him- 
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self, under reversed conditions. It showed how he really 
loved “the Colonel,” as Powhatan always called his 
father in speaking of him. It meant relief to Grandma, 
and it would give him, Powhatan, an opportunity to obtain 
the professional education he so much desired. Powhatan 
Carrington had no personal grudges against “ Yankees.” 
He was a man of the world and a soldier at nineteen. He 
knew the Northern standpoint as well at the Southern. 
He had his own views and had backed them with his life. 
But he appreciated that the great difference of opinion 
between Northern and Southern men on all questions 
involved was what led to the strife, and the honesty of 
both in their convictions was what had made it so long and 
so bloody. While it lasted he did his share of the shooting. 
Now it was over. To attempt to prolong it would have 
been madness. To quarrel about it, or bear grudges 
about it, after it was ended, was childish and vindictive. 
General Lee, his ideal of all that was good and noble and 
great, had told him to accept the result, and to become 
thenceforth a true, loyal and cheerful citizen of the United 
States. He was ready to do it. He never abated one jot 
or one tittle of his love for the Confederate cause or his 
Confederate comrades, but he considered the cause dead, 
took his parole in good faith, and, to use his own ex- 
pression, “tore up the old pack at Appomattox and called 
for a fresh cut, shuffle and deal.” When embittered 
comrades protested that they could not see how he could 
forgive the enemies who killed his father, he invariably 
replied, “The Colonel and I killed, I reckon, about as many 
of them as they did of us, and if they can forget it I can.” 

It was true, too, for as long as war lasted he was a 
deadly foeman, and did not play the game with kid gloves. 
But when it was over he knew it; and that peace, recon- 
ciliation and fraternity were to be restored; and that the 
sooner they came the better for all. He knew it because 
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General Lee told him so, and he wanted no higher authority. 

In that spirit he met his old friend Pennington and 
five minutes after they met they were on the footing of 
their old friendship, regardless of what position either had 
taken upon a dead issue. 

Mrs. Carrington might not be able to feel that way. 
She was a woman and too old. But Powhatan did, and 
she and he were both right. 

Now, how about Edith? Pennington laughed at Pow- 
hatan’s greeting to her. It reminded him of the free and 
easy ways of the Colonel. But Edith never had been 
addressed like that before, and notwithstanding he was so 
handsome and spoke to his Grandma more reverentially 
than she had ever seen a boy address a woman, she re- 
solved that she did not like his familiarity with herself and 
would not submit to it. She was in this frame of mind 
when Powhatan, after talking a while with her father, 
again turned from him and his Grandma and once more 
addressed her. 

‘Are you mad with me for calling you Yank ?”’ said he, 
his eyes sparkling with merriment and his face filled with 
kindness. Edith resolved to put on airs. “I am not 
exactly mad,” said she with dignity; “girls should not grow 
angry. But I do not think our acquaintance justifies the 
liberty you took.” 

She was really not so mad as she thought she was, but 
her manner puzzled him. He had tact and had no idea of 
making his friend’s child an enemy. 

“Miss Edith,” said he with great deference, after a 
pause, “I would not have taken that liberty with any other 
girl in the world. I did it because I love your father, and 
even at first sight I felt that I might be facetious with his 
child, who was as sure of my affectionate regard as if she 
were my sister.” 

Was it untrained natural instinct that made Edith 
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blurt out on the spot, with perfect good nature, “But I ar 
not your sister.” 

He was not offended. On the contrary, he saw the 
point and exclaimed, “It may be ungallant, but I’m glad 
you are not. One does not want every girl for whom he 
has an affectionate regard to be his sister.” 

Edith was by no means distressed at his reply, and the 
two laughed merrily together. 

“Nobody ever called me ‘ Miss’ before, Mr. Carrington,” 
said she. 

“Nobody will again,” said he. “You will call me 
Powhatan and I will call you Edith, and we will be the 
truest and best of friends.” 

“T doubt,” said she coyly, “whether such sudden in- 
timacy with a rebel officer is right. Besides, I heard you 
singing a profane and disloyal song when you came into 
the house.” 

“Why you cunning, observant, captivating, little 
creature,” exclaimed Powhatan, delighted at her manner. 
“At fifteen years of age you are as wide awake and full 
of flirtation as any of the cavalry girls in Orange County, 
and yet they say Yankee girls do not know how to fascinate 
the men. I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“What was that song you were singing when you came 
in?” persisted Edith, seeking to change the subject. 

“Oh, never mind that song. I'll sing it to you some 
other time. Do you like songs?” 

Assured that she did, he told her of Sweeney, the banjo 
player for Jeb Stuart, and that he was then in town. 
How Jeb Stuart loved Sweeney’s camp songs, and how, 
after a hard day’s fighting, he would take his minstrel, 
go from house to house and dance with the country 
girls half the night to the music of Sweeney’s banjo. 
How, on one occasion, Stuart, after capturing a Yankee 
officer, took him to a dance before he sent him off to prison. 
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How Fitz Lee, after Stuart’s death, kept up, even in the 
darkest hour of the Confederacy, the cavalry songs, and 
how, in their last victory near Rice’s Station, on the retreat, 
the cavalry had gone into the fight, singing— 


“If you want to have a good time, 
Jine the cavalry.” 


Edith’s eyes grew larger and larger. How different 
these rebels were from what she had fancied them! 

“That song you heard me singing was not a war song. 
It is not even in print. It was written about a week ago by 
Innes Randolph,” said he. “One of our fellows made a 
copy of it on the back of an envelope, and it has taken like 
wild-fire here. Every fellow I meet is singing it.” 

“Were you not wounded in the fight where you said you 
were singing ?”’ inquired Edith. 

“Yes, a little bit,” said he, and stripping back his 
sleeve he showed her a pretty wound in the forearm. 
She shuddered and drew away. She was not accustomed 
to such sights. Powhatan laughed and said, “Oh, you 
need not be afraid of it. It’s well now, and I would not 
take a thousand dollars for it.” 

“Did you have a uniform?” said she. 

“Most certainly.” 

“Where is it? I never saw a rebel uniform.” 

“T’ll show you one,” he replied, and bounding up- 
stairs he returned in an incredibly short time, child that 
he was, wearing a dirty but jaunty jacket and a most dis- 
reputable slouch hat. ‘The child eyed the shabby out- 
fit curiously and shuddered as she saw that the sabre-arm 
of the garment was torn and the braided gilt insignia of a 
lieutenant was tarnished with his blood. 

So they talked on. Powhatan promised her that 
Sweeney should some night fetch up his banjo and play 
war songs for them, and that if General Lee came to 
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town he would take her to see him, and that she should 
have a button from his “fighting jacket” cut from next 
his heart. And so on and so forth, just as boys and 
girls, when they first meet, have for ten thousand years 
built their little tinder-piles preparatory to the coming 
of Cupid with love’s torch to touch them off. 

“Powhatan, my boy,” said Mr. Pennington, rising to go 
and placing his hand upon Powhy’s shoulder, “‘you do not 
know how glad I am that you have proved yourself a 
fine fellow, or how the sight of your dear grandmother and 
yourself revives and deepens my loving remembrance of 
your father. I want to talk with you about your future, 
in which I feel the deepest concern. Suppose you come 
to breakfast with me at the Spottswood at eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

“The Spottswood!” exclaimed Powhatan. ‘‘Why, I’m 
afraid if I go there among all those Yankee soldiers a 
provost guard will arrest me and make me take another 
oath of allegiance.” 

But it was so arranged. Edith’s eyes followed Pow- 
hatan’s every movement, until he bade them adieu at the 
foot of the steps and returned into the house. 

Pennington felt much encouraged, and as they walked 
homeward exclaimed, ‘That’s a fine young fellow.” 
Almost unconsciously Edith echoed, ‘I think so too.” 

“He must be sent to college,” said her father. 

“Let him go to Princeton,” said Edith, scarce conscious 
why she was so enthusiastic. 

“Possibly,” said her father musingly. Surprised that 
there should be any question on that point, the child said, 
“Why, papa, dear, is not Princeton the best?” For until 
then no doubt of that fact had ever been expressed by any 
one within her hearing. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “no doubt it is the best college. 
But circumstances alter cases. The Virginia University 
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is a fine one, and at the present time Powhatan may find 
his surroundings there more congenial than they would be 
in a Northern institution. Moreover, we may not be in 
Princeton long ourselves. Who knows?” 

So they went on and retired to their respective couches, 
the father and the girl both thinking about the boy, but 
in very different ways. 


CHAPTER V 


THE conference at the Spottswood Hotel the following 
morning was most satisfactory in all respects. The 
sensible and positive views expressed by the boy on all the 
subjects discussed between them confirmed the good 
opinion which Mr. Pennington had formed of him. Mr. 
Pennington’s natural preference would have been that 
Powhy should go to Princeton College. When he suggested 
it tentatively Carrington promptly replied that he also 
would have preferred Princeton, under ordinary circum- 
stances, but that, in view of the state of sectional feeling at 
the time, he felt sure that he would find more congenial 
associates at the University of Virginia. His friend also 
suggested that, as ample means would be forthcoming, 
and as his education had been interrupted by the war, 
and as he was still young enough to spare time for a 
thorough education, he might prefer to take an academic 
course at the university before entering upon the study 
of his profession. Powhatan replied that he had considered 
that matter also and concluded that, as he had been un- 
usually well advanced when his studies were interrupted, 
it was best to forego further academic education and 
content himself with a two-years’ course of law under the 
great teacher Professor Minor, and a collateral course of 
metaphysics under Professor McGuffey. He added that 
he was anxious to enter upon the serious duties of life 
as speedily as possible, and, as he would be nearly of age 
when he obtained his degree, he wished to return to 
Richmond, obtain his license, and enter at once upon the 
practice of the law. 
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His maternal grandfather had been one of the leaders 
of the Virginia bar. His own tastes inclined him to the 
legal profession, and they had been encouraged at all times 
by his grandmother, who was sure that she discovered in 
him promise of the legal and oratorical abilities which had 
made her own father distinguished. He concluded by 
saying, ““My grandmother is now an old woman. You 
cannot fail to see how devoted she is to me and J to her. 
I wish to be as near to her as possible and absent from her 
as short a time as the necessities of the case permit. She 
often says that home doesn’t seem like home without a 
man in the house, and I verily believe that my presence 
and society will prolong her interest in life, if not her life 
itself.” 

Mr. Pennington concurred in the wisdom of these 
views. It was accordingly settled between them and 
ratified by the grandmother that Powhatan should go to 
the university in October. ‘The old lady was reconciled 
to his prospective absence by the assurance that he would 
pay her frequent visits, and that he would at all times be 
within easy call, for Charlottesville, where the university 
is located, was but a hundred miles from Richmond. 

During the summer of 1865 Carrington paid a visit to 
Mr. Pennington at Princeton, and the two, accompanied 
by Edith, visited Philadelphia and New York. Both 
places were at that time full of excitement over the return- 
ing Union veterans, and in such a bustle of activity as the 
boy had never before witnessed. He began to understand 
what his great leader, General Lee, had meant when he 
spoke of the “overwhelming numbers and resources’’ of the 
North. He realised how impossible it was that the 
sparsely settled South could have triumphed over the 
teeming millions of the North. During his visit he met 
many charming, hospitable, kind people, who forebore 
from offensive allusions to the war, and sought by every 
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means in their power to make his stay among them pleas- 
ant. The thing, however, which surprised him more than 
anything else was, that, among the people of his own station 
in life, very few had taken any active part in military ser- 
vice. In the South every able-bodied man, regardless of 
his social station, the gentlemen even more unanimously 
than the other classes, had entered the ranks. ‘The armies 
of the North had, on the other hand, been almost exclu- 
sively recruited from the lower classes. ‘There had been 
no occasion to call upon the great mass of the upper circles. 
While his northern visit was in many respects pleasant, 
and opened his eyes to many surprising things, his thoughts 
constantly reverted to the dejection and poverty of his 
own people, and he was glad enough, when the time ar- 
rived, to return to Richmond. 

One day early in October of 1865, Mr. Powhatan Car- 
rington landed at the cheerless little station of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

His matriculation was simple. He visited the office of 
Professor Maupin, then Chairman of the Faculty, made 
his deposit with the Proctor, paid his respects to Professors 
Minor and McGuffey, whose lectures he proposed to attend, 
and tacked his visiting-card on the door of a dormitory 
which he selected upon Carr’s Hill. The location was in 
some respects inconvenient, but he chose it because he was 
to occupy the double relation of pupil and tutor, having 
brought with him his setter dog Don, whose educatian he 
proposed to conduct at the same time that others directed 
his own. This was a pardonable bit of frivolity. With 
some boys it might have indicated a purpose to waste 
time in idle sport, but it was not so with Carrington. He 
was fully alive to his obligations as a student, but was also 
passionately fond of field sports and the society of dumb 
brutes. In the army everybody knew the attachment 
between Powhatan and his mare. By one means or 
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another she was always sleek and fat, even when the mounts 
of his brother cavalrymen were broken down. ‘The love 
of the Virginian for horse and dog and gun is a passion 
inherited from his English ancestry. The boy would 
have felt lonesome indeed without his double-barrel gun 
and thoroughbred setter or pointer. After the active life 
which he had led so long he felt that healthy bodily exer- 
cise and diversion were indispensable to his highest intel- 
lectual efficiency. Other students in their hours of leisure 
might seek taverns, billiard-saloons, and other loafing- 
places about the University, but he preferred to spend the 
sunny autumn afternoons tramping the hills and fields 
which surround the place, and in training his faithful pet 
and companion. ‘This did not mean that he was un- 
sociable. On the contrary, his life as a soldier made him 
gregarious in his tendencies. He enjoyed the society of 
_ his comrades in class, debating societies, fraternity meet- 
ings and elsewhere, and was as well known and popular 
as any student at the University. His healthy love of 
field-sports soon became well known, and invitations to 
fellow-students to accompany him upon his shooting-trips 
were accepted with avidity. ‘These were, however, not 
forthcoming until after he had taken many solitary and 
trying excursions with his refractory pup, and had, by 
patient care and training, made him worthy of his ancestry 
and his trainer. There were other students at the uni- 
versity who dressed more pretentiously and devoted them- 
selves more assiduously to the society of the fair sex, but 
it was not long before the ring of Carrington at their doors 
was as welcome as that of any student at the university, 
for his visits were often attended by a pretty string of birds 
for the fair inmate of the house, the result of an afternoon’s 
stroll with Don. 
His college home upon Carr’s Hill was a model of simple 
comfort rather than of luxury or adornment. It was in a 
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plain two-story structure of brick in the shape of an “L,” 
located in a handsome grove on the crest of a hill to the 
north of the university grounds. Pathways and stiles 
over the stone fences led to the university, whither the 
occupants of Carr’s Hill went to attend lectures or for their 
meals at the boarding-houses upon the ranges. A distance 
of several hundred yards had to be traversed in all kinds 
of weather, which would have made it hard upon students 
who had not become accustomed to the exposure of mili- 
tary life. 

The dormitories consisted of a series of rooms about 
twelve feet square, ranged in two stories, with doors open- 
ing to the south, the rooms of the lower story opening upon 
a brick walkway, and those of the upper story upon a 
primitive porch reached by a simple stairway. Not more 
than thirty or forty students lived upon Carr’s Hill. The 
dormitories were totally unfurnished by the college author- 
ities. ‘The students supplied their own equipment and 
paid the wages of their servitors. It was not a period of 
luxury. Many of those who attended the university were 
so poor that they made no effort to adorn their quarters, 
and took with them from their homes the simplest of 
furnishings, no more than were indispensable to make 
their abode habitable. Carrington himself had been so 
long accustomed to the simple accessories of the camp 
that he felt no desire for luxurious surroundings. Ney- 
ertheless his grandmother took charge of that matter, 
insisting that his room should be supplied with the “things 
necessary to a human being,” as she expressed it. When 
her task was completed, his room, simple as it was, excited 
the envy of many another student for its many comforts. 
His floor was covered with a rag carpet. This would have 
been a more costly article, but for his protest that he 
intended to have Don sleep in the room. Simple-flowered 
chintz curtains hung at his little windows, and before an 
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open press in which his underwear and bed linen were 
arranged. An iron single bed, covered with a home-made 
quilt, stood in the corner, and at its foot a trunk, the sole 
repository of his clothing. Over his bed hung his gun, 
powder-flask, and shot-pouch. A set of shelves were 
provided for his books. A centre-table with a bright cover 
held a handsome student’s lamp, tobacco-jar and pipes. 
A few sporting sketches, brought from home, adorned the 
walls. Some cheap chairs and one comfortable arm-chair 
stood about the room, and Don lay stretched at full length, 
after an afternoon of hard work, upon a soft rug spread 
for him before the hearth. A bright hickory fire crackled 
and sparkled upon tall brass andirons. Outside the door, 
piled against the wall, protected from the weather by the 
overhang of the porch, was a great pile of hickory wood 
cut the proper length for his fireplace. Don’s house was 
placed a few feet away. Hanging upon one of the pillars 
near by were a pair of stout gum-boots for tramping back 
and forth to the university through the stiff red clay of 
Albemarle in rainy weather. In this simple, snug, peace- 
ful domicile, so in contrast with his campaigning life of a 
year before, sat Powhatan Carrington one cold November 
night in 1865, cogitating upon the past, the present, and 
the future. He had now been a student of law in the 
university for six weeks and was beginning to be ac- 
quainted with his surroundings. In dressing-gown and 
slippers he had been studying his Blackstone and writing 
up his notes upon that day’s lecture. ‘The war, its excite- 
ments, and its passions seemed far back in the past. His 
mind was filled with the. new scenes about him. First of 
all, he felt that he had made no mistake in the profession 
he had chosen, that he liked it, and that he was making 
satisfactory progress in the study of law. Professors 
Minor and Southall had both spoken to him encouragingly 
upon that point. It would have been difficult for any 
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student who was anxious to learn not to benefit by the 
teaching of the great and good Minor. No youth who 
ever attended his course of lectures could fail to benefit not 
only by his patient and thorough teaching, but by the dig- 
nified and elevating purity of the man himself. No 
teacher ever left a more profound impression upon the 
thousands who were blessed with his training. In that sense 
he was great. Yet, outside of his industry, his thorough- 
ness in his specialty, his patience and pertinacity in teach- 
ing, and his personal attractiveness and goodness, he was 
far from great, for few men were more narrow, bigoted, 
and provincial on general questions of a moral, social, and 
political nature. The contrast between Mr. Minor and 
his former associate, Holcomb, was striking indeed. The 
former was teacher of common law and practice, and had 
not one-tenth of the originality, the eloquence, or what is 
called the genius of the brilliant professor of internatioral 
and constitutional law and equity. Yet as a teacher Minor 
was infinitely the superior of Holcomb. The latter was 
the brilliant and eloquent follower of Calhoun, appro- 
priately chosen in the school founded by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, while Minor, with his conservative views and sound 
exposition of Federal powers, seemed out of place in an 
institution so permeated with the jealousies and refine- 
ments of Jeffersonian strict construction. 

Before Carrington became a student at the university, 
Holcomb had departed, and his newly chosen successor, 
far his inferior intellectually, was Stephen O. Southall, an 
old Whig Federalist. Verily the times were changing 
when men like these were becoming teachers in the pet 
school of ‘Thomas Jefferson. The thought did not dis- 
please the boy, for he was no worshipper of Jefferson. He 
came from a community in which the memories of Wash- 
ington and Marshall were venerated, and Jefferson had 
never been a favourite. Nobody doubted the great 
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abilities of Mr. Jefferson, but, among the Virginians whose 
blood coursed in this boy’s veins, he had been looked upon 
as a man with distorted moral, social, and political ideas. 
Powhatan had often read a letter written by his mother’s 
grandmother, when Jefferson was elected to the presi- 
dency. It said, “Mr. Jefferson is elected. Ah me! We 
must stand it—if we can. But to me and to every decent 
person with whom I associate, it seems as if immorality, 
atheism, and French communism have triumphed over 
virtue, faith in God, and conservatism.” 

Besides, the boy had been a student of American his- 
tory, and had imbibed the deepest prejudice against Jeffer- 
son’s French morals and political vagaries; his conduct in 
Washington’s cabinet; his quarrels with Hamilton; his 
attitude toward Judge Marshall in the Burr trial, and 
many other episodes of his public and private life. 

The things which he had seen and heard since he came 
to the university had strengthened and deepened these 
prejudices. He never looked upon the red head and red 
waistcoat in the picture of Mr. Jefferson in the library 
without a feeling of repugnance, which he took no pains 
to conceal; and when he visited Monticello, his feelings 
were in strange contrast with the awe and veneration 
which had overcome him beside the tomb of Washington 
at Mount Vernon, or of Marshall in Shockoe Hill Cemetery 
at Richmond. 

No mistake is more common than the popular impression 
that all Virginians gloried in the fame of ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It is as absurd as that all New Yorkers honoured 
Alexander Hamilton. In their day, Washington in Vir- 
ginia and Hamilton in New York were militant leaders 
of the Federal idea, bitterly opposed in New York by the 
Clintons and Burr, and in Virginia by Jefferson and his 
followers. The opposition in New York was much more 
powerful than that in Virginia until Washington died. 
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After that Jefferson triumphed. Then it required all the 
conservatism of Marshall, Monroe, and Madison to hold 
in check the extravagant and revolutionary ideas of Mr. 
Jefferson. The prejudices against him in Virginia were 
both deep and bitter. Every one of his opinions upon 
public questions were strongly antagonised by the power- 
ful body of Federalists, of which Chief-Justice Marshall 
was the most illustrious leader, and this feeling was so 
deep that it extended even to criticism, exposure, and 
denunciation of Jefferson’s private life and morals. Yet 
to the last his influence was powerful. This university 
was the child of his old age, in which was centred the 
hope that through its teachings his views would be per- 
petuated. So proud was he of the achievement that his 
will directed, that the fact that he founded it should be 
inscribed upon his tombstone, along with the statement 
of his authorship of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Statutes of Religious Freedom. Not only did he 
procure its charter, but he planned and superintended 
the construction of its buildings. Much of his time during 
the last years of his life was spent in riding back and forth 
from Monticello to the University, superintending the 
progress of the work. No place was ever more saturated 
with the personality of an individual than the University 
of Virginia with that of Jefferson. After his death, aye, 
even to the present day, it has continued to echo the sounds 
of his personal and political footsteps. 

One result of all this was that up to the end of the war 
many of the old Virginia Federalists avoided the univer- 
sity, subordinated their State pride to their political preju- 
dices, and sent their sons to Princeton, Yale, or Harvard 
rather than have them associate with Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans, nullifiers, and secessionists of the Calhoun school 
at the university. 

There, under the teachings of brilliant and accomplished 
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men like Tucker, Holcomb, and Bledsoe, the doctrines of 
strict construction, State rights, and secession had been 
expounded, and to them had flocked the flower of Southern 
youth, until the whole South was permeated with the 
theories of Jefferson, amplified into the defiance of Cal- 
houn, and fomented into Civil War by the eloquence and 
passion of men like Toombs and Rhett, Lamar, Wigfall, 
Yancey and John Randolph Tucker. At this great 
school, for great it was, whether its influence was for good 
or evil, the doctrine and the argument upon which the 
Confederate government was based had been more power- 
fully expounded and from it more widely disseminated, 
than from anywhere else in the whole South, and to it still 
flocked the sons of those who had embraced its teachings 
with enthusiasm and still cherished them as gospel truths, 
regardless of overwhelming defeat. 

But with them now came also, in larger numbers than 
ever before, the sons of many men who had never accepted 
the principles of Jefferson or Calhoun or taken their politi- 
cal inspirations from the teachings of this university. 
When political doctrines to which they had never sub- 
scribed had dominated and led to a war which they de- 
plored, their love of their native State had overcome all 
else and impelled them to follow her fortunes. Having 
so decided, they not only enlisted in the Confederate cause, 
but became, in many conspicuous instances, brilliant and 
fearless military leaders. ‘The common disaster in which 
all Confederates were now engulfed reduced considera- 
tion of past differences to a minimum, and made a school 
representative of the South and attended exclusively by 
the sons of Confederate soldiers infinitely preferable to 
any Northern college where Southern boys would be 
thrown alone among those of. Northern sympathies at the 
time when the North was triumphant and exulting over 


the downfall of the South. 
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These considerations brought together at the University 
of Virginia at the session following the great Civil War the 
most remarkable body of students which had ever as- 
sembled within her walls. Many of them were not boys 
at all. On the contrary, they were mature men, some 
of them past thirty years of age; men who, but for the in- 
terruption of the war, would long ago have been embarked 
in life’s final pursuits. Many of them had been officers 
of high grade in the Confederate service. There were 
some who had ranked as high as colonels; there were 
adjutant-generals of divisions and brigades; there were 
majors who had commanded battalions of artillery and 
squadrons of partisan rangers; there were captains of 
troops and batteries and infantry; and minor officers 
innumerable, representing many of the best-known 
veteran commands in the Confederate service. Many 
of them were wounded; some legless; some armless. One 
thing they had in common, and that was all were poor; 
many of them so poor that they still wore their Confederate 
uniform to class. But never in all her career had the 
University of Virginia as earnest a body of students. The 
money upon which most of them had come there was the 
last obtainable for purposes of education. Time and 
teaching and opportunity then lost would have been 
irretrievable to them, and anxious eyes at home were 
watching for the diploma which was to bring back a wage- 
earner to the fireside. 

The legal and medical lecture-rooms, the moot court, 
the dissecting-rooms and the academic schools were 
crowded day after day with hundreds of earnest men 
drinking in every word uttered by the professors, as 
anxious to absorb as they were to impart knowledge. 
When the lectures were over, hurrying throngs hastened 
back to their respective rooms, not for play or idleness, 
but to transcribe notes, refer to authorities and secure the 
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full benefit of all that had been taught. In the whole 
university there was not at that day such a thing as a 
private establishment among the students. Private turn- 
outs were unknown. Even the college dude, whose only 
interest is in his dress, had for the time being disappeared 
from college life. With the exception of a few students 
from Baltimore, a place which has always been noted for 
its correct style of dress, there were few students at the 
university who knew whether the garments they wore were 
of fashionable cut or not. There was no gymnasium, no 
organised athletics, and the only vent of exuberant physical 
strenuousness was a base-ball club; but that was before 
the day of base-ball leagues, and such games as were 
played were between competitive nines of the same organ- 
isation. 

The greatest interest of the students centred primarily 
about their diplomas, a great oration to be delivered by 
some invited orator at the commencement exercises, and a 
final ball. Next to this, in point of general interest and 
excitement, were the debates in the two societies called by 
the names of Washington and Jefferson, and their two 
celebrations called Intermediate and Final, with inter- 
mediate and final orators and a debater’s medal. Joint 
debates between the societies were unknown; the selection 
of an intermediate or final orator or winner of the debater’s 
medal in one of these societies was regarded as a great 
event, an honour almost equal to a high degree; and the 
zeal of friends to secure the coveted prize for the orator 
or debater of their choice was worthy of a much more 
important struggle. 

In those days the Greek-letter fraternities were numer- 
ous and flourishing. Such a thing as a Chapter House 
was, however, unknown, and banquets, which have become 
features of these organisations in later days, were unheard 
of. A fraternity meeting would take place in the room 
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of some member of the fraternity, and the entertainment, 
if there was any, consisted of the most primitive sort of 
food—crackers and cheese and sardines. 

Students seldom met in general assembly. One or two 
general meetings were held upon the lawn, the speakers 
addressing the gathering from the steps of the rotunda. 

The public hall in the rear of the rotunda, containing a 
very bad copy of the famous picture called “The School of 
Athens,” was regarded as a precinct so sacred that it was 
seldom entered except upon commencement days. 

There were large boarding-houses located upon the east 
and west ranges, and a number of smaller establishments 
outside of the university grounds furnished food for the 
students according to their location, and thither they were 
compelled to tramp back and forth in all sorts of weather, 
in some cases a distance of more than a quarter of 
a mile. 

There was no such thing as compulsory chapel. On 
Sundays and on Wednesday evenings services were held 
in one of the lecture-rooms, which was fitted up as a 
chapel. Attendance upon religious exercises or even upon 
lectures was purely voluntary. There were churches of 
many denominations in the neighbouring town of Char- 
lottesville, to which the students were free to go, or from 
which they might remain absent, according to their 
pleasure. Jefferson appears to have framed his university 
upon the idea that students were to be treated as men and 
not as boys, with liberty in all things amounting almost, 
if not quite, to license. 

Of public entertainments there were none. One or two 
lectures, delivered by some distinguished orator upon 
subjects of current interest during the course of a session, 
was the limit of such performances. The single circus 
which exhibited in Charlottesville during Carrington’s 
two-years’ course was the occasion of more hilarity and 
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dissipation than all the other diversions of his entire 
university career. 

The favourite and, in fact, the only assembling place for 
social intercourse among the students was along the 
corridors of the east and west lawns and ranges, and in 
pleasant weather upon the lawns themselves. In the 
afternoons these places were the scene of informal gather- 
ings of students for the exchange of views upon their 
favourite topics. 

In front of the portion of the west lawn tenanted by 
a certain number of young Marylanders, the baseball 
contingent was wont to assemble and discuss its favourite 
sport. Another set was accustomed to meet about the 
quarters of a certain wounded ex-officer and law student. 
The conversation of that group was apt to run toward 
subjects much more serious than baseball. Such, for 
example, as the probable action of Congress on the 
Southern situation, or, at other times, to reminiscences 
of the days of Chancellorsville, Manassas and Gettysburg. 
Another point upon the lawn was the favourite gathering 
place for those interested in the debates of the literary 
societies and the aspirants for their honours. In quiet 
confab beneath the shaded arcades, groups of prospective 
theologians, discussing religious matters or the affairs of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at another place, and 
at still another medical students met to regale themselves 
with those brutal pretences of inhumanity and insensibility 
to death and suffering in which they so delight. 

These gatherings seriously detracted from the privacy 
of dormitories located upon the lawns and ranges, while 
the “outlying provinces,” as Monroe Hill, Dawson’s Row 
and Carr’s Hill were called, were free from such annoy- 
ances, and this, among other reasons, had led Carrington 
to select Carr’s Hill for his abode. 

The most popular place in the university was its ex- 
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cellent library, stored with a good collection of standard 
historic, literary, scientific and political works. ‘There 
never was a time in its history when its treasures were so 
industriously sought by the students. The dormitory in 
which no books from the library were to be found was 
rare indeed. The students were conscientiously trying 
to repair their educational losses sustained by the inter- 
ruption of war, and the books which each student read 
were true indices of his intellectual bent. One dormitory 
would be stacked with law books and masses of notes, 
where its occupant was even then preparing legal text- 
books which are now generally known in the profession. 
In another might be found volumes of theological and 
philosophical works to aid its‘occupant in preparing for 
the ministry. In another the works of standard poets, 
authors and political writers, on which to lay the basis 
of a career as orator or editor; and so on, throughout 
the whole catalogue of intellectual aspirations. Earnest 
searchings everywhere, in many instances destined to be 
rewarded with success. 

There was little of ball or banquet in the social life of 
the students. There was neither time nor money to 
waste upon such frivolities. Nevertheless, there was much 
of pleasant social life for those who had time and inclination 
to enjoy it. Among the families of the large corps of pro- 
fessors were many charming young women, and the town 
had its full quota of female youth and beauty. Professors 
Cabell, Schele, de Vere, Holmes, Maupin, Smith, Gilder- 
sleeve and Minor kept open houses upon the lawns. 
Among the matrons Mistress Gildersleeve was at the 
zenith of her beauty and attractiveness. She and her 
sisters the Misses Colston, the Misses Maupin and Miss 
Mary Minor were very popular. The society of Char- 
lottesville included many delightful families. Among 
them were those of Judge Robertson, Hon. Shelton F. 
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Leake, Mr. Valentine Southall, Judge Shackleford, and 
many others. Handsome, witty, accomplished Mistress 
Shackleford held her salons in the town, often attended 
by a dazzling creature whose beauty would have graced 
any gathering anywhere. In the house of Professor 
Schele were a group of most attractive girls who attended 
his private school; and dotted about upon the neighbouring 
hills were the country homes of the Rives, the Maurys, 
the Garths and many others. Social intercourse consisted 
of informal calls, in some instances confined to certain 
days; to escorting the fair ones to and from church, or upon 
afternoon walks, an occasional dinner or tea with some 
private family. Sometimes parties were made up to 
visit Monticello, and occasionally house-parties for 
Saturdays and Sundays at the hospitable homes in the 
country. But in those days, either from lack of means or 
from ideas of propriety, taking a young girl driving in a 
buggy was regarded as altogether improper. 

Amid these scenes Powhatan Carrington had now 
dwelt sufficiently long to be more or less at home. His 
acquaintance with fellow-students was large, and he had 
brought with him all the letters of introduction which were 
necessary to insure him a cordial reception in the homes 
in the vicinity. He had made a good impression every- 
where. ‘There was a healthfulness, a manliness, and an 
independence about his bearing which attracted attention 
to him, stamped him with the mark of leadership when- 
ever he saw fit to exercise it, and made him many friends. 
He had joined one of the societies and was becoming 
interested in the debates. He had been asked mysterious 
questions by several students, which gave him reason to 
believe that he would soon be invited to join one or more, 
and might even take his choice between several, of the best 
Greek-letter fraternities. Even his boarding-house keeper 
had invited him, on several occasions, to private meals with 
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her family. There he had made the acquaintance of her 
charming daughter—charming and refined indeed in all 
respects—for in those days the best people, poor along 
with the rest, were glad enough to make a living by keeping 
a students’ boarding-house, and this daughter was one of 
the belles and the beauties of the university. So things 
were going pleasantly enough in all directions. 

Alone in his sanctum on the night in question he closed 
his note-books, replaced them upon the shelves, replenished 
the bowl of his long-stem pipe, drew up his arm-chair to 
the fire, and prepared for a quiet half-hour of reflection 
before retiring. Outside the night was clear and cold. 
The hoar-frost sparkled upon leaf and rock and grass 
under the starlight from a cloudless sky. His fire had 
burned low. Don’s movements upon the hearth-rug, as 
well as his own sensations, warned him that new logs would 
be grateful. Stepping outside to his wood-pile he gathered 
an armful of fuel, hurried back out of the nipping air and 
slammed the door with his heel, as if to shut out old Jack 
Frost, piled the wood high upon the andirons, and stirring 
the embers to light the blaze anew, drew his curtains 
together, seated himself in his arm-chair, resumed his 
pipe, called Don toward him, stroked the silken head 
which rested upon his knee, and gave himself up to con- 
templation of the past, his present and his future. The 
past had been stormy, with much of sadness and dis- 
appointment; the present seemed very bright and cheer- 
ful; the future hopeful but obscure. Through all his 
musings of past, present and future his grandmother’s 
face was ever foremost in the picture; but ever and anon 
the thought came over him that she could not be with 
him long. ‘To whom would he turn then for love, guidance 
and companionship? Not to his maiden aunt, for there 
was little of companionship between them and less of 
attempt at guidance upon his part. Her narrow and 
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helpless existence gave him little of unselfish love, nothing 
of comforting advice, and suggested more of care than 
joy or love in his future. Friends he had, many of them, 
yet none of them identified with or part of his aspirations 
for the future. Mr. Pennington, the nearest and most dis- 
interested of them all, was not even to share his business 
life. 

Ever and anon out of the dancing flames, into which 
he sat gazing, a female face appeared inseparabty linked, 
as it seemed to him, with all his future destiny. It was a 
strong, virtuous, womanly face; one in which character and 
love stood prominent, rather than any baby lines of beauty; 
yet one whose every lineament was aglow with charming 
femininity. In vain he sought to recognise some feature 
by which he might identify the woman thus disclosed to 
him. As if by a decree which was beyond his own 
volition he felt that she was part of his future destiny, but 
who she was he knew not. It was the first time in all his 
life that the subject of marriage had presented itself to 
him seriously. Not that he was insensible to the charms 
of the other sex, or that he had not, as a child, had his 
sweethearts; or had not, as a young cavalryman, danced 
and said gallant things to many pretty girls. On the 
contrary, he had always delighted in female society, 
always been popular with the fair sex, and had a chivalric 
admiration for woman. The boy’s heart was pure, his 
life had been clean, and his ideals of womanhood were all 
derived from the virtuous and unselfish guardians of 
his own childhood. Until now, however, the general 
verdict among his female friends was that he was heart 
whole and fancy free, a confession amounting, on the part 
of some of them, almost to a complaint. 

“Who can she be?” thought he to himself, half laughing. 
Then his mind wandered off to all the girls with whom he 
had had affairs, seeking to match their pretty faces with 
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the picture in the coals. There was Rose Ritchie, from 
whom he coaxed a kiss behind the door, “‘to make him 
fight,” the morning he joined the troop for the charge at 
Brandy Station; but the vision was not of Rose. He 
remembered the soft cheek of Polly Carter, when he 
kissed it that night he bade her good-by before the battle 
of Trevillians, and rode away half believing that he loved 
her. But the lineaments did not belong to the baby face 
of Polly. Then came the defiant but yielding resistance 
of the Pennsylvania country lass, whom he embraced near 
York because she dared him and called him “rebel,” 
after he had protected her home and she had thanked him 
for it. Since the war ended she had written to inquire 
if Lieutenant Carrington was still alive. And so on and 
so on to many another passing compliment and fancy of 
his merry, joyous career, without one clue to the riddle in 
the coals. For until now no serious thought of love had 
entered into his heart, and his high ideals of womanhood 
and of the sanctity of love had made him more than 
ordinarily cautious how or where he should cast the anchor 
of his faith and trust. 

It was past midnight when he roused himself from his 
reverie and retired, wondering what sort of woman his 
future wife would be, not once thinking of the real one. 
If he had been playing the game of “blind-man’s buff,” 
instead of guessing in the game of matrimony, he would 
not, in all his stumbling, have been “warm”’ once. 


CHAPTER VI 


His two years at the University of Virginia were among 
the busiest, the most formative, the most improving and 
the happiest in the life of Powhatan Carrington. 

The flitting vision of the future described at the close 
of the last chapter was relegated, amid the activities of 
the present, to that vague repository into which go so 
many af the day-dreams of youth. He became more and 
more a part of the little world which revolved about its 
own axis in that university as it does in every other institu- 
tion of the kind. 

Romeo exclaimed, “There is no world without Verona 
walls,” because his love and hopes were centred there. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the people about a uni- 
versity are much like Romeo. ‘To them the occupations 
of the outside world, current events of all kinds, even the 
affairs of State or Nation, which do not bear immediately 
upon their university life, seem of but secondary im- 
portance. Especially was this observable at the time of 
which we are writing. Many of the students were men 
who had taken active part in the great struggle lately 
ended and who might naturally be expected to feel a 
deep interest in the progress of events. Yet it was not so. 
To forget the outside world for a while and to enter com- 
pletely into the seclusion of university life seemed the desire 
of these tired men. Afterward many of them became 
active politicians, but now they sought first, education, and 
next, rest from the strife of the outside world. 

As the session advanced Carrington realised that he 
had undertaken no easy task when he undertook to attend 
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and prepare himself upon the lectures in Common and 
Statute Law, Equity, International and Constitutional 
Law and Practice; to do justice to the elaborate course of 
Professor McGuffey on Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy; to take an active part in the debates of the 
literary society; to pursue his self-imposed system of 
physical exercise; to cultivate the acquaintance of fellow- 
students, and devote a reasonable time to the social duties 
of the place. When these things were accomplished they 
left little idle time upon his hands. There were “quizzes” 
to be attended, meetings of his Greek-letter fraternity, 
walks to be taken with girls, and calls to be paid, and 
churches to be attended, and speeches for the debating 
society to be prepared, and notes of lectures to be written 
up, and the interruptions of calls from fellow-students. 
So that Mr. Powhatan Carrington found it hard to 
redeem the promise made to his grandmother that he 
would visit her frequently. Even Saturday night was 
the meeting night of his debating society. Into the con- 
tests of that society he threw himself enthusiastically. 
When his name was announced as one of the debaters upon 
a certain question, two weeks in advance of the discussion, 
he resolved to speak, although he had no idea whether he 
possessed any oratorical abilities. His ideas about this 
were much the same as those he held concerning service 
in the army. He thought that having joined he ought to 
do his best, in the station allotted to him, no matter how 
little he knew of the duty. Accordingly he procured 
certain books and prepared a speech upon the subject to 
be debated. During his hunting tramps, in the interval 
before the debate, he might have been seen alone in the 
fields gesticulating and repeating to himself the arguments 
he had committed to memory. The thing which made it all 


the more embarrassing was the fact that ladies attended 
the debates, 
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When the fateful time arrived our hero was on hand 
dressed in his best clothes, crammed with his juvenile 
oratory and altogether as uncomfortable and nervous as 
an inexperienced youngster could well be. With anxious 
eye and palpitating heart he watched the belles and 
beauties flocking in. He felt like a condemned man 
recognising faces in the crowd assembling to see him 
hanged. With a sickly smile he acknowledged, from the 
speakers’ benches, the bright and reassuring recognition 
of his landlady’s pretty daughter. He grew heartsick 
when a red-headed and by no means young, daughter of 
one of the professors fluttered into her seat, for he knew 
that she was of a literary and decidedly critical turn. 
Then, too, among the students he saw one much older than 
himself, with a great college reputation as orator and 
critic—one of those college prodigies in whom school- 
boys think they have discovered a coming Demosthenes or 
Cicero. One of those ever-recurring instances of a youth 
who accepts the college opinion of himself as true, assumes 
the role assigned him, and goes through life with the il- 
lusion undispelled, even after everybody else has discovered 
that conceit, mannerism, a pleasant voice and Columbian 
platitudes constitute his real stock in trade. ‘The indi- 
vidual referred to was assured of an honour in his own 
society, and attended the meetings of both societies with 
the patronising declaration that he wanted “to see how 
the colts ran.” 

The subject for debate was one of those hackneyed 
questions which are discussed by nobody but college boys. 
Something like, “Is Party Spirit Advantageous to a 
Republican Government ?”’ 

Carrington found it quite interesting, and his allotted 
side, the affirmative, accorded with his own inclinations. 
He was the third speaker upon his side and consequently 
the fifth to speak. The efforts of those who preceded him 
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were weak enough and the applause sufficiently generous 
toencourage him. But as his time approached his courage 
almost failed him. At last he was called upon. ‘The pre- 
siding officer turned to him, bowed and recognised “ Mr. 
Carrington.” He arose. At first he was awkward and 
embarrassed enough. The people before him seemed 
far away, as if he was looking at them through the large 
end of a telescope. His own voice sounded to him like that 
of somebody else. His feet seemed to require more at- 
tention than he had ever bestowed upon them before. 
His hands had never before seemed so large or so much in 
the way. But he had been in tight places before and had 
never yet been frightened out of his wits. Gradually his 
confidence and his thoughts returned to him. His mind, 
which was a good one, began to work. His eyes looked 
up. His head was thrown back. He forgot about his 
hands. His vibrant voice found no difficulty in expressing 
vigorously, with the tone of self-conviction which is the gem 
of oratory, the things he had to say. 

What he said was not so important as the manner in 
which he said it. For that manner is the thing which indi- 
cates whether, when we shall in real life have something to 
say of real importance, we will do it with force and vigour, 
or in a hesitating, doubting, stumbling, unconvincing 
way. 

Powhatan Carrington’s maiden effort proved to be a 
decided hit. He was boyish and untrained in manner and 
gestures, but he was so in earnest that he felt his own blood 
tingle with his utterances, and that is the thing which makes 
the blood of an audience tingle in response. When he 
reached his climax he appealed to his associates to apply 
the motto of their own society to the thought that party 
spirit is the life-blood of Republican vitality; that unanimity 
is seldom better than apathy; that the agitation of the waves 
is the grandeur of the ocean; that men are at their best 
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when “Quam fluctus diversi quam mare conjuncti.” 
That was considered a fine flight of oratory. It brought 
down the house with great applause.. There had been no 
debates for some five years, so nearly all those present 
thought the idea original—all but the red-headed Miss 
, who whispered to another elderly maiden near her 
that “Mr. , of Alabama, said that before the war.” 
If any man had dared to utter it five years later he would 
have been hissed. But it was original, even if somebody 
else had said it, and it went all right, and Carrington took 
his seat amidst great applause and hand-shakes and 
whispered assurances that it was “‘a great effort,” and on 
the vote the affirmative won. So, for the first time, he 
tasted that most dangerous and intoxicating of all draughts, 
the adulation of a sympathetic audience. Even the College 
Demosthenes advanced to shake his hand and assure him 
that he had displayed decided oratorical gifts which he 
ought to cultivate. At the time the man was sincere and 
the boy grateful. Later in life when the Oracle, from 
year to year, advocated, as they came up successively, 
every nonsensical and demagogical vagary that arose in 
politics and became a party weathercock whose support 
of any political tomfoolery depended solely upon its 
passing popularity, the younger man cared little for his 
praise. 

Carrington’s speech gave great satisfaction to that class 
of enthusiastic fellow-members who, without talents or 
industry of their own, are ardent society men, glorying in 
the appearance of attractive speakers in their own Society. 
Jack Brantley, of Mobile, and Tom Redwood, of Vicks- 
burg, with half a dozen others of his friends, were awaiting 
him as he came out, patted him on the back, told him how 
proud they were of him, and nothing would satisfy them 
but that he should accompany them to William Berkeley’s 
restaurant and celebrate his triumph. 
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Berkeley was a freckle-faced mulatto with an eye to 
business, who kept a primitive refectory outside thé 
grounds, and was growing rich by a credit system worthy 
of a New York financier. Unquestioned credit was 
extended to all applicants, and bills were charged up 
against every member of every party of his guests. If all 
paid, as they were likely to do, the profits were enormous. 
If but one settled, Berkeley was made whole. Profligate 
as were the sons of Southern planters, even in those days, 
champagne was a little too rich for their Confederate 
blood. Nevertheless, the hilarious gathering went off 
right merrily with brews of Berkeley’s punch, and admir- 
ably broiled partridges on toast. It was far into the 
night when Carrington found himself able to tear him- 
self away from his enthusiastic companions, who had 
already nominated him as candidate for the debater’s 
medal. 

When, the next day, he paid several visits, almost 
oblivious of the episode of the night before, he was sur- 
prised to find that his effort was being discussed through- 
out the Society of College, and that he was regarded as 
a new oratorical planet which had appeared in the College 
firmament. But the boy was not one who permitted 
flattery to make a fool of him. The advice which made 
most impression upon him was that of his good Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Minor, whose Bible class he always attended 
upon Sabbath afternoons. That just and good man told 
his students, in his opening lecture, that the greatest of 
law books was the Bible; that outside of all questions of its 
being inspired, no lawyer had a right to consider himself 
well versed in the fundamental principles of human 
justice while he remained ignorant of Bible precepts. 
That, for himself, while he believed in it, with the faith 
and the humility of a little child, and had devoted himself 
to expounding it as a religious duty, he advised every 
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student under him to make it his constant study, if for no 
higher motive than the benefit of its profound philosophy 
and gorgeous imagery. And faithfully, through all the 
years of his teaching, this devoted man on every Sabbath 
day gathered about him the sons committed to his charge, 
teaching them, partly by precept but far more by example, 
the value of a religious life. No man knows the extent of 
the benefits conferred by his voluntarily assumed task. 
As they passed out from the Bible class that afternoon 
Mr. Minor, with his peculiarly gentle and winning smile, 
joined Carrington and extending his hand said, “Ah! Mr. 
Carrington, I must congratulate you. I am told by my 
daughter, who attended the debates last night, that you 
quite distinguished yourself as a speaker.” Carrington 
was too surprised and confused to make much response. 
It had never occurred to him before that Mr. Minor, amid 
his many cares as teacher, took any interest in the outside 
doings of his students. Yet in time he came to know 
that he did, and that he not only knew the tastes, idiosyn- 
cracies, strength and weaknesses of every member of a 
class, but nursed them as “a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wing.” “I said I congratulate you,” said he, 
after a pause, and with a gentle look of interest. “But 
I doubt if it is altogether a subject of congratulation. Your 
career is of deep concern to me. I have watched you 
with real interest. Your grandfather was one of Vir- 
ginia’s foremost lawyers and orators. Without wishing 
to flatter you, I may say to you that you have seemed to 
me to possess decided aptitude for law, the inclination to 
careful study, and a freedom from bad habits. Until now 
I had no knowledge of your abilities as a speaker, and 
while it is well enough, if you have such, be careful not to let 
the passion run away with you. You know, my dear Mr. 
Carrington, how easy it is to talk, and so many people 
talk without thinking. ‘My Lord Bacon saith,’ said he. 
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looking wise and judicial, ‘Reading maketh the full man. 
Writing maketh the accurate man, and Speaking maketh 
the ready man.’ It seems to me wise that a man should 
be full and accurate before he attempts to be ready. I do 
not belittle the benefits of the literary societies, but if my 
own advice were sought I would say that it were better if 
the student should delay his serious efforts at speaking 
until his second or third year. ‘Then, having studied and 
written much, he is better prepared for this last, but by 
no means least, accomplishment.” 

It was all said without the slightest tone of reproach, 
and with such manifest interest in the boy’s welfare that it 
made a deep impression. Powhatan’s friends were sur- 
prised, a little later on, to discover that he spoke less fre- 
quently in the Society, was firmly resolved not to become 
a candidate for Society honours that year, and that no 
persuasions could shake him from his decision. 

All that he would say was that he could not spare the 
time from his other engagements and might become a 
candidate next year. Meanwhile, however, his friends 
elected him President of the Society for a term, and 
all concurred that he presided over its deliberations with 
great dignity. 

Then came the hard and trying winter season, alter- 
nating between deep mantles of white snow and deeper 
mantles of bottomless red mud, which clothe these foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge from November until March. For 
months, toiling back and forth from Carr’s Hill to lectures 
and meals through banks of snow or stiff, clinging mud 
more than ankle-deep, was a serious business. The snow- 
banks were piled so high that they shut out the view of 
everything beyond. Many a day Carrington brought 
back from his dinner food sufficient for a cold supper, 
and, brewing his own pot of tea in his room, contented 
himself with that rather than brave the sleet and snow 
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and mud between himself and his boarding-house. But 
even the impossible conditions outside had their advantages, 
for they gave great opportunities for study. Cooped up in 
his snug quarters, with no companion but Don, he toiled 
away right studiously at Blackstone and Vattel, Sir 
William Hamilton, Jouffroy and Cousin. 

Yet even periods like these were not without their 
diversions. 

One day as he was returning from lecture, clothed in 
mackintosh and high gum boots, a party of students re- 
siding upon the west lawn were amusing themselves snow- 
balling those passing back and forth under the arcades 
of the east lawn. Carrington paused to watch the sport. 
Gradually the east lawn men began to return the fire. 
Between the two sets of contestants lay the broad lawn 
covered to a depth of six inches or more with unbroken 
spotless snow. As classes were dismissed and new men 
came upon the scene they distributed themselves to one side 
or the other and became parties to the sport. It was like 
the preliminary skirmishing before a general engagement. 
Soon cheering began, and with it, through the alley-ways 
leading to the ranges, and over the hills from the outlying 
provinces, streamed the students attracted by the noise, 
until a battle royal was in progress, participated in by half 
the students of the university. Carrington felt the old 
battle spirit take possession of him and soon found himself 
ranged with the party on the east lawn. By some process 
of natural selection he became first the leader of the nearest 
group and finally of the whole body of defenders. Marshal- 
ling the opposing hosts with all the enthusiasm of boyhood, 
he saw his valued friend Major , of Mosby’s partisan 
rangers. From force of habit the old officers on each side 
were assuming commands and getting the combatants into 
military order. ‘The windows of the Professors’ houses 
were by this time thronged with female faces peering 
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forth to watch the fight. Each side had by this time 
advanced somewhat for convenience of ammunition. 
The air was filled with flying snow-balls and reverberated 
with shouts of defiance. Powhatan saw the enemy’s 
fire slacken as if they were gathering themselves for a 
final assault. As an old soldier he knew its meaning and 
shouted to his men to prepare for it. Then, above the 
shouting he heard the clarion voice of Major ring 
forth the order for a charge, and his opponents came 
bounding forward with an old-time rebel yell. With 
the instinct and the experience of a soldier Carrington 
ordered a counter-charge. His eager followers responded 
gallantly and came on with him at a run, and for some 
minutes there was a hand-to-hand struggle on the campus 
as desperate in all things but the weapons used as those 
which occurred at Cold Harbor or at Spottsylvania. The 
fight was waged long with varying fortunes. First one 
side and then the other appeared to have the advantage. 
Carrington himself received a snow-ball in the ear which 
seemed to burst his tympanum and almost to penetrate his 
brain. The contestants were as hot and red as if toiling 
under an August sun. The fight had passed the stage of 
cheering, with the issue all in doubt, when a fresh storming 
party, formed and manceuvred under Carrington’s orders, 
sallied forth from the rotunda area and fell upon the flank 
of the enemy, rolling it back as Jackson did Howard at 
Spottsylvania and spreading panic through the whole 
opposing line. Only brave Major held his ground, 
until a snow-ball hit him squarely in the mouth, as he 
shouted a command, and knocked him flat. Before he 
could rise, half strangled, he was a prisoner, led ignomini- 
ously into the presence of Col. Carrington to explain, if 
he could, why he had waged war upon his peaceful neigh- 
bours. 

A court-martial of Major 











was organised as soon 
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as his enemies could regain their wind. It took place 
in the Moot Court room hard by. ‘There was no difficulty 
about procuring witnesses, for curiosity overcame the fears 
of his own followers, and they willingly testified against 
him for the privilege of attending the trial and getting near 
the fire. He was allowed counsel of his own selection, 
and Burke of Kentucky prosecuted as Judge Advocate. 
By sunset he had been tried, convicted and sentenced. 
President Carrington, the commander of the victorious 
forces, pronounced the sentence, which was that he should 
forthwith be taken to William Berkeley’s place, and 
at his own proper cost furnish for the Court, counsel for 
the defence, and the man who knocked him down, a bowl 
of hot apple-toddy large enough to quench their thirst and 
repair all damages to their constitutions. Major , who 
was a total abstinence man and even then a good lawyer, 
and was advised by other astute men, threatened to appeal 
to John B. Minor, the Supreme tribunal; and lest the 
judgment should be reversed, through the well-known 
prejudice of the Appellate tribunal against intoxicants, 
the Court agreed to bear half the cost, and further pro- 
ceedings were adjourned to Berkeley’s. 





CHAPTER VII 


“CauLp blew the bitter, biting North” one Thursday 
afternoon shortly before Christmas. From his northern 
window Carrington looked out across the Albemarle hills, 
which had become his familiars in his many autumn 
tramps, and saw them deep buried beneath the still falling 
snow. Far away, amid skeleton groves, the few residences 
in sight stood cold and cheerless without sign of life. Even 
the trains, which in summer time rushed noisily through 
the railroad cut not far away, now sped silently by, throw- 
ing up great sprays of snow, their leaden smoke hanging 
in the cuts long after they had passed. The oaks and 
hickories upon the hill-slope, even to their tiniest twigs, 
were black and white with the burden of the snow, and the 
wind whistled sharply in every crevice of the windows. 

Don had slept until he could sleep no more, and sat 
watching the fire, or changed impatiently from place to 
place, whimpering as if tired of the long confinement. 
Deep inroads had been made upon the wood-pile by the 
constant drain of Carrington, who kept a roaring fire 
going. He had studied and studied until his brain was 
weary. His neighbours Spear and Watkins and Lothrop 
had dropped in for a social game of whist and played until 
dinner-time. They had made a rush of it through the 
snow-drifts for their dinner, and now, as the day grew 
darker, all seemed at the end of their resources. Nothing 
was left to be done, apparently, but to take an afternoon 
siesta, and even that seemed impossible in the blue fog of 
tobacco-smoke with which the room was filled. 

Suddenly Don pricked his ears, faced the door, uttered 
a low growl, followed by a short bark as a heavy knock 
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sounded upon the door. “Down charge,” exclaimed 
Carrington, and called “Come in.” The obedient beast 
settled back upon the rug. “Come in and shut the door,” 
repeated Carrington, to a powerful black man, clothed in 
an old army overcoat, with a red comforter about his neck, 
and snow-banked hat drawn over his eyes, who stood 
grinning at the open door while gusts of wind blew in the 
snow-drifts. The negro quickly enough snatched off his 
hat and beat it upon his thigh, stamped his great cowhide 
boots upon the pavement, made a movement as if to enter, 
but hesitated, exclaiming, “Does yo’ dog bite, Boss?” 
“No, indeed,” said Carrington, impatient at the inrushing 
cold. “He’s perfectly kind. Come in. Don’t stand 
there freezing us.” So the man stepped cautiously in, 
closed the door, kept his eye upon the crouching dog, and 
held fast to the knob, ready to bolt at the first movement 
Don should make. On the other hand, Don, while after 
the caution given him he dared not attack the man, kept his 
eyes riveted upon him. For, be it known, that the thing 
called race-prejudice exists among gentlemen’s sporting 
dogs as distinctly as in people, and while they will not look 
up or take the slightest notice of the entrance or departure 
of white people, they are aroused, alert and aggressive at 
the appearance of a black. “Who are you, and what do 
you want?”’ said Carrington to the darkey, who was so 
occupied watching the dog that he seemed to have for- 
gotten his business. “I cum wid notes for a lot of you 
gem’mens and ladies fum Judge Alexander’s,” said he, 
fumbling in the lining of his overcoat pocket for an 
elusive billet. Originally it had been a dainty missive, 
but was now slightly disfigured by having fallen once or 
twice in the snow from his hat, when it was blown off, and 
from having afterwards been placed in his pocket in the 
company of sundry crumbs of tobacco and ginger cakes. 
“Our folks is gwine to have a snow party an’ dey wants 
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you an’ some other ladies an’ gent’men to come to it,” 
said he, regaining his confidence, bowing and showing his 
ivories. ‘“‘How cold you are!” said Carrington, looking 
at his chattering teeth, as he received the note. ‘Come 
to the fire and warm yourself. Get out of the way, Don,” 
said he, gently nudging the dog with his foot, until he rose 
and crept sulkily under the bed. The man drew cau- 
tiously near the blaze, slipped his great paws out of a pair 
of mittens, which hung by a string about his neck, stretched 
them to the fire, and out of the fog which began to rise 
from him, remarked at his leisure, “Yes, sir! I tell you 
it 7s cold. J never seed sich a spell o’ weather. Dis here 
aint no time to be ridin’ aroun’ cairyin’ notes.” 
Powhatan quickly tore open the envelope and read: 


“Dear Mr. Carrington:— 

“What an awful spell of weather this is. So horrible 
that we have rebelled against further solitary confine- 
ment. From our windows we have watched the univer- 
sity, day after day, looking like a great white tomb, and 
wondered if its inmates are all frozen. Finally a brilliant 
idea has possessed us. As our mountain cannot go to your 
Mahomet, will you not come to it? We are to have a house 
party from Friday until Sunday. Selim, the bearer, has 
been bribed to take out the invitations at the risk of his 
life. We have engaged the Scotts for music, and all the 
wheeled vehicles upon the place have been put upon 
runners. We have invited the town girls, and all the girls 
at Professor Schele’s. Messrs. Fowlkes, Foote, Weston, 
Henley, yourself and several others constitute the men of 
the party. Dancing, reading, snow-balling and_taffy- 
pulling are on the programme. 

“When Selim returns with the acceptances we will make 
up the several parties and send in the wagons for them, 
loaded with straw, to fetch you all out. The vehicle for 
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you will be at the university about twelve o’clock to- 
morrow and reach here in time for luncheon. I offer 
you two inducements, one ethereal, the other gross. The 
first is that you shall be the escort of ——, the other that 
Papa had the hogs all killed last Monday, and our home 
is swimming in grease. 
“Sincerely, 

HRS.V.P. “BERTHA ALEXANDER. 

“Tarlton, Dec. , 1865.” 





It took little time to pen the joyous acceptance—‘“I 
shall be with you to-morrow without fail. True, this is 
no time for travelling, but the thought of your grease 
tempts me to roam. Pardon this nightmare of wit. 
Have been reading all day in the Federalist about both 
Greece and Rome and am glad enough to lay them aside 
for the peace and home held out by you. Thanks, too, 
for the charming companion assigned to me. Acting as 
her knight upon the way out is a delightful and easy task. 
May I still be strong enough to fulfil my duties to her 
after I have joined you.” 


Making his allotted rounds without serious injury and 
returning to Tarlton with his pockets filled with something 
more substantial than mere complimentary notes, and a 
breath pardonably reeking with sundry potations, Selim 
delivered the acceptances of enough young people to 
assure a goodly company for the hospitable Alexanders, 
and they set themselves about the preparations for their 
guests with a bustle strongly in contrast with the lassitude 
and ennui of the past few days. 

Tarlton with its outlying offices and convenient buildings, 
collected around it in the time when a plantation mansion 
house was a small town, was so arranged that males and 
females would have their respective abiding-places free 
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from the intrusions of each other. Beds were moved 
into the girls’ rooms and out of the men’s rooms and into 
this place and out of that, until all was upturned save the 
sacred chambers of the Judge and Mrs. Alexander upon 
the first floor. All the extra leaves were placed in the 
extension-table in the great dining-room. ‘The fire-places 
in hall, library, parlours and dining-room were decorated 
with holly, loaded with red waxen berries, gathered from 
the adjoining mountain-side. Punch-bowls and candle- 
sticks and silverware generally were burnished. ‘The 
kitchen and pantries were alive with preparations of 
untold delicacies, and even the good old Judge found his 
way to the cellar with candle-stick, decanters and funnel, 
to see to it that the right Madeira should be decanted, 
and the rum and brandy for the egg-nog came from the 
proper puncheons. “God bless my soul,” said he, as 
he came puffing back from the wine-cellar with a precious 
burden, ‘“‘this does indeed promise to be a joyous gather- 
ing. I am glad you thought of it, my dears.” Behind 
his gold-rimmed spectacles his ruddy, healthy old face 
glowed; for of late his life had not been very merry. 

Judge Alexander was a prominent member of an old 
and numerous Albemarle family. In many ways it was 
connected with the family of Mr. Jefferson; yet for half 
a century the Alexanders had been Federalists, and 
prominent as Whigs. The Judge himself had repre- 
sented his district in the Legislature, and his social and 
intellectual standing was of the best. He married a charm- 
ing wife, connected with most of the leading people of the 
State, and reared a family of sons and daughters whose 
attractive personalities and devotion to him insured his 
social status, no matter what might be his political views. 
Personally he was a most lovable man and a typical 
Virginian. No matter how strong might be his opinions 
upon any subject, he was courtly and deferential to an- 
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tagonists and won their respect. No matter what political 
views he entertained, no woman could come under the 
spell of his polished courtesy without acknowledging its 
charm, and his conduct toward his most implacable 
political foes was filled with the milk of human kindness. 
When the issue of secession came, he did not hesitate to 
announce that he was a Union man. When the State 
seceded he accepted the fact, but declined to become a 
party to the proceeding. He was too old to fight, and, 
being a wealthy man, retired to his estate; but he wrote 
to his son, who was at a German university, to remain 
there until the return of peace. Fortunately an infirmity 
which unfitted the youth for military service reconciled 
him to his father’s orders, for, in spite of their devotion 
to him, his children had too many ties of blood and sym- 
pathy to make them impartial witnesses of the death 
struggle of friends and kinsman. He differed even from 
his own brothers, and saw his beloved nephews volunteer 
and fall in the Confederate service. He mourned for 
them sincerely, but was obdurate to the last, refusing to 
lift his hand to aid a cause which he looked upon as 
suicidal folly. 

“‘God bless my soul,”’ he would say. ‘That was his in- 
variable expression when he desired to express himself 
emphatically. “Is it not enough that Iam quiescent? I 
cannot and I will not do more.” And he did not. The 
war ruined him financially. He bore that stoically, only 
saying that he knew it would be so from the first. Not long 
after the war ended he announced publicly that he felt him- 
self absolved from further silence; that he had no sym- 
pathy with Democracy; that he saw no more hope for the 
South in Democratic doctrine than he had seen in the past, 
and that he would thenceforth cast his vote with the 
Republican party. This was a great shock to his friends 
and even to his family. Many a Confederate declared that 
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he was senile; many a one that he was a traitor; many 
another that he had been bribed. Others resented it all 
the more bitterly because he was one of their own class 
and his exalted and blameless social status was likely, 
as they thought, to have a bad influence in persuading 
others to do likewise. In those days affiliation with the 
Republican party was deemed treason to the dead Con- 
federacy. 

When he next visited Charlottesville, several of his old 
friends refused to take his outstretched hand and turned 
away. But however they may have wounded him, he 
adhered to his position, withdrew to his home and bided 
his time for justification. Perhaps he did not realise 
how different a thing it was to be a Republican in Virginia, 
from being one in New York or Massachusetts. No 
matter how good the principles of a party may be, it 
sometimes happens that its personnel in certain Jocalities 
is so bad that decent men cannot affiliate with it there. 
May be he did not foresee that the Republican party in 
Virginia was to be for a long time largely composed of 
native scalawags, honoured for disreputable desertion, and 
plundering carpet-baggers, and negroes unfit to vote; or 
that these were to be rewarded and recognised in preference 
to conscientious loyal men, of whom there were many, or 
conscientious ex-Confederates. He could not foresee that 
the lower and more numerous class of so-called Repub- 
licans hated and feared accessions to their ranks of better 
men than themselves; that they did not want them, and 
that even Northern Republicans would look with suspicion 
upon Southern gentlemen who espoused the Republican 
cause, and would be unable to comprehend that their 
reasons for becoming such might be high-minded and 
disinterested. But the poor old gentleman found it out 
before he died. President Grant made him a Federal 
Judge. He took the place, discharged its duties faithfully, 
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saved his own people from much of the oppression and 
thievery to which a less worthy man would have subjected 
them, and died calling himself a Republican. But he 
never had any influence in his so-called party at home, 
because he was too good for it, or at Washington, because 
the administration could not be made to understand just 
why, being a Southern man, and at the same time a gentle- 
man, he was a Republican. In later days he would not 
even have secured that poor recognition, for his genteel 
Southern republicanism would have discredited him. 

Such was the travesty of its professions enacted by the 
party of “high moral ideas,” and many an honest Repub- 
lican in the South has dropped out of line, tired of support- 
ing “high principle”’ for the benefit of “low scoundrels”; 
weary of being discredited by leaders who listened to the 
hypocritical advice of Southern democrats, who whispered 
that his very gentility, coupled with his political views, 
make him a sort of “white black-bird,” and “unavail- 
able.” 

For some months before this heavy snow-fall, a social 
frost had been upon the beautiful home, “Tarlton,” 
nestling in the foot-hills near Monticello. The young 
folk had not felt it because they were flitting back and 
forth in the society of the university, nor had the old 
folks taken it much to heart, but the fact was that the social 
gaiety of “Tarlton” had been at a low ebb, and the old 
Judge and his wife, always accustomed to hospitality, 
were as much pleased at the prospect of its revival as the 
youngsters themselves. 

Promptly at the appointed hour next day came the 
promised vehicle. Carrington and his companions were 
on the watch for it. The great farm wagon, placed upon 
rough runners, was piled high with straw. A black 
driver sat upon an improvised box. A half-grown boy 
was mounted upon one of the leading mules. Cow-bells 
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furnished the regulation jingle, and bright comforters 
about the drivers’ necks furnished the appropriate bits of 
colour. The storm had lifted; the wind had died out; but 
the skies were still overcast with the leaden hues of winter. 

Carrington and his companions provided themselves 
with tin horns. Out of Professor Schele’s house, bundled 
up past recognition, issued forth a jolly troop of girls, 
laughing and chattering as they tripped along the arcades 
and bounded like so many fawns into the straw-piled 
wagons. When the whole party had settled themselves 
and drawn over them the blankets and robes of which there 
was abundant supply, away they went at a clipping gait, 
down the university slope, across the railway and up the 
highway to Charlottesville, the chorus of horns and shouts 
of laughter bringing many a wondering face to the windows 
of the houses along their route. In the town itself this 
vehicle, and the several others out upon the same mission, 
quite stirred up the populace. Storekeepers stood in the 
doorways cheering. Dogs scurried after them barking, 
and many a friendly hand pelted them with snowballs 
as they dashed through the streets of the quaint little 
village. 

To Carrington had been assigned the duty of escorting 
Miss , the beauty of her town and time. With 
merry blast of horn the team drew up befors her door, and 
there, wonderful to say, she stood, actually ready. Bound- 
ing out and springing to her side Powhatan Carrington led 
her forth, almost speechless at her surpassing loveliness. 
She was young, joyous, simple, gracious, tall, supple, 
exquisitely rounded and agile. Her complexion was like 
the sunny side of a ripe peach; her chin and cheeks were 
dimpled about a mouth like Cupid’s bow, whose smile dis- 
played her faultless teeth beneath the nose of a Venus. 
Her blue-black hair peeped forth from a crimson hood, 
with a sheen like that of the raven’s wing. ‘Two glorious 
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hazel eyes lit up her face, so bright that if twin friendly 
stars had called on them to shine for them at night, birds 
would have sung, believing it was day. Withal she had a 
gracious and an amiable way, which brought men to her 
feet at first sight of her. Women sometimes said she 
was not bright. How did they know? Who shall decide 
such questions? Bright or not bright, she was not dull, 
nor invidious, nor gossipy, nor ill-tempered. She was 
beautiful to look upon and delightful in innocent com- 
panionship; and every man in that great university gave 
her the undisputed palm of beauty and of amiability. 
That, at least, is a triumph of which any woman and her 
children after her may well be proud—that village 
beauty of the 60’s! 

Carrington, as he gazed upon her, felt flattered and 
honoured at being selected to attend her, and showed it 
in the unspoken yet unmistakable manner in which 
refined men express such things. 

Away they went once more, this time breaking into jolly 
college chorus, and twenty minutes later the wagon-load 
of youth and happiness turned out of the highway into 
the wide-spreading grounds of “Tarlton.” Through the 
winding roadway where spruce and cedar bent beneath 
their spotless burdens and bare-armed oaks and maples 
half concealed their destination, they drove up to the 
broad stairway. Another party had preceded them, and 
yet another was immediately behind. 

There stood the short, stout old judge, looking like an 
English country squire. Beside him, in her gray plaid 
shawl and quilted hood, was his fragile wife, all smiles and 
joyous greeting, risking a spell of sickness in her desire to 
be hospitable. With them were their merry girls shout- 
ing and waving welcomes; and the grave, scholarly son, 
himself a university student, whose usually austere and 
formal aspect seemed thoroughly thawed out by the 
occasion. 
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“God, bless my soul! We shall be no longer cold, with 
these to warm us,” exclaimed their host, as he seized 
the beautiful face of Miss between his open hands 
and kissed her on both cheeks before she reached the top- 
most step. With like treatment of each successive female 
head, as it appeared upon the porch, he passed them on 
to his gentler spouse, who bade them hurry in, remove 
their wraps, and reassemble in fifteen minutes for luncheon, 
which was already waiting. Away to their rooms and off 
to their quarters scampered women and men, and half 
an hour later saw them gathered around a feast fit for an 
emperor and his court; as happy as if a whole Capitol full 
of triumphant foes were not legislating to ensure their 
future loyalty and good behaviour a hundred miles away. 

Beatrice Alexander had taken Carrington at his word 
and had given him the seat beside her at table. She ex- 
plained it to him and to his fair companion by saying, 
“Papa has claimed Mag as his peculiar property 
during her entire stay, and I must see that you are not 
neglected.” Mag sat proudly by the Judge’s side, 
pleased at his preference, and not a bit regretting the 
loss of a more eligible escort. 

“Aw! Gentlemen,” exclaimed their host, in his peculiar, 
guttural, impressive: way, when a pause in conversation 
gave him an opportunity—‘‘give me your attention but a 
moment, if you please. I must recommend to you this 
Madeira. It has been in the wood in my cellar nearly 
forty years and is the remnant of a cask from the cellars 
of Mr. Jefferson. I have decanted it myself in honour of 
your visit, and beg you to join me in drinking the health 
of ‘the Ladies, God bless them!’” It was necessary that 
God should bless something or somebody whenever he 
spoke. 

While Mr. Jefferson’s ownership of anything did not 
add much to Carrington’s appreciation of it, he hia 
the wine excellent, and the sentiment congenial. 
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For several hours afterward as he sat about in the hall, 
or library, or drawing-room, conversing with them, or 
listening to their music, and contrasted his pleasant 
surroundings with the recent solitude in which he had 
been immured, he felt as if he was constantly quaffing 
glasses of Mr. Jefferson’s Madeira and repeating the 
sentiment, “‘the Ladies, God bless them!”’ 

After an hour’s withdrawal of the fair ones, during 
which the men amused themselves as best they might, the 
company reassembled, augmented by several fresh arrivals, 
notable among whom were the neighbouring Carr and 
Minor boys known as wits and wags. Carrington won- 
dered why one of them should have brought into the hall- 
way a large and not over-clean Confederate Army blanket, 
but that it meant something he felt sure, when certain 
of the girls exclaimed with delight that the Burmese 
Elephant and Western Orator had arrived. 

The dinner, served with a wilderness of handsome 
china, glass and candelabra, was something to be long 
remembered. 

There was a soup, guaranteed to be after a recipe 
brought by Mr. Jefferson from France. A fish concern- 
ing which, as there were no deep waters on Mr. Jefferson’s 
place, Carrington whispered to Beatrice that it was 
probably sent by Judge Marshall’s ghost from Richmond. 
A leg of mutton from Shadwell, of the stock introduced 
by Mr. Jefferson and preserved by his grandson, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph. A turkey, stuffed with chestnuts, 
a practice introduced, as the old Judge gravely assured 
them, by Mr. Jefferson. Every vegetable, of which there 
were many, was from seed procured by Mr. Jefferson. 
And the confections of all kinds were indisputably prepared 
after the methods introduced by a celebrated chef brought 
io Monticello by Thomas Jefferson upon his return from 
France. 
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Carrington, who was much amused at this adulation of 
Jefferson, at last ventured to suggest, ‘Judge, how is it 
that you so pattern after Mr. Jefferson in many things, but 
never follow his political teachings ?” 

“Haw, haw haw,” laughed the old Judge; ‘“‘a palpable 
hit, sir, to be sure. But, sir, I have never disparaged Mr. 
Jefferson. On the contrary, he was a very great man, 
sir, a very great man, sir. But I have always regarded 
him as a much safer guide in epicurean matters than in 
matters of morals or statesmanship, sir. Haw, haw, haw. 
God bless my soul, sir!” 

And the old Judge laughed until he was red in the face 
and his company laughed with him, and things went 
merrily on until the coffee arrived. Even concerning that 
the Judge began to explain that he always insisted on drip 
coffee and not boiled coffee. ‘That his method was derived 
from Mr. Jeff when he caught the dancing eye of 
Carrington and suddenly changed the subject. 

After dinner came the Scotts. Who were the Scotts? 
Reader, you argue yourself unknown. They were the 
greatest pair of mulatto fiddlers that ever drew a bow; 
whose fame will live as long as that of the sage of Monti- 
cello himself, whose presence was. indispensable to the 
success of any first-class entertainment within ten miles 
of the Virginia University. Giants in stature, with 
handsome distinguished faces; Chesterfieldian in manners, 
tireless and accommodating in their labours to please, 
these brothers deserve a monument in memory of the 
thousands and tens of thousands who, in their day and 
time, were made merry with their matchless melody. And 
such a melody! Not perhaps the classic production of a 
Paganini, but such lilting, soul-inspiring, well-timed, full- 
volumed, dashing, dancing airs as made the young folks 
spin and the old folks rock in sympathy. Bless their 
honest, courtly, joy-inspiring memories! For no two ever 
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lived there who gave their fellow-beings more of innocent 
pleasure, or apparently enjoyed it more themselves, 
Mounted upon an improvised dais, they scraped their 
bows and lightly tapped their violins as signal for the 
dance. 

For an hour or two the time was spent in cotillion, 
dreamy German waltz, dashing French deux-temps, 
marching lanciers and romping reels. Why seek to 
describe their details. Let us close our eyes, once more 
listen to the well-timed music; watch the graceful, flitting 
forms of youth; and once more hear the rhythmic fall of 
twinkling footsteps—all set in a background of demure 
old people seated about the walls, and merry black faces 
watching through every open door. 

Then came a pause. The lights were once more up in 
the dining-halls. Servants were hurrying thither with 
bowls of eggs and milk. Great platters were placed 
upon the shining tables. Demijohns of brandy and 
wine were brought forth. The grand old china punch- 
bowl, somehow or other connected with Mr. Jefferson, 
stood waiting for its precious burden; and host, hostess 
and guests began to brew the egg-nog without which no 
Christmas gathering in old Virginia would have been 
complete. The Judge assumed the task of measuring 
out the liquors. Mrs. Alexander broke the eggs, dis- 
tributing the yolks in one set of dishes and the whites in 
another. To the young people fell the task of beating the 
eggs. No one was left idle. All must be busy in order 
to achieve success. The formula is simple. Yet how 
dependent is the success of the royal brew upon the judg- 
ment and deftness of its compounders. 

What a busy company it was. Men and women beating 
away at their tasks—some deftly, some awkwardly—all 
vying who should first whip their eggs to proper lightness. 
Poor Carrington sputtered away with his whites of eggs, 
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strong enough to whip them over the house-top, but in 
his awkwardness making no impression, until a laughing 
girl, with a contemptuous “You goose!” snatched them 
away from him, and with the delicate whirl of her little 
wrist soon had them piled like sea-foam. 

One by one the toilers brought their burden to Mrs. 
Alexander, the presiding Goddess of the brew. As 
dish after dish of yolks passed into her zapacious bowl, 
“Mammy,” the only one whose measurements she 
trusted, passed in the sugar, and it was slowly stirred. 
One by one the pouting Hebes brought up their burden 
of sea-foam whites, sometimes forced to scrape them 
from their clinging with their dainty fingers. Then 
the solemn Judge advanced, measuring in the liquor with 
great precision as his good wife stirred. “Be careful, my 
dear,” said she, “don’t make it too strong.” “It can- 
not be too strong, my dear,” responded the Judge, jealous 
of any questioning of his expert knowledge. “The 
stronger the better, to cook the eggs. If it is a little strong 
we may add more milk.” 

“Ts it right, my dear?” said the mincing old lady, 
passing the spoon, from which she sipped a taste, to her 
knowing-looking spouse. ‘Tasting the mixture with much 
the air of a judge weighing the facts of a case, he at last 
pronounced, “Very good. Very good. Quite right, my 
love. Now, Cesar, you may place the bowl at an open 
window in the butler’s pantry, and when it has cooked 
awhile we will add the milk.’”’ So Caesar, the butler, lifted 
the heavy burden, which by this time was filled with ten 
thousand little bubbles rising from the contact of the 
liquor and the eggs, and bore it away. Applause and 
laughter in the hallway now drew the company away 
to behold young Carr and Minor, who had availed them- 
selves of the egg-nog brewing to dress as an Irishman and 
Irish woman, and were dancing away quite furiously to 
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the accompaniment of a jig played by the Scotts. After 
an encore in order that the Judge might see the perfor- 
mance, they sung a ludicrous song, purporting to be the 
return of a drunken Irishman to his home, in which one 
verse was sung by the man and the next by the woman. 
While this went forward the servants reappeared bear- 
ing great trays loaded with goblets of egg-nog. When 
the seductive drink was producing its most jovial effects, 
the Carr and Minor boys once more appeared, disguised 
as the “Burmese Elephant.” Two men covered with 
the gray blanket produced the effect of a great four- 
legged beast. The blanket was so tucked as to give the 
appearance of ears. ‘The front man held a lolling snout 
before him, and a third man rode on the back of the hind- 
most. A fourth, dressed in turban and baggy trousers, 
led the waddling beast around. The effect, which was 
entirely novel, so far as he was concerned, nearly threw 
the dear old Judge into a fit of apoplexy; an effect aggra- 
vated a few moments later when ‘The Western Orator” 
appeared on the landing of the stairway and addressed the 
audience below. Young Carr, who was a giant, had a glib 
tongue and had committed some high-falutin oratory 
calling for sentimental or highly emotional gestures. 
Standing in the shadows, with flowing drapery about his 
shoulders, his own arms were kept well behind him, and 
concealed in the drapery stood little Minor, his arms 
extended under Carr’s armpits, so that they appeared to 
belong to Carr. Carr spoke and Minor did the gesticu- 
lation, always making it unsuited to the sentiment. When 
Carr would invoke High Heaven to witness his exalted 
emotions, his right hand would go up and scratch his 
ear. When he passionately exclaimed, “I am your 
humble servant,” both his clenched fists appeared like those 
of a prize-fighter. When he said, “My feelings overcome 
me,” his hands interlocked and thumbs twirled around each 
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other. The audience screamed with laughter, and one 
particularly ludicrous effect resulted in such a fit of cough- 
ing on the part of the venerable Judge that they stopped 
the performance lest he should burst a blood-vessel. 

It was late into the night before the respectful Scotts 
asked leave to withdraw, and were permitted to depart 
after anxious inquiries from the Judge and Mrs. Alexander 
whether they had been well provided with food and drink, 
and under a solemn promise to return next day. They 
withdrew with many formal bows and expressions of 
good wishes, and that was the signal for a general breaking 
up. 

youn who was among the youngest of the visitors, 

found his quarters for the night in a comfortable office in 
the yard, with the heroes of the evening, the Burmese 
Elephant and the Western Orator, as his companions. 
Even after they had gone to their respective beds their 
conversation continued by the bright firelight from the 
piled hickory. 

Something was said by one of the youngsters about the 
Scotts—something laudatory—something rather defer- 
ential. “Who in thunder are these Scotts?” said Car- 
rington querulously, mystified by the deference and 
courtesy and importance given to them. ‘Don’t you 
know?” said young Minor, raising himself upon his 
elbow and peering over to his neighbour’s bed with an 
expression of surprise—for Minor knew all the Albemarle 
traditions—“ why, they are said to be the sons of Mr. x 
“Great Scott!” exclaimed Carrington, bursting into 
laughter and rolling over with his face to the wall. ‘‘ Well, 
that beats all. Everything about here—even the nigger 
fiddlers—is mixed up with that old man.” And so he 
fell asleep. 

Two other happy, happy days passed by. There were 
breakfasts at which the pledge of Beatrice was redeemed. 
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and spare-ribs, sausages and tender-loins told the story of 
porcine slaughter. ‘There were waflles and sally-luns and 
batter-bread and rolls and biscuits and snowy loaves 
worthy of the fame of Mrs. Alexander’s generous house- 
keeping. Then there were feeble, desultory efforts at 
outdoor life, with weak, womanly left-handed snow-ball- 
ings. But the glory of the visit was within doors, in the 
jolly reunions around the piano or the harp, and the 
stolen téte-a-téte in chimney jam and alcove and on the 
landings of the stairway. More than once our hero 
found himself alone and close to Mag He felt the 
power of her eyes, the sweetness of her voice, and talked 
things which he thought he felt. She in turn talked back 
to him as if he were not as one without hope. ‘They were 
delightful things and did no harm. They parted at her 
door that Sunday evening, with tender looks and promises 
of frequent meeting. But he knew her face was not the 
one he had seen in the fire-glow, and she did not believe 
half the soft things he had whispered. She had heard 
them too often and from too many others. It is not often 
that the injuries are fatal upon either side in college 
flirtations. 

When Powhatan Carrington, late Sunday evening, 
stumbled into his deserted quarters where the fire had 
gone out, and found his setter unfed and whimpering on 
chain—ay! when he walked into Mr. Minor’s lecture- 
room next morning—he thought he had never seen the 
university seem half so repulsive and wished heartily 
that he was through with this half-savage life and back 
within the bounds of civilisation. Boarding-house fare 
was simply flat after his royal joust, and even the sweet 
smile of pretty , the landlady’s daughter, seemed 
insipid. 

By the end of that session everybody that was anybody 
knew “Powhy” Carrington. When Commencement day 
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came his general acquaintanceship in college and popular- 
ity occasioned an amusing outbreak. Faculty, visitors, 
students, guests were assembled in the great hall. As the 
graduates in each school were announced, the students 
advanced and the Professors distributed their diplomas. 

Carrington had studiously attended the lectures of 
Professor McGuffey on Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, and derived much benefit from them. Pro- 
fessor McGuffey was an old friend of his family and a 
warm friendship had sprung up between himself and 
Powhatan. In fact the boy had shown an aptitude for 
the subject much greater than he was himself aware of, 
and the old Professor was proud of him. But while he 
had gone through his examinations and had no doubt of 
getting his diploma, he regarded this ticket as merely 
incidental, forgot about the degree, and as he had not 
graduated in any of his law studies, took the Commence- 
ment easy and escorted his friend to the exercises. 
They were seated far back in the hall, away from the 
mass of expectant students. 

Now this particular school was regarded rather con- 
temptuously by the irreverent, fun-loving students. Quite 
a number of men attended it as a pretext that they were 
studying. Moreover, Professor McGuffey, while he was 
a distinguished Minister and Professor, was as well known 
as the author or compiler of a popular series of Readers 
and Spellers used in the public schools, as for his more 
important works. Wherefore the students insisted that 
he only taught “readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic,” and that 
was what his diploma meant. 

Not so with the old Professor, however. He considered 
his diploma second to none in the university, and that the 
men who excelled in his classes showed the very highest 
type of intellectual capacity. Accordingly he bestowed his 
degrees with extreme unction. They were engrossed by the 
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venerable Secretary William Wertenbaker, with minute 
exactness, and when they were delivered Professor Mc- 
Guffey insisted that the graduates should take them in 
public from his own hand. 

When Powhatan appeared to enroll as a student, Secre- 
tary Wertenbaker asked his name. ‘‘ Powhatan Carring- 
ton,” was the reply. “Any middle name?” inquired the 
curious old man, peering at him as if it were impossible he 
did not have a middle name. Mr. Wertenbaker had been 
Postmaster in former years, and his passion for knowing 
the full names of the students was notorious. It was said 
that he had spent as much as six months in the effort to 
find out the full name of a single student addressed by his 
initials, and that he never failed. Once ascertained he 
never forgot the name. Sometimes the student who had 
evaded his curiosity for months would appear and hear 
his full name pronounced exultingly. Now that he was 
Secretary he had them in his power. When sharply 
questioned thus, Carrington recalled the fact that he was 
christened Powhatan Richardson Carrington, but his name 
was so long that he had dropped the second, and had not 
thought of it for years. To gratify the Secretary’s manifest 
desire that he should have a middle name he gave it, never 
thinking of the fact again until he heard the School of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy called, followed 
by the stentorian announcement, ‘Powhatan Richardson 
Carrington,” and saw the dear old Professor standing 
here with his diploma. 

Courtesy and every other consideration demanded that 
ke should advance, and he did so. His progress down 
the aisle seemed endless. His embarrassment was plain 
and the length of his journey started a titter throughout 
the hall. None of his friends had ever heard of the 
“Richardson” before. All knew that Mr. Wertenbaker 
was responsible for its appearance. Students seldom lose 
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an opportunity for fun, and in a moment the hall resounded 
with cries for “Richardson,” which soon degenerated into 
“Hello, Dick—graduate in spellin’?”” When he returned 
to his seat amid roars of laughter and rounds of mock ap- 
plause, his face was as red as a lobster, and thenceforth 
he was called “ Dick” Carrington rather than by any other 
name, so long as he was a student at the university. 
He took it good-naturedly, saying that the length of his 
name had always embarrassed him and made him wish 
for a short one, and now he had it. 

We must pass by the other scenes of the Commence- 
ment time, the orations, the bands, the balls, the grotesque 
awards of ugly club souvenirs, the fraternity suppers, the 
strolls with girls through lawn and range, amid thousands 
of swaying Japanese lanterns. 

And we bid our hero farewell for a time as he boards 
the Virginia Central train at Charlottesville for Richmond 
at the close of a most happy year. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ANOTHER winter had come and gone at the university. 
It was the leafy month of June. Once more a soft blue 
haze enveloped the distant mountains against which the 
deep-green forests, crowning the intervening foot-hills, 
stood out clear and strong like giant battalions massing 
for assault against Titanic battlements. 

Far as the eye could reach, it rested upon homes upon 
the distant hilltops with portico and column half con- 
cealed in cool, inviting groves. Herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep dotted the hillsides. The pikes of Albemarle, 
flanked by their stone walls, showed red in the sunshine 
as they wound through the valleys or boldly mounted and 
disappeared beyond the hills. 

Upon the lazy breeze borne in from distant harvest 
fields came the whirring sound of threshing-machines, and 
one might see the patient teams toiling around in tread- 
mills; the clouds of flying chaff; the labourers building up 
their golden stacks of straw. To eastward nestled the 
little town of Charlottesville, with spire and dwelling 
basking in the bright sunlight. Standing sentinel over 
all the dome of Monticello, outlined against the clear 
blue sky, looked down upon these scenes from the home 
and resting-place of Jefferson. 

The university itself had donned its most attractive 
garb. The columns of Rotunda, Portico, and Public 
Hall, and the long lines of colonnades, upon lawn and 
range, shone brilliantly white beneath the recent touch of 
the spring cleaner. Lawn and inclosure were fresh 
trimmed, and the air was burdened with the perfume 
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of their new-mown vernal grasses; hawthorn, coronaria, 
burning bush, and cluster rose peeped over the serpentine 
walls or clambered upon balcony or terrace. Industrious 
workmen had removed the last vestige of the débris of 
winter. ‘The place was spick and span to receive its ex- 
pected Commencement guests in the tidiest of spring attire. 

There was Sabbath stillness everywhere. Examina- 
tions were in progress. One might pass the lecture-rooms 
without hearing a sound to warn him of the busy hives of 
human working bees within. If he peeped through the 
open windows he might nevertheless see silent Professors 
sitting under great black-boards on which were inscribed 
column after column of questions, and facing these, in 
the amphitheatres of section-rooms, row upon row of stu- 
dents writing away silently, only looking up from time 
to time at the questions on the black-boards, or pausing 
in deep abstraction, with knit brows, in the effort to solve 
in their perplexed brains the answer to some unusually 
complicated problem. 

Hour after hour passed. One by one the students com- 
pleted their written answers to the questions on the boards, 
folded their examination papers, arose, delivered them 
in silence to the Professor, and with a bow retired noise- 
lessly. 

The law class was large, and the examination was what, 
in student parlance, was known as a “corker.” It re- 
quired hours for the quickest of the students to complete 
his work. From 10 a. m. until 10 p. m. Professor Minor 
sat there, reading or writing, while the rush of pen-work 
went on all around him. It was a hard strain. The sun 
had gone down and lamps were lighted when the first law 
student folded his papers with a sigh of infinite relief and 
passed them up. 

It was 8 Pp. mM. before “Dick” Carrington (everyone 
called him that now) arose, stretched himself and advanced 
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to the professor’s desk. His face showed the effects of 
the long strain. The ruddy glow of outdoor exercise was 
gone, for this examination was the culmination of weeks 
of intense preparation, day and night. It embraced a 
review of a two-years’ course in different subjects, and the 
desire to make a creditable showing had kept him down 
to hard work, until dark rings were about his eyes and 
deep lines of anxiety upon his face. Now, at the end of 
ten hours’ concentrated work, his mouth wore the pinched 
look which was on it when in battle he had tightened his 
sword-belt and pulled his hat over his eyes preparatory 
to some supreme effort. Professor Minor leaned over 
smiling as he took his papers, whispering, “Well, Mr. 
Carrington, I hope you did not find any insuperable 
difficulties.” It was the first human voice he had heard 
for hours. The boy glanced up with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness and whispered back, “It is murder in the first 
degree.”” The professor, amused at the quick reply, 
shook his white head and protested, laughingly, “Oh! 
No. No. I hope not. Not as bad as that, Mr. Car- 
rington,” and so they parted. 

But what is fatigue to youth? An hour of rest; an hour 
of sleep; the comforting reflection that the strain is over; 
and the mercury bounds back to its old place in the glass, 
as if it had never been disturbed. 

“Hello, Dick. Did you make it?” said Harry Weston, 
as Carrington came up the areaway. Weston had 
finished his work an hour before, and was having a quiet 
smoke in the moonlight upon the rotunda steps. “Oh! I 
presume I did,” he replied, yawning wearily. “But what 
a soul-searcher it was.” 

Tired out and wishing to be alone, he bade his com- 
rade good-night and sauntered off through the grounds in 
the direction of his quarters. ‘The full-orbed moon rode 
above the tree-tops upon Carr’s Hill, casting long shadows 
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from the grove across the intervening spaces. A filmy 
mantle of light fog hung upon the new-mown lawn and 
lake, liberating every perfume that earth and herbage 
give up in such sweet summer-time. There was indeed the 
suggestion of the oft-referred-to Academic Groves in the 
blending of gable and column, facade and portico, shel- 
tering trees, moonlight and silence. “Dick” Carrington 
enjoyed it heartily, at the same time realising, with a tinge 
of sadness, that just when he had learned to love the place 
and saw ‘t at its best he was about to quit it forever. 

Answering his familiar whistle, his setter came bounding 
down the hill, placed his cool muzzle in his hand, and 
trotted proudly by his side, as they two toiled up the slope 
together. It took but a glance to see how master and 
beast had both developed from youth to maturity during 
their term at the university. 

On his table, when he lit his lamp, he found letters from 
home. A week before, notwithstanding the pressure of 
his studies, he had mailed the gorgeous invitations, which 
are always sent out—one for the Graduating Exercises; 
another for the joint celebrations of the Societies. Both 
were elaborate with expensive engraving, in which Wash- 
ington and Jefferson were prominent. When Carrington 
saw his name announced as recipient of the Debater’s 
Medal, he felt a natural and pardonable pride at the dis- 
tinguished company in which it appeared. 

During his two-years’ course he had corresponded regu- 
larly with Mr. Pennington, whose kindness he always 
gratefully remembered, but he had seen little of him and 
less of Edith. He seldom thought of Edith, and then 
only as the child of his friend. Important changes had 
taken place in the family affairs of the Penningtons. Mrs. 
Pennington’s death occurred the autumn the war ended. 
It was sudden and distressing. It was a great blow to 
her husband and daughter; so great, in fact, that the 
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family physician demanded a change of scene for Mr. 
Pennington and ordered him to go abroad. After wan- 
dering about Europe for some months, Pennington refused 
to remain longer. Upon his return, finding his old home 
unendurable, he refused to remain there or to lead a life 
of idleness, and resolved to take up a temporary residence 
in Richmond, where the coal properties needed his super- 
vision and would give him occupation, and for the further 
reason that Edith would have the advantage of the excel- 
lent female schools in Richmond. Thus it had come 
about that the Penningtons were Carrington’s fellow- 
townsmen. ‘Their appearance and the character of their 
establishment in Richmond created quite a sensation in 
that provincial place. ‘They leased a handsome residence 
upon Franklin Street, fetched with them their coachman, 
carriages, horses, library, household furnishings, and a 
prim, staid New England housekeeper who had been with 
them for many years. Pennington liked southern cooking, 
and had no objection to black servants, so his house- 
servants were secured in Richmond, much to the disgust 
of Mrs. Willard, the housekeeper. 

Anxious that Edith should receive a real education and 
make acquaintances among those of her own age, he 
entered her as a regular boarder at Mme. Le Faire’s 
school for young ladies. His duties were to call him away 
from the town frequently, for which reason he arranged 
that his daughter should have her fixed abode at the 
school, with the benefit of its training and associations; 
but her own apartments were prepared for her at their 
home, and he made special reservations that she might be 
there with him whenever he or she so desired; that she 
might always be at home from Friday until Monday morn- 
ing; and that she might fetch with her such of her school- 
mates as she saw fit. Now the opulence of all this was stag- 
gering to Richmond society at that time, when a man was 
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considered fortunate if he was able to send his daughter to 
school at all. The sight of a girl paying full board, when 
her father’s house was not three blocks away, startled the 
populace. Moreover, there was not another white coach- 
man in the town. So at first when the girl, to whom it 
all seemed perfectly natural, went driving about in her 
father’s carriage with a white driver, and the story got 
abroad of her having her own home and a home at school, 
and a maid and a house-keeper, and this and that, certain 
invidious people said it was only the ostentation of a 
rich Yankee parvenue, who had come there for no good 
purpose, and was trying to get into society by making a 
display. ‘The coachman settled his part of the trouble 
pretty quickly. He found that he had no status with any- 
one. He considered himself better than the “naiggers,” 
as he called them, and the whites in his own station looked 
upon his employment as menial. So after about a month, 
during which he nearly smoked and drank himself to 
death in the solitude of his own room, he threw up his job, 
went back to New Jersey, and spent the remainder of his 
life damning the Sunny South as no place for a white man 
to live. Pennington had no trouble in securing a colored 
coachman, who served him faithfully. 

Poor little Edith. It was hard that she should be the 
victim of any such absurd notions. In her black dress 
she was pale and heart-sore. She felt her mother’s loss 
most keenly, and was at the age when a girl most needs a 
mother’s care and companionship and guidance. Lacking 
these, she yearned for the sympathy and love of some 
female friend. At first she had none in Richmond, except 
dear old Mrs. Carrington, her maiden daughter, and Mrs. 
Willard, the house-keeper. The latter two were about 
as sympathetic as two wooden Indian maidens before a 
tobacco store. One was sour about her exile from the 
North, the other bitter about the defeat of the South, and 
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the milk of human kindness had gone dry in both. The 
child adored her father and had gladly accepted his plan 
of life, because he had been so unhappy as an idler and 
wanderer. She saw him now occupied and interested, 
which was her sufficient reward. Moreover, she liked 
the southern climate, and such of the Virginians as she 
had met. ‘Then there was something else which, in her 
modesty, she never even confessed to herself. It was a 
foolish, improbable fancy, perhaps, but one which, 
matter how often she tried in silence to laugh it away, or 
blush it away, or crush it away, came baek and peeped 
into her heart with a smile. She never saw a soldier upon 
horseback that her heart did not go pit-a-pat. She made 
her father hang Jeb. Stuart’s picture in the library because, 
as she said, ‘‘Tle was such a gallant lover of the fair 
sex.” In the gloom of her e: arly residence in Richmond 
she found her “abies f delight in calling on Mrs. Carrington 
and taking her out for drives. Tt was a Godsend to the 
old lady, and when, on his occasional visits, Powhatan 
found his grandmother looking so much brighter and 
better than she had- done for years, he patted her on 
the cheek and told her he believed she thrived best in his 
absence. 

It pleased Edith, in her many and long drives with Mrs. 
Carrington, to hear how important a part the Carringtons 
had played in the early settlement of Richmond, in the 
service of the State, and in the settlement of the Ohio ter- 
ritory. When the garrulous old lady would speak of her 
own father’s career at the bar and on the bench, and of his 
intimacy with the great Chief Justice, the child encouraged 
her and mondaned: why these old tales so interested hee 
Although Mrs. Carrington frequently mentioned Pow- 
hatan, Edith betrayed nothing beyond a polite interest in 
his welfare. So between cee two the tenderest of friend- 
ships grew up, and Mrs. Carrington’s letters to Powhatan 
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were constantly filled with allusions to Edith as a “sweet 
child,” a “dear little thing,” and other diminutives. 

Pennington knew Edith’s charms so well, and the im- 
portance of her having opportunity to form youthful friend- 
ships, that arrangements at the school were planned to 
accomplish that very thing. 

When she first took up her residence with Mme. Le 
Faire, he absented himself much and left her there almost 
entirely, knowing full well that time would accomplish his 
purpose. 

There was no denying that at first the proud southern 
girls held aloof from the tall, pale girl in black, and looked 
upon her as an intruder. When her carriage drove up 
there were none to bid her adieu and none to greet her 
return. But the sight of Mrs. Carrington, whose social 
position and whose southern “loyalty”? no one dared 
question, riding at her side, and the whispered story of 
her father’s intimacy and friendship and kindness to the 
Carringtons, failed not to produce their effects. As for 
the child, she came from a land where gush from strangers 
was not expected, and was not herself given to sudden 
intimacies. Mme. Le Faire and all her household 
were exceedingly considerate, so she failed to notice any 
aloofness among the school-girls and was content, for the 
time being, with affectionate association with a dear little 
room-mate, much younger than herself, an Alabama girl 
who did not know the meaning of politics. She, too, was 
far away from home and looked upon Edith as the gentlest, 
most generous, and thoughtful girl she ever met. Her 
father was a famous Confederate general, so her indorse- 
ment of Edith was also valuable among the other girls, 
especially when it came coupled with wonderful descrip- 
tions of Edith’s clothes, as she distributed to her auditors 
the candy which Edith had bought for her in their after- 
noon drive. So it came about that a morning or two after 
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this Mary McClurg, a day-scholar, one of the handsome, 
dashing leaders of the school, when she arrived, instead 
of passing Edith in the hallway with a distant nod, smiled 
sweetly upon her and said, ‘‘ Good-morning, Miss Penning- 
ton. I saw you out driving last evening with our dear old 
friend, Mrs. Carrington.” “Yes,” replied Edith placidly, 
and would have passed on, but Mary was resolved to 
break the ice and know all about it. “Have you known 
her long?” she added. ‘What an old darling she is.” 
“Not very long, personally,” replied Edith; ‘I only met 
her first two years ago. -But my father and her son, 
Colonel Carrington, were lifelong friends, and she has 
always been so sweet to me that I feel as if I had known 
and loved her all my life.” 

Her manner was so gentle, her voice so subdued in its 
tenderness, and her admiration for her old friend so mani- 
festly sincere, that Mary McClurg felt drawn to her at 
once. With the sparkling eye and fascinating vivacity 
of the genuine southern girl, when she determines to let 
down the bars of her reserve, Mary dashed on. 

“Indeed she is a grand old lady. Such character. 
Such courage. Such devotion and such suffering. My! 
Nobody knows what sacrifices Mrs. Carrington has made. 
Of all the men in that whole family but one is left.” ‘Then, 
dropping her voice, opening her eyes wide, and forming 
her pretty mouth into the tenderest of interrogations, she 
half whispered, “Do you know Powhy? Oh! He 2s the 
handsomest, the sauciest, the bravest, the most bewilder- 
ingly fetching, fascinating wretch that ever lived. I just 
love Powhy!” 

Mary was too much occupied with her own adjectives 
to notice that the pale Edith was blushing to the roots of 
her hair with the confession that she did know Lieutenant 
Carrington. The school-bell rang just then. Edith 
had time enough at her desk to reflect upon the wild 
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extravagance of southern girls in their talks about young 
men. 

But it was noticeable that the friendship between Edith 
and Mary waxed stronger and stronger from that time, 
and that one by one, upon Mary’s indorsement, all the 
girls came to know Edith better and better and liked her 
more and more. They soon found out, too, that she was 
no hypocrite or sycophant. In those days war talk was 
common, even among girls. Edith never introduced the 
subject, and when the others discussed it in her presence 
she had sufficient tact to be silent, or to withdraw. But 
one day when the girls insisted upon drawing her into their 
discussions by repeated questions of “ You don’t think so 
and so, do you?” and “You don’t think so and so, do 
you?” she was transformed in a moment into a proud, 
firm woman, and delivered herself briefly, thus: “Girls, 
we had better not discuss these things. We do not alto- 
gether understand them. But we had better understand 
each other once and for all. Iam a Northern girl and love 
the Union better than any State or any section. I believe 
it was right and am glad it triumphed.’ At the same time, 
I love Virginia and Virginia people, and my heart goes out 
in sympathy to them for all their sufferings and losses upon 
the side opposed to mine. I have made my home with 
you and would be glad to have your love and to forget the 
past as far as possible. But I want your respect also, and 
do not want your love at the sacrifice of my own self- 
respect. If we may be friends without my being a 
hypocrite, well and good; otherwise not. Now you 
know my faith, my creed and my hope. The decision is 
with you.” 

The New England blood of old Elder Brewster and 
Deacon Bradford was up, and Edith had never known 
until then what an orator she was. What preceded this 
had been mere chatter. This was real talk. It came 
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like an explosion, and there was silence afterwards; silence 
unbroken until Sallie Nicholson, the little Alabamian, 
flung her arms around Edith’s neck and kissed her, saying, 
“Don’t look like that, darling. I never saw you look like 
that before. We all love you and we all respect you, don’t 
we, girls?” and the meeting resolved itself into tears and 
mutual assurances of affection, and politics were thence- 
forth banished from their gatherings. 

While these things were going on, Mr. Pennington’s pres- 
ence and attitude were becoming better understood in the 
community. About the time of his removal to Richmond 
the debate in Congress looking to the reconstruction of the 
Rebel States was at its height. He was a close student 
of the arguments upon which the Reconstruction Acts, 
ultimately passed in March, 1867, were founded. He 
saw that under the influence of hate and passion a partisan 
Congress was about to enact a law calling a convention 
to frame a Constitution for Virginia, composed of mem- 
bers chosen, not by her people of intelligence and char- 
acter, but under enrolments excluding all, or nearly all 
such, and admitting to the suffrage the ignorant and the 
vicious. Every man who had not been pardoned was to 
be excluded. Every disreputable white man and ignorant 
black in the Commonwealth was to be eligible. It was 
easy to foresee what the shameful product of such an 
election would be. A body of delegates would be assem- 
bled, not only unrepresentative of the community for 
which they were to frame an organic law, but unfit to 
frame laws for any State. 

Pennington knew that the men of intelligence and char- 
acter in Virginia had been practically unanimous in their 
support of the Confederacy. The section of the State in 
which there was any considerable loyal sentiment had 
been erected into the new State of West Virginia. The 
few men of character and prominence in the eastern part 
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of the State, like John Minor Botts, John F. Lewis, Frank- 
lin Stearns, and others who had remained loyal to the 
Union, deprecated the calling of such a convention as was 
proposed. They all felt that such a body would be beyond 
their control and likely to form a Constitution which 
would disgrace not only the State, but the Nation. More- 
over, while they had bitterly opposed secession, they knew 
the Confederate cause was dead; believed the ex-Con- 
federates had accepted the result in good faith; considered 
it good policy as well as good politics not to degrade and 
embitter them by exclusion; and knew that Mr. Lincoln, 
if he had lived, would have adopted this policy. Mr. 
Pennington was not acquainted with these men, but his 
common sense made his views concur with theirs. ‘Think- 
ing that his loyalty, his residence in the North, and his 
liberal contributions to the Union cause might be known 
to the authorities in Washington, he, upon his own initia- 
tive, visited the Capitol and sought to stay the enactment 
of the Reconstruction Law. 

His experiences there were well calculated to depress 
and even embitter a man of less equable temperament. 
The spirit as well as the body of Lincoln had been assassi- 
nated. : 

The demon of sectional and party hate was enthroned. 
The President, Andrew Johnson, was in a bitter feud with 
the leaders of his own party. From having been a South- 
hater, he was now posing as a defender of the South. 
His defence, even if it was sincere, brought down upon 
the Southern people the whole force of his powerful 
enemies. 

When Pennington visited the President he found him a 
sodden, bloated, embittered man, ready enough to launch 
into a tirade against his party opponents and willing 
enough to denounce the folly of their course, but without 
a single suggestion whereby their designs might be frus- 
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trated. Visits to the leaders of the opposition gave him 
even less of comfort. 

Oliver P. Morton’s strong, stern face was set hard in 
its determination to “give traitors a dose of their own 
medicine.” 

John Sherman declared that the bestowal of suffrage 
upon the class recently emancipated was necessary to the 
preservation of their freedom. 

Old Zach. Chandler, behind a joke and an oath, de- 
clared his purpose to teach Southern “aristocracy” a 
lesson they would not soon forget. 

Thaddeus Stevens glowered upon him when he spoke 
of magnanimity, and told him he would show a d—d 
sight more magnanimity to the South than they would 
ever have shown to the North. 

Shellabarger, the patron of the measure, and the coterie 
of lesser lights following him, gave him to understand that 
Jersey was the hot-bed of copperheads during the war; that 
the ‘‘stalwarts”’ who had saved the Union understood how 
to reconstruct it, and needed no assistance from outsiders. 

Despairing of making any impression upon them, he 
turned for help to Senator Roscoe Conkling of New York. 
The public utterances of Senator Conkling led him to 
hope that in him he might find a valuable ally. The 
Senator had taken high ground against the outrageous 
partition of Virginia, and denounced the pretended con- 
sent of Virginia to the formation of West Virginia as 
fraudulent. His education, legal acumen, and _states- 
manlike instincts made him oppose the measures now 
advanced. He was naturally a conservative, with high 
ideals of national life. Boundless conceit made him 
dogmatic in opposition, and gave him the courage of his 
convictions. He had eloquence and such high and 
mighty self-assertion that he was indeed a power in his 
day. It was no easy task for the stranger to gain access 
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to Roscoe Conkling. Even when he did, it was a ques- 
tion how long the Senator would tolerate his presence. 

A mutual friend secured an introduction for Mr. Pen- 
nington, giving the Senator every assurance that his 
visitor was entitled to a respectful hearing. With the 
aspect of a game-cock crossed upon a pouter pigeon Mr. 
Conkling received his visitor, pluming himself as if to 
say, ‘Look upon me but a little while and be prepared 
to go.” 

So long as Pennington praised his breadth of view and 
displayed his approving knowledge of his course, Conkling 
was attentive enough. When Pennington touched upon 
the President, the Senator gave his head a contemptuous 
toss. When he deprecated the spirit of the debate upon 
reconstruction, Conkling waved his hand impatiently, 
with the single ejaculation, “Madness!” But unfortu- 
nately the visitor struck a discordant note. Emboldened 
by Conkling’s apparent sympathy, he undertook to add 
to the reasons of statesmanship and policy against the 
law a few sentimental considerations in the case of old 
Virginia. “Pardon me, sir,” said the Senator, imperi- 
ously interrupting him. ‘Those considerations do not 
appeal to me. They rather repel me. My attitude 
toward the South in all these matters is purely from a 
Northern standpoint; from the standpoint of law, of 
statesmanship, of the proper application of the principles 
of our Government to existing conditions; from a desire 
to protect ourselves in the future against the consequences 
of vicious and radical enactments under great provocation. 
If the South alone, particularly Virginia, was to be con- 
sidered, anything we might do would be none too bad for 
them. The drunkard, the spendthrift, the murderer, the 
traitor, cannot invoke the high character of an ancestor 
to protect him from the consequences of his own crimes 
and follies. That rather aggravates his offence. The 
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grandiose pretensions of the Virginian never did impress 
me. He lorded it over others long enough. What hap- 
pens to him now is of no consequence, compared with the 
higher duty of seeing that the triumphant Nation is not 
dragged into the mud hereafter by bad precedents estab- 
lished now. I feel as bitterly against the South for her 
blindness, her folly, her arrogance, her slave-driving and 
her bloodthirstiness as any so-called Radical in the party. 
She owes me no thanks for my attitude. It springs from 
my intellectual and conscientious convictions of national 
duty and what is best for national preservation.” 

By the time he finished his eyes were flashing and his 
face was flushed, the historic curl upon his forehead 
seemed screwed up tight and hard, and Pennington saw 
that it was time to leave. After that interview he felt sure 
that whatever course Roscoe Conkling pursued, in that or 
any other matter, would not be from kindness, but as the 
result of his arrogant, unsympathising counselling with 
his own vanity and self-sufficiency, and that his nature 
resented the idea of advice or suggestion from anybody. 
He met Mr. Conkling within twelve hours after this long 
interview, and the Senator, with his head high and a 
haughty step, cast a supercilious glance at him, evidently 
knew him, and gave him no more recognition than if they 
had never met. 

_ Among all the proud, ambitious, able, jealous, victori- 
ous, struggling men in the throng of politicians assembled 
in Washington, he met but one who seemed unaffected by 
the excitements and passions of the time, and toiling with 
an eye single to attaining the best settlement of which the 
fearful complication was capable. That was Senator 
Lyman Trumbull of Illinois. A loyal man, a trained 
lawyer, a profound thinker, a precise and trenchant 
speaker, Mr. Trumbull saw the folly and the danger of the 
course of the majority as plainly then as everybody sees it 
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now. He was patient, considerate, kind. He invited Mr. 
Pennington to meet him, and together they went over the 
situation. He was so impressed by the excellence of Pen- 
nington’s views that he asked him to put them into writing, 
and in the course of one of the debates incorporated Pen- 
nington’s letter to him into his own speech. It was re- 
published in the Southern newspapers from the Congres- 
sional Record as a remarkably able presentation of the 
questions involved, and Mr. Pennington’s voluntary inter- 
vention in their behalf made him exceedingly popular 
among the people of Virginia. 

But neither Trumbull’s championship nor any other 
human power could stay the radicalism of the day. It 
swept over the great conservative State of Illinois like the 
engulfing sea, and he disappeared from the political arena. 
His head and heart were too true for the time in which he 
flourished. The reconstruction measures were passed. 
Virginia, under the name of Military District No. 1, was 
to be in charge of a military governor more than three 
years after the war was ended, and negroes and irre- 
sponsibles were to be enrolled for the farce of an election 
of delegates to frame a Constitution for the State. 

At the time, General Schofield, a soldier and a gentle- 
man, was commanding general of the conquered territory 
of Virginia, and it would have been better that he should 
have continued such for twenty years than that the State 
should have been degraded by the convention which 
followed the passage of this law. 

When Pennington saw that his presence in Washington 
would avail nothing, he returned to Richmond. To his 
great surprise he found that his efforts in behalf of the 
Virginia people were known and appreciated by every- 
body there. Many leading citizens called upon him, and 
invitations poured in upon him. But he had no heart for 
social gaieties and confined himself to receiving and re- 
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turning the social calls of a few intimate friends. Much 
of his time was spent in riding back and forth to his coal 
properties, which, through his financial aid and excellent 
management, were once more becoming paying properties. 

By this time Edith’s circle of acquaintances had grown. 
Around herself she had gathered a loving group of friends. 
The home of the Penningtons shone bright on Friday and 
Saturday evenings. It all came about so naturally that 
nobody felt the least restraint. First a few of the boarders 
at the school went home with her. Then the girls residing 
in the city began to drop in upon them at their weekly 
holidays. ‘Then the brothers and friends found their way 
to the Penningtons’, and so it went on until the amiable 
Mme. Le Faire declared jocularly that her school trans- 
ferred itself weekly for two days to the home of the 
Penningtons. 

Under the influence of this innocent and joyous com- 
panionship, Edith Pennington felt a new life dawning upon 
her. She grew and the colour returned to her cheeks. 
She was not herself conscious of the change so rapidly 
going on. With the opening spring she laid aside her 
mourning, and the change was very becoming. Life was 
much more unconyentional than it had ever been in her 
Northern home. Everybody knew everybody, and it was 
not deemed in the least improper that girls of her age, 
hatless and clad in light summer garb, should stroll in 
bands up and down the shaded sidewalks in the bright 
May afternoons, or play in merry groups upon the lawns 
or sit upon the verandas which lined Franklin Street. 
From home to home they would flit like so many happy 
butterflies, now strolling together hand in hand, now paus- 
ing at some friendly gateway for exchange of greetings, now 
gathered in bright clusters about the doorways. As the 
evening wore on and the young men returned from business 
they joined the maidens and participated in their sports or 
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broke up the parties into pairs for strolls up the fashionable 
promenade to where it ended at Monroe Park. 

Nobody objected to all this except her good old Yankee 
house-keeper Mrs. Willard, who, as if envying the innocent 
young girl her happiness, would shake her head and 
mutter, as she watched them from her window, “Oh! If 
your poor mother was alive.” But Pennington did not 
object. He knew the people with whom his child was 
becoming so happy, and rejoiced to see the clouds lifting 
from her life. 

Sitting at the foot of their tea-table with Edith at its 
head, and her young friends filling its long sides between 
them, he was doubly rejoiced at her pleasure and at theirs. 
When they danced informally after tea he sat upon the 
moonlit portico with his cigar, grateful that cheerfulness 
was returning to his home. But when one of the youths 
who had been attending these purely informal gatherings 
first sent Edith a great bunch of violets, and then followed 
it by a request that he might escort her to church, she gave a 
half-frightened look and stammered, forth, “You are very 
kind, but I think I must decline. I am only a school- 
girl, and papa would hardly approve it.” 

After his guests had gone, the girl, feeling that unless 
she told him she would be holding something back, stole 
up to him gently, kissed him on the forehead and told 
him all. “Was I not right, papa, darling?” she said, and 
he, drawing her closer to him, stroked her hair and said, 
“Quite right, my child. Quite right. There will be 
time enough for the impudent young fellows when we have 
finished playing with the girls.” 

Yet, as he saw how fast she was racing to full woman- 
hood, he realised that the boys would not be beaten away 
much longer upon pretexts like this. 

The next morning at the breakfast table great square 
envelopes lay beside their plates, two for each, and Edith, 
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as she tore the seals and read the elaborate invitations to 
the university exercises and saw the name of Powhatan 
Carrington, almost as large as that of Thomas Jefferson 
and George Washington, was trying hard to conceal her 
agitation when her father exclaimed, ‘By George! Our 
boy has won the Gold Debater’s Medal! We will make 
up a party with his grandmother and see him pull it off. 
Edith, it happens on your seventeenth birthday. We 
will celebrate it at the university, and you shall select 
half a dozen pretty girls to be your maids of honour. Tl 
write to Powhatan to-day and see Mrs. Carrington, and 
you invite the girls whom you wish to go. I will see that 
their escorts at the university are all provided.” 

And what promised to be an idle and uneventful day 
bloomed into one of active planning and preparation. 


CHAPTER IX 


“My Dear Grandson: Mr. Pennington and Edith 
called to-day, bringing with them your invitation to the 
graduation exercises, and I am sure it will gratify you to 
hear of the enthusiasm of our friend over the stand you 
have taken. What I feel you already know. Whether 
what follows will please you I doubt, for I know that 
you must have plans of your own. I was quite swept off 
my feet by his arrangements, which seem to have been 
all perfected before he saw me and left me no alternative 
but to accept or decline. You need not fear that the bevy 
of girls with whom he proposes to invade your realm will 
prove a burden. They are all pretty, bright, attractive 
young creatures who have never been out in society, and 
will be happy no matter what happens. Every one of 
them is wild about it and has been here to-day to ask a 
thousand questions I could not answer. I have not been 
in such a whirl of excitement for many a day. It is all 
past my control. I am wondering how you will be affected 
by the prospect. Will you please call upon our cousin 
Mrs. and ascertain whether she can accommodate 
so large a party for two days. 

“With tenderest love, 
Your Grandmother, 
MILDRED CARRINGTON.” 





This was the first letter read by our hero when, half- 
dead with the fatigues of examination, he had seated 
himself for an hour of rest before retiring. And the 
second was like unto it. It was from Pennington, 
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hearty in its congratulations, joyous in tone, never doubt- 
ing that its recipient would receive it in the spirit in which 
it was written and appreciate the handsome compliment 
it implied. I have engaged a car. It is Edith’s birth- 
day. The whole party are to be my guests. She has 
invited Mary McClurg, Julia Cabell, Mary Lyons, Bessie 
Archer, Sallie Wickham and Louise Blair, every one a 
high-stepping, unbroken, thoroughbred filly, my boy, and 
worthy of the best escorts you can provide for them. All 
beautiful, all amiable, all young. Not one of them has 
ever been to a Commencement, and they are not exacting, 
but will be happy and satisfied with any provision you may 
make for their enjoyment of the trip. While they all 
dance, that is unimportant. They fully understand that 
our plans have been made late and that they may all be 
wall-flowers. So do your best and do not grumble. 
Secure us accommodations as near to the university as 
you can, and engage the services of two or three carriages 
for the whole time we are there. 

These were a few of the innumerable details. As the 
situation unfolded itself, Carrington’s face grew longer and 
longer. Of course it was a compliment; a very handsome 
and expensive compliment; one which he fully and grate- 
fully appreciated. But! In the first place, Carrington 
had an engagement of long standing with the beautiful 
Miss for the joint celebrations and the final ball. 
Ever since Judge Alexander’s house-party their intimacy 
had grown and grown until a good many people thought 
she would probably graduate from college pretty soon 
after he did and reside in the same place. By this time 
he knew better, but the most beautiful girl in all that 
section was not to be ignored or set aside to gratify the 
sudden whim of a friend, however dear he might be, or to 
pay attention to a lot of little school-girls. Then securing 
board for so large a party, after nearly all the desirable 
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accommodations had been engaged, was no easy matter; 
and as Charlottesville had not exceeding a dozen reputable 
vehicles for hire, Pennington must have been crazy when 
he expected to have the exclusive use of two or three. 
Thus he went on, grumbling and making the difficulties 
greater and greater. By the time he was thoroughly 
wrought up, one would have thought Pennington a crim- 
inal fool and Carrington a victim of an Amazon invasion. 
Not once did the sweet voice of grateful remembrance 
whisper, ‘Think what he did for your father’s son. Can 
you not make a few sacrifices to make his little daughter 
happy?” He only thought of the folly of bringing a girl 
in short skirts to a college Commencement, thinking to 
make her happy. Just then he heard quick footsteps and 
some one whistling a merry dancing tune. He recognised 
the party and, springing to his door, cried out, ‘Here! 
You! Jimmie! Come here, quick.” A moment later 
in walked Jimmie Lathrop, a saucy-looking fellow with 
his hands in his pockets and his hat cocked upon one side, 
between whom and himself the warmest of friendships 
existed. Jimmie was from Georgia and had not opened: 
a book that session. He had lots of money and spent it 
like a gentleman. Was fond of Carrington because he 
liked to hunt with him. Was more bent on getting a 
setter dog like Don than on any degree the college could 
confer, and when asked why he remained at the university, 
said he was waiting for “Pa to return to sanity and find I 
cannot be educated.’ Jimmie aspired to be a ladies’ 
man. Had good manners and good clothes and was 
popular. He danced well. But he was young, and when 
great events like Commencements and final balls came 
around, the honour men and older fellows were apt to 
crowd him out. Jimmie, as he himself expressed it, 
“didn’t care a cuss.” “He could wait until the ladies 
were not otherwise engaged.” So with his hands in his 
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trousers’ pockets and his hat cocked on one side, he went 
about whistling until things came his way. And they 
were coming his way now. 

“Hello, Dickie!” said Jimmie. ‘‘Who’s dead? Did 
old John B. throw you down hard? If you’re busted, 
may be you'll sell Don, eh?” 

“Tt’s not as bad as that,” said Carrington. “But will 
you just read this letter?”—and while Jimmie gravely 
conned the missive Carrington unbosomed himself of all 
the embarrassments which it occasioned him. When he 
had fully possessed himself of its contents, Lathrop, who 
was a bright, shrewd, good-hearted fellow, and afterwards 
made his way in the world, looked up and with mock 
sympathy said, “It is awful, awful. I don’t see how you'll 
get through it all.” 

“Now, see here, Jimmie,” said Carrington coaxingly. 
“You haven’t an engagement for the finals, have you?” 
Jimmie knew he had not, and this was the very sort of 
thing he was looking for, but he had no idea of losing an 
advantage which he plainly saw. Evading the reply, he 
said, “Dick Carrington, what’s this you are trying to 
shove off on me? Have you some old maid aunt you’re 
trying to victimise me with?” 

Carrington protested that such an aggregation of youth 
and beauty had never before come to college, and at last 
Jimmie, with a sigh, said, “T’ll tell you what [ll do. If 
you'll stop fooling me about my setter pup and have him 
here before Commencement day, I can and will take the 
whole ‘kit and bilin’ of your gals off your hands, provide 
escorts for every one of them, make them have the best 
time of their lives, and if one of them is good-looking and 
has the requisite amount of available cash, may be [’ll 
marry her myself.” 

Powhatan knew Jimmie could, if he would, do just 
what he promised, and with great heartiness the bargain 
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was sealed. The pup was delivered on time, and on the 
day the Penningtons arrived Powhatan, Jimmie and the 
escorts went down to Gordonsville to meet the train. 
Jimmie had gallantly redeemed his pledge, and his band 
of escorts, while rather young for college belles, were old 
enough for school-girls, selected with great judgment and 
worthy of his own reputation as a thorough little gentle- 
man, however trifling he might be as a student. 

After a good night’s rest the other difficulties seemed to 
melt away, all arrangements were perfected, and Carring- 
ton wrote a hearty response to his friend by the next mail, 
telling him of his appreciation of the great honour done 
him, the pleasure he anticipated from the visit, and giving 
him the details of all the arrangements made. 

When Carrington and his “company of college kids,” 
as he called them, marshalled under Jimmie Lathrop, as 
deputy grand commander, entered Mr. Pennington’s car 
at Gordonsville, on its journey to the university, they 
spread consternation among its occupants. They had 
given no notice of their intentions, and the girls, making 
the most of their holiday and thinking they were at least 
twenty miles from any student, had hung out of the car 
windows at the little station, and, encouraged by Penning- 
ton, had emptied several waiters loaded with fried chicken. 
In that day the luncheons of fried chicken sold at Gordons- 
ville were famous. The black women of the vicinity 
made a living out of this industry. Upon the arrival 
of trains they walked along the platform, displaying 
their luncheons upon waiters borne upon their heads, 
and the passengers reached out for their dainties and 
passed the price down to them. Even Mrs. Carrington 
was tempted to try the famed dish and found it excel- 
lent. As for the girls, the last one of them declared it 
the best thing she ever ate, had her fists full of food, 
and was eating it most unromantically with her fingers, 
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when in filed Mr. Carrington and his band. Pennington 
sprang to his feet with a start as the girls, horrified at 
the apparition, ran screaming to the dressing-room in the 
far end of the car. 

How gentle and how proud his grandmama looked as 
the handsome boy placed his arms about her, sitting there 
like an old queen, as she was. One by one his companions 
touched her hand and bowed their reverence. It was 
easy to see who and what they were by their manner 
toward the old lady. Pennington laughingly explained 
the confusion and apparent inhospitality of the girls. 
His explanation was repeated over and over again as, one 
by one, after washing their besmeared faces and hands, 
and rearranging their hair and hats, they came back 
giggling and shame-faced. 

What a wonderful group of youth and innocence and 
beauty it was. The boys had never seen so many lovely 
girls together. Carrington knew them all. Although he 
was not yet twenty-one years old, and they were but four 
or five years his juniors, he seemed to them much older, 
for had they not, when they were little girls, seen Lieutenant 
Carrington ride by at Stuart’s side—Stuart, the Cid of 
the South, so long ago dead and buried? And Powhatan 
looked much their senior, for the past two years had 
developed him and sobered him. One or two of them he 
kissed, because they were his cousins, but even that greet- 
ing conveyed little more of warmth or interest to their 
recipients than the smiling, genial, courteous welcome 
which he gave to all. When he reached Mary McClurg, 
who was not his cousin, Edith believed she saw Mary 
make half an advance, as if she too was ready to receive 
a kiss. But she did not get it, for Carrington knew just 
where to stop. When he reached Edith, whom he would 
have kissed a year before, he saw at a glance how she had 
grown and changed; not only that, but her own retiring 
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look would have warned him that the day for such liberties 
with her was passed. 

In the short interval before they reached their destination 
the girls and their escorts were absorbed in conversation 
with each other. They were craning their heads out of 
the windows to get a sight of historic “Shadwell,” one of 
Jefferson’s places, or of the yellow Rivanna, or the peak of 
Monticello, or a first view of the university; or were 
occupied, the boys teaching and the girls trying to absorb 
the marvellous difficult lingo of college slang. Carrington 
and his grandmother and Pennington sat apart in graver 
and more intelligent, if not more profitable, conversation. 

When opportunity occurred Powhatan explained to the 
party his deep regret that, prior to his knowledge of their 
coming, his own engagements for the celebration and the 
ball afterward had been made, but that Mr. Pennington 
was to be his grandmother’s escort, and the young gentle- 
men before them had taken care to have the cards of the 
girls all filled for the dances at the ball, so that all should 
enjoy the celebration. 

“We have men enough and girls enough to furnish our- 
selves with a reasonable amount of dancing and a change 
of partners in every set,” said young Alston, a frail blond 
from South Carolina, with a childish voice, who placed 
marked emphasis upon the word “men.” 

“T shall claim at least one dance from each of you,” 
said Carrington, “and you will please put me down upon 
your lists in the alphabetical order of your names.” 
There was a momentary pause until Bessie Archer cried 
out exultantly, “I got him first,” and Sallie Wickham, 
sinking back into her seat in mock despair, sighed, 
“T am the very last.” Edith said nothing, but remem- 
bered that, under the arrangement, it would be very late 
when her turn came, for her name began with “P.” 
But Carrington, always gallant, added, “First of all, 
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however, I must dance with Edith, for she is hostess, and 
this is her birthday,” and Edith felt the warm blood 
rush to her cheeks, she knew not why, as he called on 
Lathrop for her dancing-card and inscribed himself 
second on her list, immediately below the name of Jimmie 
Lathrop. 

On arriving at the station there was little time for ob- 
servation or reflection. The party made their way 
through a throng of gaping students to their carriages, 
were speedily whirled to the neighbouring house where 
accommodation had been secured, and their escorts 
withdrew after seeing that their light luggage was properly 
delivered, bidding them take a rest and be prepared for 
a walk around the university grounds that afternoon. 
Powhatan tenderly lifted his grandmother from her 
vehicle, bore her in his strong arms up the high stairs 
and placed her gently in the arm-chair, already prepared 
for her in a cool room overlooking the university. She 
protested that she needed no such assistance, but the boy 
was delighted to display his love and his strength after this 
fashion. ‘Now go your way, my son,” said she, “I am 
fatigued and must take a good rest. I know you have 
many things to occupy you, and I wish to be fresh for the 
celebration.” So with another loving embrace and 
bidding her a temporary adieu, he rejoined his com- 
panions, who awaited him outside, and the group of boys 
tripped back together with light hearts toward the 
university. 

“Say, Dick, you’re a trump,” exclaimed Jimmie Lathrop, 
as they started off. “She’s a winner! Every inch a 
winner! If that girl dances as she talks I’ll marry her 
within six months. I’m in love already. Dickey, has 
she really got the money? I don’t care if her father was 
Abe Lincoln and her mother Harriet Beecher Stowe, I’ll 
marry her if I have to shoot her daddy and elope with her 
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on John the Baptist’s charger.” “‘What’s the matter with 
my dark-eyed sorceress,” interposed Alston, with the 
languid air of a man of the world, as he rolled a cigarette. 
“Seems to me that when it comes to dancing, we will 
be right there.” ‘Gentlemen!” said young Ellerbe, 
one of the party who up to this time had been silent, 
“still waters run deep. I am engaged. I have always 
wanted to be a cousin of Dick Carrington and I shall be. 
I met his beautiful relative at Gordonsville. I made love 
to her at Keswick. I addressed her crossing the Rivanna 
River. She accepted me as the cars slowed down at 
Charlottesville. We fixed the day as we rode up from 
the station.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted the exuberant 
crowd. “Bridesmaids and groomsmen all on hand,” 
and so the party came upon the lawn now crowded with 
many students. A rush for them showed they were not 
alone in thinking themselves fortunate. The students, 
always alert to discover pretty girls, had seen the arrival 
of their party and crowded around to secure promises of 
introductions and places upon their dancing-cards. It 
was noticeable how many of them inquired about the 
handsome blonde. 

“Oh, go way wid ye!” shouted the jocund Jimmie, 
imitating the brogue of an Irishman, “do yez think I’ve 
foormed a dancing syndicate to have yez break into it 
after all me trouble in gettin’ of it up? Every girl in our 
party has dances enough booked to keep her going until 
sunrise. ‘This is no accidental aggregation of matchless 
beauty. It is the outcome of a year’s hard study and 
preparation. I have brought up the whole party, at my 
own expense, from Georgia to let the Virginians see what 
real beauty is. Maybe if you wear decent clothes to the 
ball I'll introduce a few of you. There’s one girl whose 
father has grown rich selling cordwood in Atlanta. She 
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said she would like to meet some man from North Caro- 
lina who was interested in tar pitch and turpentine. 
She felt sure their tastes would be congenial. If there is 
such a gentleman present I'll be glad to introduce him. 
I refer to the lady with a cast in her eye, the drooping 
shoulder and a hesitation in her left walk. She is not 
young, but she has experience, and no end of money.” 

It was manifest that the Richmond contingent was to 
be popular, and Jimmie Lathrop and his companions 
excited the envy of many a fellow-student when, in the 
company of their laughing, lovely, fresh companions, they 
strolled about the university grounds that afternoon. 

After they had exhausted the attraction of Library 
and Public Hall, and Whispering Gallery and Debating 
Societies, and the lawns and ranges, the Infirmary, and 
peeped timidly into the doors of the quarters of their 
escorts, someone asked for Mr. Carrington’s home and 
proposed a visit to it. Edith would have drawn back, 
but the rush of the party swept her on. They found 
Carrington absent, but Don, chained to his kennel near 
the door, gave them joyous welcome. Carrington had 
stolen away to recite to himself for the last time his speech 
of acceptance, which he was to make that night. Edith 
and Don were old acquaintances. They had not met 
for many a day, but he knew her and whimpered and 
stood upon his hind legs tugging at his chain, begging to 
be caressed when she came near him. They found 
Carrington’s door locked and would have turned away, 
but just as they were doing so Henry, his black janitor, 
appeared, opened the door and begged them to be seated 
for a few minutes after their long walk. After some 
hesitation they consented, for the afternoon was warm and 
the ascent of Carr’s Hill had fatigued them. Moreover, 
they perceived at a glance that Carrington’s home was 
in every way more presentable and orderly than the 
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others they had seen. He had cut a doorway into an 
adjoining room, and his old quarters were now used ex- 
clusively as a sitting-room. ‘There was an air of comfort 
and home about the place lacking elsewhere. ‘There was 
an individuality too. Books and pictures showing his 
tastes; articles showing his occupations; his shooting 
outfit on the walls; a sideboard indicative of hospitality; 
letter-racks showing neatness, and passe-partouts contain- 
ing photographs of those he held dearest. Of course 
Mrs. Carrington and Mr. Pennington were prominent 
among them. ‘The girls bustled about to “see what Dick 
had,” as they expressed it, and Mary McClurg, who was 
tiptoeing about the room examining its fine-art display, 
was the first to startle Edith with the exclamation, “Why, 
you little minx. You never told me about this,” at the 
same time dragging to the light from its place over the 
chimney-piece a little passe-partout containing a faded 
tintype, in which Powhatan in his Confederate fighting- 
jacket, Edith in short dresses, her hair hanging in plaits 
down her back, and “Don,” a half-grown puppy, appeared 
in a group. It was one of two taken by an itinerant 
photographer one day in Richmond in 1865. Its com- 
panion-piece had been kept religiously by Edith. She 
remembered how her playmates in Trenton had ridiculed 
her, when she showed it after her return, for being in a 
picture with a rebel and a dog. How her mother had 
said she did not think him very handsome.. How she had 
gone off to herself and cried. How, when she was wan- 
dering about with her father in Europe, without friends 
or companions, she had taken out his picture and recalled 
the happy days when she and Powhatan and Don had 
strolled together about Richmond, or had sat upon the door- 
step at Mrs. Carrington’s and listened to Sweeney playing 
Jeb Stuart’s battle songs; and even now her copy, cher- 
ished as one of the sweetest mementoes of her childhood, 
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was stowed away among her precious things at home. 
Until now she thought that Powhatan had long since 
thrown away or forgotten his copy, yet lo! here it was, 
preserved intact, prominent among his own household 
gods. Vainly she tried to turn it off, but Mary McClurg, 
with a woman’s quick perception, saw her embarrassment 
and insisted that she was a sly thing, who in all their 
intimacies had never once hinted that she knew Powhatan 
well enough to have her picture taken with him. 

“Nonsense,” said Edith, “I was a mere baby. No 
doubt he prized it more for the picture of Don than for 
mine.” 

“Think of his having mats upon his sideboard,” laughed 
one of his pretty cousins, holding up a pretty bit of crochet 
work. “And cut sugar in his sideboard,” exclaimed a 
second, munching away upon the sweets she had dis- 
covered. “And a teapot and tea,” shouted a third, as 
she rummaged in another compartment. “And whiskey 
and sherry,” echoed the first, down on her knees, uncorking 
the bottles and holding them to her pretty nose. 

Henry, the servitor, with the courtesy inculcated by 
his absent employer, insisted upon serving them with a 
glass of sherry and a biscuit, but this they stoutly declined— 
to the chagrin of their escorts, who would have been glad 
enough to forage upon Carrington if half encouraged. 

Mamie Tayloe snatched her blue veil from her hat and 
twined it gracefully about his grandmother’s picture, as a 
souvenir of their visit. Then after inscribing their names 
in bold letters upon a sheet of legal-cap, and hanging it 
upon Powhatan’s lamp, they said it was time to go, and 
boys and girls resumed their wandering, leaving Don 
begging to accompany them and Henry to readjust 
whatever was disarranged and give his master, when he 
returned, a faithful account of their delightful invasion. 

“ Gracious, Marster! exclaimed the enthusiastic servant, 
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as he concluded, “dat certainly is de sweetest an de putti- 
est and most ladylikest set of ladies I is ever seen in one 
bunch sence I bin livin’ at dis uneyvassity. Dey was as 
merry as a nest of field-mice, but as modest and as keerful 
of what dey said and what dey done as if their own mothers 
was standin’ over ’em wid broom-sticks. Man, if dis 
world was made up of folks like dem, what a beautiful 
and happy world it would be.” 

Carrington was too much preoccupied with the great 
event now rapidly culminating to pay much attention to 
such flattery, and cut off Henry’s gossip with an order for 
hot water and to fetch his dress-suit from the tailor-shop 
whither it had been sent to be pressed. 

The fateful hour, so long expected, arrived at last. 
The university rotunda and public hall were ablaze with 
lights. Innumerable Chinese lanterns, hung in rows upon 
ropes stretched between the pillars of porticos and colon- 
nades and the trees that line the approaches from every 
direction and the pathways of the lawn, swayed gently in 
the evening breeze and gave a beautiful effect to the unique 
architecture of the buildings. A fine band from one of 
the large cities discoursed the most popular airs of the day 
from a platform erected on the lawn. Around it were as- 
sembled a great throng of students, children and servants 
delighted with the music and indulging in their sports. 
Now and again bands of students came marching from 
this direction and from that, catching some popular air 
which the band was playing and swelling its melody with 
the happy chorus. From every direction vehicles were 
arriving, landing their burdens of expectant humanity, 
male and female. Old and young were flocking with 
steady tramp and merry exchange of happy conversation 
through the colonnades and up the broad stairway leading 
to the assembling place. Students in their best attire, 
bearing the wraps of the female companions upon their 
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arms; girls in light filmy garments, with fresh flowers, 
tripped up the rotunda steps, and disappeared in the 
stream of humanity which was steadily setting to the 
great hall beyond. Ushers and marshals, decked with 
sashes and impressive badges, met the assembling com- 
pany with smiling faces and ushered them to their seats, 
or snatched a moment of leisure to puff a cigarette in the 
great open portico between the rotunda and the hall. 
The hall itself had been decorated after the highest style 
of Jaccheri, the local artist of that day. No such outlay 
as is incurred nowadays in such matters was then deemed 
necessary. Pretty designs of trailing vines and ivy leaves 
and maiden-hair fern and smilax relieved the whiteness 
of the walls, and modest evergreens, massed here and there 
upon the platform, with roses and bright flowers upon the 
speakers’ stands, completed the decorations. Of flags 
there were none, save one or two banners of the State, for 
the flag they wanted they could not use, and the one they 
might have used they did not want. 

Nor was there any Governor to preside as in former and 
later years, for the Governor was a military appointee, 
who represented nothing there assembled. 

In time the band marched in and took its place, fol- 
lowed by the Beard of Visitors, the Faculty, and the 
honour men of the Societies. Before their arrival the 
immense hall had filled to its full capacity with a brill- 
iantly attired assemblage, the Rives, the Coles, the Har- 
risons, the Minors, the Southalls, the Randolphs, the 
Macons, the Douglas’, the Skipwiths, the Carters, the 
Cabells, and all the tribes of Albemarle were there. Mrs. 
Carrington, accompanied by Pennington, had a reserved 
place of honour near the stage. Edith, her party, and 
their escorts, were early arrivals and had seats where they 
could see and hear all that was going on. ‘There was a 
busy hum and flutter of conversation, with sudden pauses 
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now and then as some distinguished personage or beautiful 
woman arrived, and then the chatter burst forth afresh. 

Jimmy Lathrop, who had supplied Edith with a bouquet 
of roses, ordered from Baltimore, sat by her side radiant 
with the spirit of the occasion, busily pointing out to her 
every person and everything in the great assemblage 
which could be of any possible interest, and she, in turn, 
was delighted at his gossipy familiarity with the world 
about them. 

Suddenly a hush fell upon the gathering; there was a 
falling back of people about the doorway; and Powhatan 
Carrington, dressed immaculately, handsome, but paler 
than Edith had ever seen him, came down the aisle with a 
creature leaning on his arm whose radiant beauty made 
the audience catch its breath in admiration. 

“Hurry up, Dick. The whole procession is waiting 
for you,” whispered someone at the door as he passed in. 
“Be there in a minute,” he replied, looking back and 
making a gesture of anxiety. Down the aisle they came 
together as the audience, recovering from its delightful 
shock, burst forth anew, this time in unrestrained mur- 
murs, in which such expressions as ‘‘How beautiful!” 
“How bewitching!” ‘What a dream!” figured so lavishly 
and so loudly that the girl must have heard them and 
known that her presence had entranced a whole multitude. 
Carrington, well aware of the sensation she had created, 
was proud of it. He led her, blushing and returning many 
friendly greetings, down to a seat reserved for her by the 
side of his grandmother, and leaving her there, tripped 
lightly back to join the procession of which he was to be a 
part. Pennington found it impossible to take his eyes 
off the girl. Mrs. Carrington, still holding her soft hand 
after she had kissed her and bid her be seated beside 
her, looked her over from head to foot and exclaimed, 
almost unconsciously, without the slightest purpose of 
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flattering, ““My child! How beautiful you are. It makes 
one feel young again to sit beside you.” Miss turned 
her eyes toward her without surprise, for she was accus- 
tomed to such compliments, and apparently without 
vanity. She spoke low, in a tender, appreciative tone, 
with a smile of ineffable sweetness. “How good of you 
to say such gratifying things of me, dear Mrs. Carrington.” 

“Ah! ha!” said Mrs. Grundy, tapping Mrs. 'Tittle-tattle 
with her fan and pointing to the pair as they sat there 
together, “I told youso! ‘That settled it; will be Mrs, 
Powhatan Carrington before next Christmas day.” “Why 
should she not?” said Mrs. Southall, chiming into the 
conversation, for she admired both of them. “TI think it 
is a well-matched pair. He has an estate sufficient to 
marry whom he chooses, and brains enough, I’m sure; 
and she has beauty and youth and amiability. I think it 
would be a famous match.” 

If the audience had been called upon for an expression 
on this point it would, doubtless, in its then exuberant state 
of feeling, have burst into the familiar chorus, “So say 
we all of us. So say we all of us. So say we all of us. 
So say we all.” Not all of us. Away out by the door 
stood a mustachioed fellow from Texas, who had loved 
from the bottom of his heart from the day he first 
laid eyes on her, and had a cattle-ranch and all sorts of 
inducements to offer her. He had wooed her hard and 
fiercely. Until now he had had little encouragement, but 
had never ceased to hope. ‘To-night the game seemed 
desperate, and just as deeply as he loved her in his rough 
way, just so deeply did he in his rough way hate “Dick” 
Carrington. 

Not all of us, I said. Down amid the throng sat a little 
girl who, until this brilliant couple appeared, had been 
filled with the contagious gaiety of the scene about her. 
As the light of this beautiful woman beamed forth upon 
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the audience, the light in her heart had seemed to go out. 
She had seen her leaning on that arm whose wound had 
first taught her what the feeling of a woman for a brave 
man is; she had seen her led in triumph and seated by his 
grandmother’s side; she had seen him bend over her and 
almost touch her hair, as their eyes met with an under- 
standing smile at parting. She had heard the world about 
her announce, accept, and approve of the fact that her hero 
and this beautiful creature were betrothed. Jimmy 
Lathrop wondered why it was that from that time forth 
he found it impossible to extract from Edith any conversa- 
tion save absent-minded answers to his endless questions, 
and as he heard the other girls in the group chattering 
away all around him like so many magpies, he became 
bored at his own isolation, leaned over to one of his com- 
panions, and whispered, “Billy, for God’s sake, change 
places with me after a little while. I think my girl is going 
deaf and dumb.” 

In after years the Texan and the girl both confided to 
Powhatan Carrington the untold misery of that Celebra- 
tion night. ‘Things so turned out that they knew Pow- 
hatan better, and both of them had an opportunity to 
serve him. 

The time came at last for Powhatan Carrington to 
speak. A prolix president, who took himself too seriously, 
had bored the audience with a long address; a sophomoric 
orator had laboured away with references to Greece and 
Rome, mixed up with eulogies of Lee and Jackson and 
glorification of the lost cause. There was a sigh of relief 
when these were ended. It was known that the presenta- 
tion of the medal and the reply were to be short affairs, 
and the audience, so to speak, got its second wind. When 
Carrington stepped to the front, after an introduction 
which gave his pedigree as if he had been a trotting horse, 
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the length of the proceedings had familiarised him with 
the scene so that his first trepidation had disappeared. 
“What a self-possessed, handsome fellow,” was the 
thought of many an old Virginian, who knew who he was. 
The generous applause which greeted his opening ex- 
pression of thanks went straight to the heart of Mrs. Car- 
rington. About him there was something which recalled 
the trenchant eloquence of her father in his palmiest days, 
softened and refined, perhaps, by the blood of his own 
father, and that of his grandfather Carrington, than whom 
there was never a more polished gentleman or true Vir- 
ginian. She felt as if after long years of suffering and 
solitude and death, in which her race seemed dying out, 
it was growing up anew, and a stately tree was springing 
from a fallen trunk, under the grateful wide-spreading 
shade of which she might yet rest before she was gathered 
to her fathers. And so she sat there happy, yet with tears 
coursing down her cheeks, as she saw her grandson rising 
to the dignity of worthy manhood. Now it was the turn 
of her companion to pay her compliments. Leaning over 
to her as a burst of genuine applause greeted a trenchant 
sentence of the speaker, her beautiful companion whis- 
pered to her, ‘‘ How proud you must feel, Mrs. Carrington, 
at the triumph of your grandson.” “Yes, yes, my 
child. But how could it be otherwise, with such a father 
and such grandfathers as he had.” Now this was not 
altogether plain to Miss , for it had been her fortune 
as a college belle to see a thousand worthless fellows who 
boasted “all the blood of all the Howards.” But she was 
in no mood for discussions upon heredity and let it pass. 
In the few words which he spoke that night, Powhatan 
Carrington sounded, unconsciously perhaps, the keynote 
of his whole career. In the abstract his sentiments met 
the approval and secured the endorsement of his audience. 
In their practical application in later years he found that 
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they were above the plane of the average of his fellow 
citizens, and that in living up to them he alienated the vast 
majority of his former comrades, who could not discard 
old resentment and old prejudices in adapting themselves 
to irreversible conditions. 

This is, in substance, what he said: 

“Debate. Debate upon new conditions, and the duties 
arising from great revolutionary changes in our social sys- 
tem, is the field in which fame awaits the youth of to-day, 
in the near and pressing future. Debate which shall 
awaken conqueror and conquered alike to the truth, that 
the problems of the future are to be solved by discarding 
the dogmas, the resentments, and the prejudices of a 
settled past. Oratory may be dead. I do not believe it. 
For oratory is but logic expressed in burning words. But 
whether it be dead or alive, debate must settle the novel 
problems which are left in the wake of a conflict in which 
the conqueror has not won all that he claims, and the 
vanquished still retains much that now seems lost. A 
new nation is to arise upon the site of that which has been 
shaken to its foundations. It will be the outcome of a 
great debate which may last fifty or a hundred years. In 
it the voice of the vanquished will in the end prove as 
potential as that of the victor; if he be but wise enough 
to realise that the end of the physical struggle is but the 
beginning of an intellectual conflict to ensue; if he be strong 
and prescient enough to forget the bitterness of his physical 
defeat in his struggle for intellectual supremacy; if he can 
but lay aside past prejudices in his dealing with new con- 
ditions. 

“T do not say that he can do it all at once. For the 
present let us be content to twine the civic wreath about 
the battered helmet, to shield us from the pitiless storm 
of bigotry in the drunken orgy of physical conquest; but 
meanwhile let us school ourselves to accept what is lost 
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without repining, and struggle for what is to come, with 
Hope, unabated by despair or resentment, untrammelled 
by the prejudices which are offsprings of old and dead 
conditions. 

“Out of that debate the South will emerge a victor yet, 
if she mistakes not bitterness for loyalty, or old-time 
prejudice for reason. Into that debate I enter, dedicating 
my life to her cause and her service, thankful for the little 
practice which I have gained here, calling no man and no 
idea of a dead era Master, resolved to maintain the 
debate as long as life shall last, upon the grounds which 
reason and conscience tell me are sound and right, whether 
that course shall gain to me the allegiance of a former ad- 
versary or alienate from me the support of former friends. 
The past cannot be a guide to us, for it is dead. The 
future is not clear, for it is yet unexplored. ‘The man who 
reasons out his course, convinces himself that it is right, 
and follows his convictions unfalteringly, may not always 
find himself upon the popular side as does the trimmer 
and the demagogue, but he will live and die with self- 
respect, and in the end gain a victory greater than can 
ever be attained by the timid seeker after popularity.” 

Immense applause greeted these utterances. ‘There 
was independence and original thinking. ‘There was 
little of the sophomore. Withal there was ambition and 
high resolve and independence and gallant bearing, which 
made the old men wag their heads and say, “There spoke 
a long line of true Virginian blood.” “We shall hear 
from that boy in the future.” And the young fellows 
liked his fighting spirit and cheered it heartily, for Pow- 
hatan Carrington represented everything that they held 
dear, not only as representative of generations of great 
Virginians, but as a boy soldier, gallant as the bravest. 
Of course, they did not reduce his logic to its last analysis. 
Many an old fellow, who spent half his time cursing 
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“Yankees,” and grew worse and worse until he died, 
thought the boy’s idea about not cherishing resentments 
fine. Many a one who never took in the idea that a “‘nig- 
ger” free was entitled to more consideration than when he 
was a slave shook his head wisely and said Carrington was 
on the right line and we must discard old prejudices. 

In after years, when Carrington boldly charged them 
with living on past hates, and told them that without being 
blinded by past prejudice or countenancing for a moment 
the idea of social equality, they must in good faith recog- 
nise and legislate for the changed status of the negro, they 
did not recognise his doctrine as the same they had ap- 
plauded, and sullenly called him “Renegade” and “ Negro 
lover.” 

But that night his sentiments were indorsed to the echo. 
When the rounds of applause which rolled through the 
hall subsided; when the ushers ceased piling floral tributes 
at his feet; when the president announced the ceremonies 
ended and that the ball would follow—there was a rush 
to the platform to shake his hand and felicitate him upon 
a remarkably thoughtful and eloquent appeal. 

Pennington afterward said to him, “Powhy, you have 
set your coulter very deep in very refractory soil. I hope 
you may be able to bring your people up to your own high 
standard, but I doubt it. However, if you fail, you may 
console yourself with the reflection that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

The audience was fast dispersing. Powhatan had 
rejoined his grandmother and loaded her with his flowers. 
About her neck he threw the broad blue ribbon from 
which depended the golden medal. Drawing him down 
to her she whispered, “Let Edith wear it at the ball, my 
dear.” Mrs. Carrington knew the things girls prize on 
such occasions, for she had danced here away back in the 
twenties. Quick as a flash he caught her thought and 
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turned to where he had seen Edith sitting. She and her 
companions were in the outgoing throng. “Edith! 
Edith!” he cried, “‘come here.” She hesitated, for she 
was lonesome and heart-sick and did not care to meet the 
radiant Miss Perhaps she would not have returned 
if he had not eagerly explained, “Grandma wants all of 
you to come to her.” When they drew near and were 
presented to Carrington’s fair companion, she beamed 
upon them gloriously, little dreaming that among them 
was a rival. Mrs. Carrington, seeing that Edith already 
had an immense bouquet, distributed all her flowers to 
the other girls, and then, calling Edith to her, placed the 
shining medal on her breast, saying, “You shall keep this 
for us until the ball is over.” The child started, “Oh! 
I cannot, dear Mrs. Carrington, I am so careless. It is 
too handsome. I might lose it.” “Tut, tut, my child,” 
she replied, ““you must not refuse the honour. You'll 
hurt Powhy’s feelings if you decline,” and so the girls 
departed, hurrying to the ball. 

If there was a momentary glance of disappointment on 
the face of the fair Miss that she was not to wear 
Lieutenant Carrington’s medal, she had the tact to con- 
ceal it. It had come so naturally as the wish of a dear 
old lady to gratify a child, that there was no sting about it. 
Mr. Pennington took Mrs. Carrington to her boarding- 
house, promising soon to return, and Carrington and 
Miss were soon floating about the ball-room to the 
dreamy melody of the Scotts, who were at such times 
preferred even to the more pretentious music from abroad. 

“Come, Edith,” said Powhatan, when the violins began 
the second round dance, “it is our turn now.” She had 
been sitting there alone for several minutes, for Jimmy 
Lathrop found her a dull companion and had scampered 
off with his merrier associates before the music struck up. 
Over Jimmy’s shoulder in the last dance Edith had, in 
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spite of herself, watched Powhatan and his undeniably 
beautiful companion through all the mazes of the crowded 
ball-room. ‘The medal consoled her but little. She felt 
that it was the gift of Mrs. Carrington and not his volun- 
tary tribute. 

“How could you leave Miss even for a moment?” 
said she. “If I were a man I’d never leave her side.” 
Powhy, whose heart was gay and in whom there was no 
- serious thought of love said, “Isn’t she a beauty! It 
would be hard to leave her if there were not so many others 
as lovely as herself,” and slipping his arm about Edith’s 
waist they were soon among the dancers. He was amazed 
to find what a woman Edith had grown to be and to what 
perfect grace and elegance and time in dancing she had 
attained. In his thoughts of her he had not reckoned upon 
the development which two years bring about, at such an 
age in girls, or taken into consideration what the dancing 
school of Mme. Le Faire was able to accomplish even in 
a session. ‘There was a striking contrast between the 
graceful, correct movements of the lithe girl who danced 
with him, and the constrained and uneven steps of the 
village belle with whom he had just parted. Edith 
responded to his gentlest signal in guiding and even, 
sometimes when he was slow, took the initiative herself in 
a way that showed she was no novice. As they sought 
their places when the dance was over, he complimented her 
extravagantly upon her proficiency, and said, “Why, you 
dance with the ease and grace and dash of a genuine 
Southern girl.” “Southern boy you should say,’ she 
laughingly retorted. ‘‘I am one of the tallest girls in school 
and oftener take the part of boy than that of girl.” As 
he was leaving her she called him back. “I do not like 
to keep your medal,” she said. “Will you not take it 
and let Miss wear it. It is more appropriate for 


her.” Powhy laughed and shook his head.“ Nay, nay,” 
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said he. “While you have it Edith, it is safe. Things like 
that are dangerous in the hands of college belles,” and 
leaning over he whispered, “I might never get it back.” 
Then catching the word “appropriate” and the peculiar 
expression which accompanied it, he added seriously, 
“Why is it appropriate that she should have it?” ‘Why, 
are you not engaged to her?” said Edith. “Everybody 
says you are,” and the little hypocrite, without any train- 
ing from anyone else on earth, had screwed her courage 
up to the point of asking this as boldly and indifferently as 
if it was the most natural and unimportant question in the 
world. ‘ Edith,” said Carrington, in the tone of friendly 
confidence which she had not heard since they played 
together in the olden days at Richmond, “when I become 
engaged to any girl, Grandma and Henry Pennington 
and my old chum Edith will all be consulted in advance, 
for the woman I marry must be an acceptable member 
of our fraternity. Do you understand?” Edith under- 
stood sufficiently to bring about a change thenceforth in 
her whole demeanour and when Jimmie Lathrop returned 
to her reluctantly he found her, to his great surprise, the 
merriest of the merry group about her. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you anyhow?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You must have chills and fever. I thought 
an hour ago that you were going into a settled melancholy. 
Now you act as if you were on the verge of laughing-gas.” 

Edith grew confidential and the matter was dismissed 
by Lathrop at the end of a lamentable yarn which she told 
him about a tight shoe that nearly tortured her into 
hysterics during the early part of the evening. Poor 
Edith. She was but mortal. Love and white lies do so 
often go hand in hand. 

It was nearly midnight when Powhatan returned. ‘The 
beautiful Miss had retired early, for her beauty was 
most jealously guarded and her programme of dissipation 
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had many nights to run yet. He found the young things 
dancing away as if there was no morrow and no beauty 
to preserve. He was relieved of a formal burden and 
turned joyously to his cousins and Richmond friends, of 
whom he was proud and fond. He danced about furiously 
with them all, and at last, in mere wantonness of sport, 
turning to Edith he exclaimed, “Come! Let us stroll under 
the arcades to the triangle at the foot of the lawn, and I'll 
make love to you and let you see how it feels.” 

“Come let us stroll, etc.,” repeated each boy of the party 
in turn to the girl beside him, adopting Powhatan’s for- 
mula, and the whole procession sallied forth into the cool 
night air in mockery of the old-time tyrant and familiar 
spirit of the time and place—Love. 

Somehow the others strolled away. Somehow Pow- 
hatan and Edith forgot that they were out upon a lark and 
talked in the old familiar way of long ago. Edith believed 
what Powhatan had told her about Miss and her 
heart was glad with a new hope. She chattered away 
to him about her visit to his rooms and Don’s recog- 
nition, and complimented the mature beauty of his pet, 
never once mentioning the picture of herself. She told 
him of her life in Europe and the happy times in Richmond 
and how they would dance together, if he liked her dancing, 
when he came home. ‘They paused upon the stone steps 
leading down from the lawn to the public roadway, and 
seated there in the starlight, beyond the area of artificial 
lights, talked on and on. What surprised him most was 
the serious, thoughtful conversation of one who, until now, 
he had always looked upon as an immature child. She 
turned the conversation to his speech, and he saw that she 
had heard and pondered on his every word. “I was,” 
said she, “delighted with your manner and your delivery. 
You may not know it, but you are a much more serious 
and thoughtful man than you were when you came here. 
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It made me very proud of you to hear you talk that way. 
What you said was much less boyish than what the others 
said. You know I am a veteran. Papa dragged me to 
the House of Commons and the Corps Législatif until I 
thought I would go mad with their debates. But, Pow- 
hatan, some of the things you said frightened me. They 
are all right, but they may involve you in a world of trouble. 
I have lived with the Virginia people enough to love them 
for their many excellences, but know their pride, their 
provincialisms and their inveterate prejudices. I doubt 
if any man but General Lee could have made them accept 
defeat as they have done. Not even he could make them 
forget the past and love their enemies, much less could 
he if he would teach them to take a reasonable view of 
the negro question. What you said to-night means that 
you intend to try it. I know who you are and what you 
are. Your hold on their affections by all your record of 
ancestry and your personal record is strong, and you are 
popular now, but if you assume the part of leader of a new 
creed you will lose your old following and fail to gain a new 
one. ‘The pioneers of all new territory have been killed by 
the Indians, you know. Their labours may in the end 
result in new settlements, and monuments are built to them 
after they are dead to commemorate a life of hardship and 
a cruel death and great benefit to everybody but themselves. 
To-night, while you were speaking, I thought of all this 
and am glad I have a chance to tell it to you. If the worst 
comes to the worst, maybe I’ll have to become your 
Pocahontas and throw myself between you and the club.” 

While the girl was speaking to him the moon had risen 
and its beams brought forth every feature of her face in 
strong outline of light and shadow. Her expressive eyes 
were glowing with the ardour of her thoughts, and her 
voice, naturally sweet, was low and thrilling with emotion. 
She was not thinking of love. She was uttering thoughts 
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really born of love’s unconscious anxieties, but urged as 
political reflections. She did not even know that she was 
discussing politics, and much of what she said had been 
absorbed by her in the many talks of her father with his 
friends at which she had been present. 

At first Powhatan Carrington listened more or less in- 
attentively, his eyes cast down. As she proceeded the 
thought came over him, Can this be Edith Pennington, 
the little girl I knew, now grown to the dignity of dis- 
criminating thought like this? And then his eyes looked 
up to her with a puzzled look, as if his mind was groping 
for some indefinite memory. And then their expression 
changed to that of happy certainty and a softness which, 
if she could have seen it, would have conveyed its meaning 
without words. In that moment he forgot the wisdom 
and solicitude and the premature sagacity of all she said, 
for he remembered now that vision in the fire-blaze two 
years ago, and saw before him the very features which he 
had so often failed to identify, the lineaments of a strong, 
virtuous, devoted woman, whose destiny was linked with 
his. His first emotion was to tell her all the truth; then 
he thought how young she was; how sudden was the mighty 
change that had come over oe in his feelings toward her; 
that it might after all be a mere exaltation, the result of his 
recent excitements; that her father was a friend too dear 
and too devoted to justify his risking any mistake with 
this beloved child, whose honour and whose happiness 
were equally dear to him as to her own father. And so, 
without uttering a word, he gazed on, only repeating to him- 
self, ‘‘’There can be no mistake, the features are the same.” 

The girl saw that he was deeply moved. She mis- 
interpreted his silence. “There,” said she rising, for it 
was growing very late and the lights in the lanterns were 
failing, one by one. “There. I have wounded your 
vanity, I fear, and done no good. Moreover, you have 
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forgotten to make love to me as you promised. We must 
hurry back to the ball-room. I fear poor papa has gone 
home to bed, thinking we have eloped.” 

With his resolve kept firmly not to speak one word of 
love to her until he was sure of his own heart, Powhatan 
Carrington arose as in a dream, drew her white arm into 
his own, and the two walked slowly back together to find 
their companions dancing away merrily in the last figure 
of the ball. All that he said to her on their way back was, 
“Edith, how wonderfully changed you are. I never knew 
that two short years could so transform a child into a 
woman.” 

For her part Edith was at a loss to understand his altered 
manner and his sphinx-like silence, yet in her heart she 
knew that he was not displeased, and in her honest soul 
she confessed that she loved him as she had never done 
before. 
~ Next day the Law Diplomas were distributed, and at 
sunset the whole party, with Jimmie Lathrop paying 
desperate suit to Mery McClurg, landed once more in 
Richmond. 


CHAPTER X 


THERE are times in the development of youth when, 
under some strong pressure, the powers of observation, 
reflection, reason and judgment seem to expand into full 
maturity and then, when the exciting cause is removed, 
to return to the condition of adolescence. Just as, watch- 
ing the incoming tide, one sees, now and then, some 
wave, higher than the others, surge far up the shelve, 
leave its swirling foam and sea-drift high and dry, and then, 
its force spent, break up into little trickling rivulets and 
return to the general level of the tide. 

With some such feeling Carrington watched Edith 
for several months after their midnight confidences at 
the university triangle. In her communications with him 
she never once recurred to the serious subjects of that 
night’s discourse, and as he watched her, absorbed in 
childish gaiety with her young companions, he found 
it hard to think of her as the same person who had talked 
to him in the moonlight with the wisdom and maturity of a 
woman. 

Carrington lost no time in securing his license. Within 
a fortnight after his return his modest sign as an Attorney 
at Law swung in front of a little house belonging to his 
grandmother. It was the office in which her father 
began his professional career more than fifty years ago. 

In those days the profession had not broken up into 
specialties, and the lawyer took whatever grist came to his 
mill. Richmond had a population of less than 40,000, 
and jurisdiction was simply distributed among a few 
courts. The Mayor’s Court disposed of petty offences 
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and warrants for small claims and held preliminary 
examinations of grave offenders. The Hustings Court 
tried felonies, and had some petty civil jurisdiction. The 
Circuit Court had original cognisance of important civil 
matters and suits against the State. County and Circuit 
Courts for the County of Henrico, in which Richmond 
was located, were also held. And the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, which met in Richmond, was the State Court of 
last resort. ‘Then there were, of course, the Federal Dis- 
trict and Circuit Courts, the former with a bankrupt 
jurisdiction. 

Powhatan Carrington took the oath of office in the 
Circuit Court of Henrico County when a famous murder 
case was in its preliminary stages. It became a very 
celebrated case in which he was deeply absorbed and out 
of which he learned a great deal of the law of circumstantial 
evidence and practice. The facts were as follows: 

A Confederate soldier, son of a worthy and prominent 
citizen of Henrico County was ill in Essex County about 
the time the war ended and was nursed in a family of 
somewhat humbler social station than himself. He was 
brought back to health after a long and dangerous attack 
of illness by the tender ministrations of the daughter of his 
host. Before he departed he wooed the girl and married 
her. Then he left her, promising to return speedily and 
take her to his home near Richmond. But he never went 
back to her nor informed his friends of his marriage. He 
made love and was probably engaged to a girl who lived 
near him. 

Some months after the end of the war the dead body 
of a young woman of decent appearance was found in 
Drinker’s woods, not half a mile from where he lived. It 
was in a lonely path through the forest, where it had lain 
for days. Rain had fallen on the corpse, and some pred- 
atory wild animal had gnawed away a finger. Otherwise 
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the body showed no marks of violence except some bruises 
like finger-prints about the throat. After a coroner’s 
inquest, at which absolutely nothing was elicited concern- 
ing the woman’s identity, the body was taken, to await 
identification, to an outhouse upon the premises where 
the accused lived. There it remained for several days. 
The mystery filled columns in the local newspapers and 
many people viewed the remains, but nobody seemed to 
be missing; nobody had ever seen the dead girl before; 
and not the slightest clue to her identity was forthcoming. 
Public curiosity subsided; the neglected remains were 
buried in the potter’s field, and the incident passed out of 
the public mind. By the merest accident a small remnant 
of the dress worn by the deceased was preserved by the 
coroner. It was a simple calico print of a peculiar pattern. 
No one at the time noticed that the accused, although he 
was on the premises when the body was taken to his home, 
not only did not view the remains, but, soon after their 
arrival, went away, upon a visit to a neighbour and 
remained absent until they were interred. The accused 
had been an excellent soldier and was regarded as an 
unusually gentle, exemplary, religious young man. He 
and the girl to whom he was paying his addresses attended 
a neighbouring church on the Sunday that the remains of 
the dead woman were lying unidentified at his home. 
Months passed by. Inquiries from the girl’s family in 
Essex started a new investigation. ‘The remnant of dress 
was identified and the accused was arrested at night in 
his chamber, where he was found upon his knees pray- 
ing before retiring for the night. He never uttered a 
word, attempted an explanation, made a confession, or 
gave any sign of guilt or fear. He employed the ablest 
criminal counsel and stood at bay. The Commonwealth 
had taken no step against him until it had possessed 
itself fully of a complete chain of evidence, much of it 
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inferential and circumstantial, but all pointing strongly 
to his guilt. 

Then began a struggle which lasted for nearly or quite 
three years. There were trials, re-trials and appeals, in 
which prosecution and defence showed remarkable learn- 
ing, resourcefulness, pertinacity and ability. 

When the accused was first arrested his large family 
connection, as well as his personal popularity, rallied to 
him a throng of friends who believed it impossible that 
he had committed a crime so heinous. But as the damn- 
ing facts came out, one by one, in the course of the many 
trials, public opinion changed. 

It appeared that he had written to his wife in Essex 
County to join him in Richmond; that she had come to 
an obscure hotel and met him; that they had been seen 
starting out together on foot for his home; that long after 
her death he had answered letters addressed to her by her 
family and told them she was with him but unable to 
write by reason of a felon on her finger. Still later he 
wrote that she was ill. It was argued from this that, 
confident her family was too poor to visit her or attend 
her funeral, he was preparing them for a letter announcing 
her death and burial, when her father discovered through 
almost accidental inquiries and a subsequent examination 
of the remnant of her dress, that the dead woman, found 
- months before in Drinker’s woods, was his murdered 
child. Before his execution the condemned man made a 
written confession. In it he described the killing. He 
declared that he and she proceeded to the place where he 
killed her without the slightest disagreement. On the 
contrary, their meeting and all their conversation had 
been affectionate. That he could not account for his own 
conduct. That while the marriage had become loath- 
some to him, he had formed no design to kill her or even 
entertained it, until the impulse came suddenly and irre- 
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sistibly upon him in that lonely place, while she was telling 
him something about her people at home; that swift as a 
panther he had seized her by the throat and choked her to 
death before she had time to beg or pray. ‘That the only 
expression she uttered was, “You must be crazy!” ‘That 
she seemed to be very frail and to have had but slender 
vital tenacity and yielded and died almost without a 
struggle. 

But before the ghastly truth came out and the mystery 
was cleared up by a confession in the presence of death, 
the man bore himself so calmly, protested his innocence 
so stoutly, and his defence was conducted with such mas- 
terly ability, that public opinion was much divided, and 
the deep interest excited by the trials kept the community 
in a ferment of controversy. 

There were no indecent details which forbade dis- 
cussion, in social circles, of the pros and cons of this thrill- 
ing and blood-curdling tragedy. The newspapers kept 
everybody supplied with the latest evidence, and, as nearly 
every family in the city was divided in opinion, the debates 
upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner began at the 
breakfast table and ended at bed-time. 

Marmaduke Johnson, a talented, eloquent, popular 
advocate, familiarly known as “ Duke,” was leading coun- 
sel for the defence. John B. Young, a sober, hard- 
working, hard-headed lawyer, with the grip of a bulldog, 
conducted the prosecution. 

Tt was a case filled with every feature to delight an eager 
young aspirant for practice, and Carrington, who had no 
practice of his own, pasted the notice, “At Circuit Court 
of Henrico” upon his door, until his visitors, if he had 
any, must have thought his engagements in court were 
continuous. 

Pennington, too, became infected with the morbid inter- 
est of everybody, and gradually the disease spread to 
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Edith, who, hearing their discussions, fell to reading the 
evidence and forming an opinion. Like most of her sex, 
notwithstanding she had no experiences of her own to jus- 
tify a cynical feeling toward men, she thought they were 
not over-constant, and the two salient facts that the prisoner 
had concealed his marriage and had another lady-loye, 
soon fixed her opinion of his guilt. 

Powhatan and her father, who had seen the prisoner 
and were influenced by his previous record, his innocent 
appearance, and his admirable behaviour, were disposed 
to the view that he was innocent. 

Edith came out victor in their first discussion, for, by 
insisting that they could not decide intelligently without a 
view of the premises, she secured an engagement for a 
horseback ride to Drinker’s farm. Powhy’s little army 
filly had enjoyed two years of rest in the country, and while 
he would not have sold her at any price or given her away 
to anybody, she now stood in Pennington’s stable, at 
Edith’s service, where, in a metaphorical sense, the clover 
grew higher than she had ever seen it. Horseback exer- 
cise had become the absorbing passion of the girl. She 
had discovered it late in life, as it were, for southern girls 
find out about it when they are so small that the grooms 
throw them up to the saddles, and lead them about, riding 
“‘man-fashion,” so that when they are ten years old they 
know it all. Somehow this delightful recreation of horse- 
back riding had escaped Edith, until this summer. But 
when it came it came with a rush, like the passion for 
liquor in a man and she was never so happy as on horse- 
back. There were riding-habits and gloves and hats and 
whips and saddles and bridles and martingales and curb- 
bits and snaffle-bits, and surcingles and paraphernalia of 
all kinds about the house and stables, sufficient to equip 
Dickel’s or Durland’s riding-school; but until Carrington 
solved the problem of a mount, the horses led up from 
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sundry sales stables for her trial and inspection, all in turn 
rejected for some defect, real or imaginary, almost formed 
a procession through the streets. After “Nellie Gray” 
came, nothing was lacking save to secure an escort for her 
rides, and her ingenuity in this was remarkable. 

Carrington had ordered “Nellie Gray” to be brought to 
the city without telling Edith of his purpose, and one day 
appeared, mounted upon Nellie, to accompany her upon 
an afternoon ride. Edith’s mount on that occasion repre- 
sented the last attempt she had made to secure a fitting 
lady’s palfrey. He found the girl, looking very charming 
in her newest outfit, watching for him on the steps of her 
home. Nellie was not at her best, for she showed the 
sunburn of her long pasturage upon the Pamunkey low- 
grounds, but he ambled up quietly, threw the reins upon 
her arched neck, dismounted and left her standing there. 
He was curious to note the impression which she would 
make upon this newly fledged horse-woman. ‘The groom 
led up a rather stylish, quiet filly for Edith. Interlacing 
his hands and bidding Edith place her left foot in them, 
one hand upon his shoulder and the other on the pommel, 
he swung her lightly to her seat, arranged her skirts, placed 
the reins in her hands, and turned to his own filly as he 
drew on his gloves. With arched crest Nellie saw the 
movement and stepped proudly up to him. With foot in 
stirrup and hand on crest he threw himself lightly into the 
McClellan tree and the two were off. Edith’s animal was 
kind enough and spirited enough, but was manifestly an 
ungaited beast. Now breaking into a bobbing gallop, 
now changing to a shambling single-foot, now striking a 
choppy trot, her horse almost shook her teeth out and 
finally brought her hair tumbling about her shoulders. 
The girl, ambitious to ride any sort of an animal, was 
unwilling to confess how uncomfortable she was. Vainly 
she strove to maintain conversation. But her horse 
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engaged her attention so completely that she had little 
chance to observe Powhatan’s mount. “Tow do—you- 
li like this horse-—Pohwy? Do-youe-think she’ll do? 
The--min--"aid--she was  young--and—not—quite 
gaited but that--a few rides--would setile her-—and 
make-her a pood--lady’s riding horse,” 

Powhatan, ambling evenspaced beside her, had watched 
Wdith’s discomfort with considerable amusement, coupled 
with disgust that she had never once noticed or commented 
upon the best saddle-mare in Virginia. "lo her storm- 
tossed queries he replied, “Tow a horse suits one is some- 
thing one must decide for himself. One ride would settle 
her with me, ldith, She has neither the form nor capabil- 
ities of a saddler,” 

‘They were in the country by this time and slowed down 
to a walk, Udith’s unpaited animal had no idea how to 
walk as a saddle-horse should, and dragged along at a 
snails pace, and Powhatan found it necessary to hold 
Nellie back, for she had a quick, springy long-reaching 
stride in walking that, unrestrained, would soon have taken 
him out of sight. Touching Nellie’s flank, he broke her 
into a little mincing trot, as slow as the walk of the other 
horse. [dith, with her whip in her mouth, was coiling 
and fumbling away at her dishevelled hair, trying to get it 
back into some sort of shape before she started off again, 
and to that she looked forward with dread, for she was 
jolted into a jelly, 

‘They were approaching a high stump which stood by 
the roadside, large enough for a mounting-block. “ Wdith,” 
said Powhatan slily, “are you riding for your health or for 
fun?” “Why, for fun, of course, Powhy—I love it better 
than anything on earth. Why should T ride for my 
health?” “TL thought maybe you had dyspepsia,” said 
he. “Tf you have, what you are doing will cure it.” 
“Nonsense,” she replied, laughing, “1 don’t know what 
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dyspepsia is.” “‘All right, then,” said he; “‘if that is so, 
you dismount at this stump, I’ll change the saddles, and 
you shall know what horseback riding really is.” 

It was quickly done. While the change went forward, 
Edith held the reins of her horse and Powhy left Nellie at 
will. Nellie rubbed her foretop against his breast, and 
blew her warm breath upon his cheek as he passed in front 
of her, or under her, fixing the girths; and poked her muzzle 
into the pocket of his coat to see if there were apples or 
sugar anywhere about. He smacked her jaws and told 
her to behave herself, and Edith asked many questions 
about her, but got few replies. 

Mounted once more, they rode along the shady lanes. 
“How delightful,” said Edith, as Nellie quietly swung 
out in a swift springy walk, her arched neck extended, her 
pointed ears bobbing and playing back and forth, her 
bright eyes following the ever-changing direction of the 
thin quivering nostrils that turned to right and left as if to 
investigate everything in sight, 

“What horse is this?’’ exclaimed the enchanted girl. 
Without answering her query he said, ‘‘ Would you like to 
drill?” “Yes, yes, indeed,” said she. ‘‘Then seat your- 
self firmly, Edith. Hold a tight rein and the mare will do 
the rest.” 

Powhy was doing much better with the other horse than 
she had done and came on at her horse’s flank in a jog-trot, 
to keep up with Nellie’s swinging strides. 

‘°Ten-tion-n-n,” he sang out in regular cavalry drawl, 
and Nellie arched her neck and champed her bit, expectant 
of the next command. ‘T-r-r-r-o-t—Maarrch!”’ 

Nellie changed her gait as the words were uttered, struck 
a gliding trotting gait, as regular and even as the swinging 
of a pendulum. * 

Edith was too delighted to talk much. It was like the 
flight of the swallows above them in the soft summer air, 
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Closing up to her, Powhy, riding with long stirrup and 
high hand, gaiting his own horse, said gently, “When 
you tire of the trot, lean forward and seize her mane with 
your right hand, give the rein a gentle shake, and you will 
see her at her best.” 

Edith, with woman’s curiosity, did as she was told, and 
Nellie, without a moment’s hesitation, passed into a rapid 
single-foot, so delightful that Edith called it “dancing in 
the barn.” 

As they passed a grass-lot, where other horses were 
grazing, the little mare, without a pause in her swift flight, 
lifted her crest, pointed her ears, looked toward them and 
whinnied a glad “good-afternoon.” 

“Look out, Edith. The enemy is just before us. We 
must not give them any rest. Are you afraid of a run?” 

“Afraid?” said she, her eyes aflame with the excite- 
ment, “‘I feel like one of the Six Hundred.” 

“Get ready then,” and Edith gripped her seat. 

“Chaarrge!”’ he shouted, moulineeing his riding-whip 
about his head. Like a bolt fresh shot from a cross-bow 
Nellie sprang forward. With hard-curved neck and 
flowing mane and foretop, with tail set straight and body 
settling low, and legs that spurned the earth, with bone and 
muscle tense, she almost flew. 

The mare gathered and extended with the speed and 
power and rush of some perfectly adjusted machine. Far 
behind them, unable to keep them company, upon his own 
dull steed, Powhatan’s voice was wafted to them shouting, 
‘T_r-a-w-t-t-t, maarrch!” and Nellie, obedient to his 
every order, slackened her pace and fell back to the regula- 
tion trot. 

Drawing nearer, Powhatan, to test the horsemanship of 
Edith, suddenly commanded “Halt!” Nellie planted 
both feet before her, and stood still so suddenly that Edith 
came near shooting over her head. 
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The boy was at his best. The girl was at the zenith of 
her happiness. The little mare was panting with the 
glorious excitement of war days. 

“Oh, Powhatan,” said Edith, as he came up. “I never 
knew what a real horse was until now. Whose is she? 
Will the man sell her? Papa shall give him any price he 
asks. She is the poetry of motion.” 

“She has not dropped into poetry yet, Edith. But she 
does, like Mr. Wegg, occasionally drop into poetry. You 
should see her high-step to martial music, and waltz to a 
quick-step.” 

“‘T will never be satisfied until I own this horse,” said 
Edith impetuously. 

“Then you will die dissatisfied,” laughed Powhatan, “for 
money will not buy her.” 

“Whose is she?” insisted his companion. 

“Edith,” said he, his voice sinking as he spoke to a tone 
of reverence, “Nellie Gray is a thoroughbred sired by 
Revenne, dam Jennie Russell; she by imported Oysterman, 
etc., ete. On one side she strains back to the Darley 
Arabian, on the other to the Godolphin. She was reared 
at our country home, and ridden by my mother until she 
died. She bore my father when he fell in battle, and she 
was my loving friend and companion until you Yankees 
whipped me. I will not sell her now. For two years she 
has played lady, and judging by her performances this 
afternoon, is still fit and snug. But, if you are good, and 
promise me to be good to her, you shall have her for your 
own riding for the remainder of her life. It puts my 
solicitude for her happiness at rest, and, at the same time, 
my anxiety for your safety; for a few more plugs like this 
on which I am now mounted will shake you to pieces.” 

Thus it had come about that Edith Pennington virtually 
owned Nellie Gray. Much of her time was spent in 
Nellie’s stable, feeding her on sugar-plums. She said she 
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wished she was an Arab, because they kept their horses 
in their tents. Much of her time, too, was spent devising 
excuses to lure her father and Powhatan into horseback 
rides with her, and out of that came the ride to Drinker’s 
farm to view the scene of the murder. 

The ride was glorious, even if it changed the views of 
nobody, and although they failed to catch a glimpse of the 
accused at the jail windows when they passed. 

While Powhatan’s mind was throbbing with thoughts 
of the fine points he would have made and the eloquent 
orations he would have delivered if he could but have been 
of counsel in the great murder trial, his two first cases 
drifted into his office at times, places, and under circum- 
stances never contemplated by him. 

One morning while he was at breakfast, the door-bell 
rang violently and he heard a loud voice calling in unmis- 
takable Irish brogue for “Mr. Powhy”’ to come quickly. 
Hastening to the hall, he found his old friend and neigh- 
bour, Peyton Thomson, in the custody of a policeman. 
The bond of sympathy between Carrington and ‘Thomson 
was their fondness for field sports and hunting dogs. But 
a day or two had passed since Peyton had promised Pow- 
hatan, as they exchanged compliments over ‘‘Don”’ and 
“Sport,” that he would give him the first law case he had. 

“Here’s yer law case, Master Powhy,” said the jolly old 
Irishman at sight of him, exhibiting to his astonished gaze 
a very black eye and a torn shirt-bosom. “Get yer hat, 
quickly, Mr. Powhy, and come on with us. We’re going 
down to see ‘Old Joe.’” 

“Old Joe,” as he was familiarly called, was the Honour- 
able Joseph Mayo, Mayor of Richmond, who daily, for 
twenty years, held his Court and disposed of cases of 
assault and battery. 

“What is it all about, Mr. Thomson? I cannot defend 
you until I hear your case. Be seated and state it.” 
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“Oh! Divil a seat will I take while the policeman has 
me,” said Thomson. “Come on. Its time for the Court. 
I can tell yez all about it now. Eichelberger, the d—d 
Dutch butcher, kicked me doorg in market fur tryin’ 
to steal a bit of beefsteak I’d a paid fur. And he threw 
his cleaver after him and nearly cut off Spoort’s tail, and I 
punched him good, and the policeman nabbed me, and 
that’s all there is of it, me boy.” 

It did not take long to reach a decision, and Peyton 
Thomson paid a five-dollar fine. The “Dutchman” 
had two black eyes instead of one. 

Peyton Thomson told his attorney he had no ready 
cash but would “pay him soon.” Meanwhile he took him 
by his drug store and gave him a half box of cigars, which 
would have salivated an Indian, and as Thomson took the 
benefit of the bankrupt law soon afterward the cigars 
were all the fee Carrington received for his first case. 

A few days later one of his old soldiers came with a real 
case. It was this. He and a companion fishing together 
in the Mattaponi River discovered, pursued and captured 
a genuine Arctic seal. How such an animal ever wandered 
to such a place is beyond conjecture. Nevertheless he 
did. Neither of the captors had a cent of money. But 
they took the seal to West Point, built a fence around 
him, and exhibited him at five cents admission until they 
had raised a fund sufficient to pay their way to Richmond. 
There they hired a vacant store on the principal thorough- 
fare, painted a sign, hired a drum and raised the price 
of admission to ten cents. They fairly coined money. 
Their receipts ran up to fifty dollars a day. Powhatan’s 
client, presumably by virtue of his military antecedents 
and good lungs, stood outside, beat the drum and invited 
an astonished world to come in and see a genuine Arctic 
seal for virtually nothing. The partner took in the cash. 
Things went well for a day or two, until the cashier, who 
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could not stand prosperity, got drunk, refused to divide, 
and “blew in” the gate-receipts upon riotous living. His 
partner, being a religious man and a little ‘‘near” finan- 
cially, protested in vain until he was forced to consult 
Powhatan Carrington. 

Powhatan felt like a bloated millionaire when he paid 
him a retainer. He spent a night preparing a Bill in 
Chancery praying for an Injunction and a Receiver. He 
had his case made out all right and the Chancellor ap- 
pointed him the Receiver. He qualified, gave bond, took 
possession of the seal, continued the show until the accumu- 
lated receipts made quite a nice fund, and the refractory 
cashier, with supplies cut off, became sober. The parties 
to the suit came to terms; it was dismissed, agreed, and to 
end the matter the seal died just as peace was restored. 

Edith was very proud of Powhatan’s professional career. 
She visited the horrid smelling place where the seal was 
exhibited, and saw legal papers pasted upon the door with 
the name of Powhatan Carrington, Receiver of the Circuit 
Court of the City of Richmond, Virginia, in Chancery. 

“Powhy,” said Edith, as they came away, “is that 
what lawyers mean when they talk about the Great Seal 
of the Commonwealth?” 

When the party next assembled the great murder trial 
was almost forgotten in felicitations over the growing 
practice of Powhatan Carrington, Esquire, Attorney and 
Solicitor. 


CHAPTER XI 


Wirurn a few months after Carrington’s admission to 
the bar, the Reconstruction laws were put into effect by 
the Military Commander of District No. 1, which was the 
legal designation of his State. 

Virginia was singularly fortunate in the character of 
the federal generals who ruled her. General Weitzel 
entered the city at its evacuation. General Ord succeeded 
him and remained in command about two months. After 
them came the gallant Terry. Then Schofield. ‘Then 
Stoneman; then Webb, and lastly General Canby, who 
remained until the military occupation ceased. 

Ord, Terry, Schofield, Stoneman and Canby, the only 
officers whose command lasted long enough to make them 
known to the community, were every one of them the 
highest type of soldier and gentleman, and three of them 
at least added to their other qualifications an unusual 
knowledge and respect for the principles of constitutional 
law and republican liberty. Moreover, their personal 
sympathies were with their defeated foemen whom they 
knew to be the only real representatives of the community. 
They consulted with them upon the best measures of 
administration and, so far as their military limitations 
justified them, called in their assistance. 

During these five years of military rule, Virginia had 
also two so-called civil governors, Pierpont and Wells. 

Pierpont was a native Virginian whose dividend upon 
his original investment in gubernational stock was as 
great as that of the man in the leather business who “put 
in a shoe-string and pulled out a tan-yard.” 
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After the secession of Virginia in April, 1861, certain 
unauthorized parties living in the trans-Alleghany counties 
of the state, opposed to secession, undertook to call a 
State Convention at Wheeling to repudiate the action 
taken at Richmond. No notice of the time or place was 
sent to the secession districts, but the convention was held 
in June, 1861. It was attended by representatives of but 
twenty-six of the one hundred and forty counties of the 
State. After repudiating the action of the secession con- 
vention, it elected Pierpont Governor of Virginia. These 
same counties then proceeded first to form themselves into 
a new State called West Virginia, and then, in their char- 
_acter as Virginia, to consent to the creation of themselves 
into West Virginia, to all which farce Pierpont and the 
federal Congress became parties, so that by April, 1863, 
Congress admitted West Virginia as a State, and Pierpont 
was a political King Lear who had parted with his king- 
dom to his family. All of Virginia that was left to him 
was Alexandria, Norfolk, the Eastern shore and such 
portions of the State as, with the ebb and flow of battle, 
chanced to be within the federal lines. He was crowded 
so near to the edge of his political bed that the covering 
was all pulled off and for a long time he was liable, at any 
moment, to fall out altogether. But the portly old gentle- 
man never lost his grip, and at last came into full possession 
of all that was left of the State he had helped to dismember. 
In 1865 he followed close in the wake of the triumphant 
army; his baggage was landed in the Governor’s mansion 
almost as soon as the Stars and Stripes were raised upon 
the capitol; and there he remained until 1867, when he 
was removed to make way for a Presidential appointee 
under the Reconstruction Law. 

Be it said to the credit of Governor Pierpont that he 
was a kindly, respectable man, and that whatever cause 
for resentment he may have had he did not show vindic- 
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tiveness. He was sincerely anxious to have his State 
restored speedily and with as little friction as possible to 
her place in the Union, and not only called into his coun- 
sel all the Union men of the State, but freely consulted 
leading men of all parties. In this course he was encour- 
aged by the military commanders. He was permitted to 
re-convene the Legislature. It held sessions in 1865-6 and 
1866-7, recognised him as Governor, passed laws staying 
the prosecutions of suits for collecting debts; resolutions 
looking to an adjustment of their respective proportions 
of the old State debt between Virginia and West Virginia; 
and provided for a continuance of the discharge of public 
duties by the Judges and other public functionaries of the 
state. His excellent sense concerning all these matters 
brought down upon him the charge that he was too lenient 
and had allowed the rebels to control the Government. 
This it was, no doubt, that displaced him, when the fierce 
drastic provisions of the Reconstruction Act were to be 
put into operation. By that time Andrew Johnson was 
a figure-head. He had been impeached and escaped 
conviction by the narrowest margin. A syndicate of 
“stalwarts” controlled all the appointments under the 
Reconstruction Act. Zach. Chandler probably named 
the Reconstruction Governor, who was Henry H. Wells 
of Michigan, a federal volunteer Brevet General who 
knew nothing and cared nothing about Virginia, save that 
it was a good bone to pick. He arrived in Richmond, 
kicked poor old Pierpont out of the Governor’s house 
and assumed command. With him came his Attorney 
General. This fellow was a typical scalawag. He be- 
longed to a family of middle-class people resident near 
Williamsburg. Prior to the war they had, by a certain 
amount of sprightliness and push, rather improved their 
status in the social scale and were above “poor white 
trash,” but not quite of the grade of gentleman. The 
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Attorney General’s qualification was that he at one time 
attended the law school of William & Mary. The 
attitude of his family upon the question of secession was 
not pronounced, and, not being important, little was 
known of it. 

So long as the Confederates under Johnston and Mc- 
Gruder were at Yorktown the disaffection of this family 
from the Southern cause was not even suspected. It 
was only when McClellan’s army, in its advance up the 
peninsula, occupied Williamsburg, that they declared 
themselves. ‘Then, for the first time, this family became 
ardent Union men, hastened to take the oath, to furnish 
the enemy all the information it desired about neighbours 
and friends, and to seek government employment as a 
reward for “loyalty.” God be praised there were very 
few such people in old Virginia. The Virginians called 
them “Scalawags,” a term applied to the few beasts, 
found in every large herd of cattle, so stunted and so 
mean that they are not worth fattening. 

This particular scalawag and the others of his tribe 
decamped from Virginia when the Confederates again 
took possession of Williamsburg. One of them had 
meanwhile been made Superintendent of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Williamsburg by General Dix as a reward of 
“loyalty.” When he heard of the Confederate advance, 
he took a vessel up to the college landing, loaded it with 
the provisions intended for the lunatics, and, taking with 
him his household effects, sailed away, sold the provisions 
in Norfolk and pocketed the proceeds for his own use. 
When the Confederate forces entered Williamsburg, high 
above the cheering were heard the howls of in-locked 
lunatics, starving for food and deserted by their “loyal” 
keepers. It led to some spicy correspondence between 
the military commanders. 

This scalawag and the others of his family, posing as 
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victims of their unselfish loyalty to the Union, had, until 
now, at Norfolk and in Washington, been provided for 
at the federal public crib. He had never fought. Oh, 
no! That was a different proposition. But he hated the 
people he had deceived, deserted and betrayed, and now 
that it was safe to return, he knew enough about them to 
be an informer and the fitting instrument for administer- 
ing the Reconstruction Law in spirit as well as in letter. 
Poor devil! His fate was that which attends so many of 
his class. He could not stand prosperity; was soon in- 
volved in a forgery conspiracy, and became once more a 
fugitive from justice. A few years later he committed 
suicide. 

Others no better than himself remained, and in spite of 
crimes as bad as his, have, curiously enough, to this day, 
a pull, a recognition, and the ear of certain Republican 
leaders, to the point that they have more influence and 
consideration than any ex-Confederate Republican, no 
matter how high his position or long his service or great 
his sacrifices in the bitter struggles that have arisen since 
the war. The story of their baseness is put aside as the 
offspring of prejudice, and the miserable creatures are 
still kept to the front as representative Republicans, to 
the irreparable injury of the party. For people may be 
convinced of the soundness of Republican doctrine, but 
still unwilling to embrace it under such a leadership. 
Whether this folly be due to maudlin sentimentality, to 
gratitude for false loyalty or to a still lingering prejudice 
against ex-Confederates, it has dwarfed Republicanism in 
the South and will render its growth there impossible as 
long as it continues. 

Upon the arrival of Wells and his Attorney-General, all 
the offices of the State were declared vacant. Much as 
General Schofield deplored it, the subject was beyond 
his control. 
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Just as Powhatan’s acquaintance with judges and 
clerks was beginning to be well established, they were all 
decapitated. The gentle, high-minded Judges were com- 
pelled to step down and out. The educated faithful 
Commonwealth’s Attorneys were ordered to relinquish 
their commissions; the Clerks of Courts, a body of the most 
honest, efficient, non-partisan and inoffensive men in 
the Commonwealth, were ruthlessly expelled. The Sheriffs 
were decapitated in a body. 

In their places were appointed such a gang of political 
rapscallions as were never before seen in any civilised 
government. 

Loyalty, as the term was interpreted by Wells & Co., 
was the indispensable test of eligibility. Of course there 
were not enough natives to be found in the whole State, 
of even pretended loyalty, to fill one-half the places. 

Strange, misfit-looking people began, about this time, to 
make their appearance; people from a distance whom 
nobody in Virginia had ever seen before. 

There were ill-dressed, long-bearded, sunken-eyed, 
cross-eyed, one-eyed, round-shouldered, gaunt-bodied 
people arriving at second-class hotels, with little baggage, 
and apparently no business beyond holding whispered 
conferences in odd places with negroes. 

Here a fellow with sunken chest, a dingy close-but- 
toned frock coat, a pallid countenance and a cast in his 
eye, his long greasy hair falling upon a dirty collar—one 
with the aspect of a damaged poet who had seen better 
days. Here a cocky, stocky, stranger with full-flowing 
dyed beard, a double-breasted reefing jacket, plaid 
trousers and an antiquated silk hat. One might catch 
glimpses now and then of a blazing red cravat and pinch- 
beck scarf-pin under the dyed beard—a fierce, aggressive- 
looking citizen suggestive of a bar-keeper, a livery-man, 
or a pirate out of a job. 
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Here a tall, stooping, angular person, in slouch hat and 
long linen-duster, with a walk like that of a setting-turkey 
come off her nest; a confidential soul who seldom spoke 
above a whisper, and whose aspect suggested possibilities 
of the colporteur—one with an eye that looked away—a 
seeker, a dodger. 

Here a fice-faced blond with eyes framed in red, and 
blond whiskers; clothed in fore-and-aft cap and sun- 
burned plum-coloured coat with sleeves too short; back- 
buttons nearly to the shoulder-blades and trousers shrink- 
ing modestly away from gaiters that had given up their 
lastings. A quick and witty blond, with the gift of gab 
and a cockney accent, leaving one in doubt whether he 
had been a professional low comedian or a bunco-steerer. 

And so on and on in infinite variety. 

One by one they arrived, from God knows where, 
alighting apparently after long flights, folding tired wings, 
and waiting, like so many vultures who had smelt the 
carrion from afar. 

It was a new and a strange breed. But the native 
population was not long in finding out, to its infinite 
chagrin and disgust, the purpose of their coming. This 
was a newly evolved family of the human species, promptly 
classified as the “ Carpet-bagger,” flocking like the vulture 
which it resembled to the dead body of poor dismembered, 
conquered, old Virginia. 

The hungry throng was not kept waiting long. The 
vitals of the cadaver were soon exposed, and as each 
buzzard was apportioned his share, he flopped himself off 
to his assigned perch to devour his morsel with the greed 
of a half-starved scavenger. 

The Virginians learned that the unhappy poetic-looking 
stranger, whose name was also poetic and parted in the 
middle, was to be Clerk of the best Court in the State. 
That he of the flowing beard had drawn the prize of the 
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Sheriffalty in a County which he had never visited before. 

That the gentleman with the setting-turkey gait had 
bloomed into a Circuit Judge. And that the breezy blond 
with vermillion eyes had become a barrister with the 
commission of Commonwealth’s Attorney in his pocket, 
for a populous south-side County. 

And so on and on, through the hundred Counties, to 
the bitter end. 

Powhatan Carrington folded his arms and ground his 
teeth. With a sigh he soliloquised: “It is hard, but it is 
business. They shot for it and won it. And now it 
looks as if they are going to keep it.” He turned his face 
toward Pennington’s to seek such comfort as the two could 
find in sitting up and denouncing the whole infamous 
business. 

It did not take long for the new appointees to trans- 
plant themselves. In many cases it only meant picking 
up a glazed oil-cloth carpet-bag containing a celluloid 
collar, an almanac and a copy of the Reconstruction Laws, 
and transferring it to the new official headquarters. Six 
months later they had more, but at present this was their 
average marching outfit. 

And so they called him “Carpet-bagger.”’ When to 
the scalawag and the carpet-bagger the negro was added 
there was an effervescence such as takes place when the 
acid and the alkali come together. It was a violent but 
harmless effervescence, and it subsided in a little while. 
Its importance has been much exaggerated. 

The negro was by far the best part of the combination. 
The scalawag and carpet-bagger combined were the 
meanest sneaking band of degenerates that ever got 
together. 

Many books depicting the horrors of the Reconstruction 
period have been written, and are now much read. For- 
tunately they do not pretend to be anything but novels, 
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for in so far as they purport to represent any period in 
which negroes or alien and degenerate whites were in 
position to oppress the gallant people of Virginia, they 
are pure figments of the imagination. These books are 
not described by any other term so appropriately as the 
slang phrase “Hot-stuff.” ‘They sell like wild-fire, but are 
the veriest balderdash. Fortunately their brilliant imag- 
inative writers tell us that they were themselves babes 
in short clothes at the time which they pretend to describe. 
Their writings unconsciously reflect upon the manhood of 
the people they would glorify. ‘The writer was a full-grown 
man, an ex-Confederate soldier, lived amid these scenes, 
was indignant at the outrageous pretensions of the scala- 
wag and carpet-bagger, and helped to fight them, whip 
them and oust them from control. They were not foemen 
worthy of good steel. They were a craven lot who never 
had any resourcefulness, courage, or continuity of purpose. 
They yielded and scattered whenever they caught a 
glimpse of the flashing blade. ‘They excited the contempt 
of the military rulers, and the real people conquered them 
easily. In Virginia they never had any opportunity to 
_ steal much, for there was no Legislature in session, no 
money in the Treasury, and little elsewhere, during their 
brief control of about two years. 

They could not even use the Courts for oppression, for 
a stay-law forbade the prosecution of suits. It dignifies 
their brief possession of the offices too much to depict 
them as tyrannising over and oppressing the good people. 
Whatever may have been the condition in other States, 
Virginia never had, nor had she ever occasion for, the secret 
Ku Klux Klan or any kindred organisation. Her negro 
population deserves the everlasting gratitude of her peo- 
ple for its conduct, not only during the war, but in the 
period of reconstruction. ‘They were doubtless instigated 
to hate by the scalawag and carpet-bagger and failed to 
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respond. ‘The latter were capable of any crime that did 
not require courage. They abstained from everything 
but petty larceny because they had a wholesome fear of 
provoking the Virginians too far. The Virginians could 
have exterminated them at any moment, and before relief 
could have reached them; but were waiting for the end 
which they knew would soon come, amused at the com- 
paratively inexpensive but laughable antics of the carpet- 
bagger, the scalawag and:the negro. If the records of 
ludicrous things which occurred in the Civil Administra- 
tion of Virginia, and in her Constitutional Convention, 
between 1867 and 1870, had been preserved, it would make 
a most diverting book. 

During that time, and for several years afterward, 
there was no lack of stealing in the good old State. Steal- 
ing through the medium of the Federal Courts; plundering 
of the assets of the defunct banks and bankrupts; and, 
afterward, manipulation of the State debt in fraud of the 
people, to line the pockets of a little coterie. But that was 
done by disreputable ex-Confederates and their “Con- 
servative”’ allies who gained the confidence of a poor old 
Federal Judge, made him their unwitting cat’s-paw and 
afterwards ridiculed and abused him, although he did not 
even participate in the plunder. 

But to return to the rule of the carpet-baggers. Con- 
scienceless and vindictive as they were, they had a hard 
time finding men of sufficient intelligence to fill judicial 
offices. At last, sooner than appoint Virginians, the 
parties intrusted with appointments began selecting 
Judges from federal volunteer officers. An aged Colonel 
of Volunteers was appointed Judge of one of the most 
important courts in Richmond. His irascibility and 
utter ignorance of law made him a source of constant 
amusement to the bar. He had sense enough, however, 
to know what it was that amused them. When he saw 
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them laughing in spite of themselves at his eccentricities, 
half his time upon the bench was spent threatening to 
commit them for contempt. 

One day Carrington and his opponent in a chancery 
suit agreed upon a formal decree. They had, as was 
customary, prepared it and indorsed upon its back, 


We consent to the within, 
Carrington P.Q. 
Coke Pan: 


Such agreements between opposing counsel are always 
welcome to intelligent judges because they are thereby 
relieved of much labour. - The letters after the name of 
counsel follow the old English method of indicating their 
respective sides. P.Q. means Pro querente—for plaintiff. 
—P. D. means Pro dejfendente—for defendant. Any 
schoolboy should have known their meaning. The two 
lawyers entered the court-room together and presented 
the decree for the judge’s signature. 

He was beginning to find out what a fool the bar con- 
sidered him and to resent it. He had heard that the 
lawyers were getting their law questions settled out of 
Court rather than run the gauntlet of his idiotic rulings. 
The old fellow was hot as pepper-pods in his temper, and 
inclined to profanity and toddies. They found him look- 
ing very rosy. 

Taking their decree he grunted, laid it aside, and went 
on reading a newspaper account of some of his antics the 
day before. 

At last Carrington, who had been waiting patiently for 
some time, ventured to suggest that as it was a merely 
formal consent matter requiring only the Judge’s signature, 
they would thank him to sign it and let them go. 

“What’s that! What’s that!” shouted the old judge, 
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glowering at them over his spectacles. ‘No sir. I'll 
not signit. ‘This Court doesn’t care a d——n what counsel 
consents to. It only signs what it consents to. What 
did you sue about, if you are agreed? I'll either try this 
case myself or dismiss it. [ll not be made a monkey 
of by a lot of whipper-snappers.” 

Patiently explaining the inoffensive nature of their 
request, Carrington at last induced him to sign the decree. 
It was customary for the Judge to endorse on the back 
of the decree ‘‘ Enter” with his initials. At last he turned 
over the draft to make the endorsement and upon doing 
so discovered the letters P. Q. and P. D. In an instant 
he was furious once more. “There sir,” said he, tossing 
the paper to the floor unsigned. “T’ll sign no such paper. 
What is the meaning of these mysterious hieroglyphics ? 
Law papers, sir, should be neat, clean, free from nonsensi- 
cal scribblings. Oh! don’t: explain to me, sir. I was a 
practitioner before you were born. I understand your 
games. I will not be made a butt of, sir. And once 
for all, sir, I tell you and through you the whole bar, that 
if you bring any more papers here with your dd P. D’s 
and your d——d P. Q’s on them, I’ll put you all in jail P. 
D. Q.” With that he banged his gavel on the bench 
and ordered the Sheriff to adjourn Court. 

In place of the accomplished public prosecutor who had 
been removed, a great hulking, amiable young numskull 
from Wisconsin undertook the duties of the office. He 
was about as fit for it as a raw untrained Clydesdale from 
the La Crosse breeding-grounds would be to trot upon the 
Grand Circuit. The Richmond bar at that time had a 
very able array of criminal lawyers. Clearing prisoners 
before such a judge and with such a piosecuting attorney 
was child’s play. A wag of the town said, after witnessing 
one of those trials, that it was like “taking candy away 
from children.” 
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One may well query whether the judges and other 
officers nowadays selected for Filipinos from the volun- 
teer service and carpet-baggers who have gone there are 
of any better grade than those put over old Virginia. If 
they are not, God help them, for our promise to improve 
their civilisation by such means is a lie. 

While these things were going on the Commanding 
General issued his orders for the enrolment of voters, and 
his writ for the election of delegates to a convention to 
frame a constitution for Virginia. The farce was gone 
through with, and another military order directed that the 
convention should convene in December. 

The convention consisted of one hundred and five 
members. Of these thirty-five were Virginians coming 
almost exclusively from the Shenandoah Valley, south- 
western Virginia and Piedmont, where there were few 
negroes. ‘They were called Conservatives. Sixty-five were 
designated radicals, and five nondescripts. ‘The radicals 
consisted of twenty-four negroes, fourteen native-born 
white Virginians, thirteen New Yorkers, one Pennsylva- 
nian, one Ohioan, one from Maine, one from Vermont, 
one from Connecticut, one from South Carolina, one 
from Maryland, one from the District of Columbia, 
two from England, one from Ireland, one from Scotland, 
one from Nova Scotia, and one from Canada. 

Nearly all the non-natives had drifted into the State as 
non-combatants after the war. 

A New Yorker was elected President, a Marylander 
Secretary, a Marylander Sergeant-at-Arms, an Irishman 
resident in Baltimore was elected stenographer. The 
assistant clerk was from New Jersey. ‘Two negroes were 
doorkeepers. The chaplain was from Illinois. Even the 
pages were negroes or sons of non-residents. 

From the hour of its meeting until the hour of its adjourn- 
ment that convention kept the faces of all decent Vir- 
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ginians either flushed with righteous indignation or in 
a broad stretch of convulsive laughter. 

No cage of monkeys in any menagerie in the world ever 
cut up as many tricks as the negroes there assembled. As 
for the thirty-five decent men who tried to hold them in 
restraint, they nearly lost their minds. Eustace Gibson, 
a gallant ex-Confederate who bore the brunt of the battle, 
said that whenever he attended a session of the convention 
he felt as if he was going up to the Capitol to “ride the mule 
in the circus.” 

While these things went forward in the world political, 
business and social life revived in Richmond. 'The burned 
district had long since been rebuilt with houses much better 
than those they replaced. Many of the old business 
concerns had disappeared in the vortex of bankruptcy, 
but others, composed of natives, had taken their places. 
The great flouring, tobacco and iron industries which 
had formerly flourished, were once more active, and 
already the people were getting back to a basis of solvency 
and thrift. 

A charming society still remained. The old people, 
as a rule, with spirit broken and with means curtailed, had 
no heart for the elaborate entertaining of the olden days, 
and contented themselves with the simplest forms of social 
intercourse. But the young are not given to long repin- 
ing. The boys who had been so long confined to camps 
enjoyed beyond expression their return to the companion- 
ship of the fair sex, and one may be sure that the latter 
reciprocated heartily. The marvellous beauty and wit 
of the maidens who were budding forth in the capital of 
the Confederacy at the time of its fall was subject of 
general comment. At least three of them achieved a 
national reputation for entrancing beauty or brilliant wit. 
Even at that early period a regularly organised german 
club was formed, which met weekly at the home of some 
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member, and was the source of infinite pleasure to the 
youth composing it. 

Of course Edith and Carrington were in the swim of all 
such social festivities. "They were not the pretentious and 
expensive affairs of to-day. It was not necessary for a 
poor girl to abstain from a dance because her father could 
not robe her like a lady-in-waiting, nor was a poor clerk 
deterred because it required a month’s salary to provide 
gloves and flowers and carriage and this and that for every 
dance. Not even the regulation evening dress was required 
of the men. The girls were content with simple garb, 
gathered their skirts about them, delivered their slipper 
bag to their escorts, walked to and from the dance, and 
had as glorious good times as many a one who has rolled 
to a gilded ball-room in the chariot of a millionaire. 

Edith Pennington, although she was amply able to 
indulge in luxuries, had the tact and sense to conform 
herself to the simplicity of her companions. She was one 
of the best dancers and most popular members of the 
german class. Only once she ventured upon an inno- 
vation. At the meeting of the dancing club at her home, 
she introduced favours, explaining that it was not to be 
drawn into precedent as a custom, and was only to make 
special acknowledgment of her gratitude to those who had 
made her so happy. The little gifts, simple enough as 
things go nowadays, were received with geniune delight, 
the more so that they were altogether unexpected; and 
the supper which followed, furnished by Pizzini, made 
the happy young people revert, for many a day afterward, 
to the dance at Pennington’s as the most successful of that 
winter. 

Carrington and Edith were thrown more and more to- 
gether. More and more he realised that while there 
might be others more beautiful or with more flashing wit, 
there was no woman in the world on whom he was so 
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dependent for sympathetic interest, true and confiding 
companionship, and wise counsel from the standpoint of 
his interests, viewed as selfishly as he himself might con- 
sider them and with a more unerring instinct. 

As the months passed their intimacy became great, but 
it was without any affectation upon either side. Edith 
knew that Powhatan regarded her as the object of his 
peculiar care and solicitude; that whenever any social 
event was on the tapis his first thought was that she 
should not be overlooked or neglected. He came and went 
when he chose as if he were a member of the household. 
Yet he never spoke of brotherly interest or affection, 
never assumed to monopolise her company, or control 
her associations, or give her unasked advice. Moreover, his 
comings and his goings were not always for her sole benefit. 
He and Pennington seemed to have forgotten the disparity 
in their years and were like brothers. Many a time he 
came, simply inquiring for her father, and passed on to 
join him in the library. Carrington was now counsel for 
the mines. His views upon politics generally coincided 
with Pennington’s; their liking for long walks was the 
same; and, gradually, they found themselves always happy 
in the society of each other. 

Edith looked upon this intimacy as not only natural, 
but most desirable for her father, and instead of com- 
plaining or growing jealous at it encouraged it. 

When she and Powhatan were together they never gos- 
siped, but discussed their mutual acquaintances freely, 
in the absolute confidence that what passed between them 
would go no farther. The simple things she said were 
often so discriminating and to the point that they excited 
his unexpressed admiration. 

The discussion sometimes turned upon their female 
friends, touching whom she was always circumspect, but 
when she did express her views he saw that she knew and 
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marked with unerring accuracy the difference between 
innocent gaiety or quiet modesty and the spurious 
articles concealed beneath the pretences of both, which 
often deceive the young and inexperienced. 

So, growing at every interview in admiration of the 
judgment, the purity, the positive and yet inoffensive char- 
acter of Edith, his respect and love increased, and he felt 
more and more dependent upon her. Yet so guarded 
was he in his manner and his speech, that no word of love 
escaped him; no sign or look or sigh which let her see that 
his feelings were other than those of affectionate friendly 
interest. Yet he watched her as only love can watch— 
watched in vain for some sign that her feeling for him 
was different from that which she entertained for others 
of his sex. 

Both were dissembling—excusably dissembling. Other 
people plainly saw whither they were drifting. They 
felt it themselves, and concealed it from each other. Both 
felt that the love they bore to Mr. Pennington and he to 
them ought not to be imperiled by a false step. That 
their unquestioned love for him ought not to be mis- 
taken for a love of each other, or the mistake discovered 
when it was too late to correct it. 

After all there was no hurry to make confessions before 
all was sure. If Pennington ever thought of the possi- 
bility that they were or might become lovers, such a thing 
seemed far away, for the two were only a boy and girl, as 
he considered them, dancing and drinking from youth’s 
golden goblet, without one thought of serious love. 

When he did learn about it, it all came out at once. 

For more than three months the “‘ Black-and-Tan Con- 
vention” had been holding its orgies in the desecrated 
capitol. A joyous soul bearing the name of Jimmy 
Cowardin lived in Richmond, and to him fell the task of 
reporting the proceedings of that remarkable body for 
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the daily papers. Cowardin was of Irish origin, an inimi- 
table wit and mimic, knew everybody in the city, was a 
universal favourite, and enjoyed his task as only a rollicking 
Irishman can enjoy a protracted wrangle. Poor fellow! 
That convention cost him his life. Before it he laughed 
moderately and drank moderately. After it he killed 
himself laughing and drinking. His last words were a 
repetition of the words of Lewis Lindsey, a black delegate 
to the Black-and-Tan Convention whom he had rendered 
famous by describing his stentorian command, “Conven- 
tion Journ.” ‘The daily reports of the proceedings written 
by Jimmie Cowardin were filled with character sketches 
worthy of “Boz” in his palmiest days. 

One afternoon, Pennington and Edith, who were ac- 
customed to expect a visit from Powhatan about that 
time of the day, watched him from their library windows, 
coming up the street in a party of which Jimmie Cowardin 
was the central figure. Cowardin was at his best, puffing 
himself up, gesticulating wildly, and convulsing his 
auditors with his description of scenes in the convention. 
Pennington knew him very well and, tapping on the 
window, beckoned the party to come in, which they did. 

Cowardin, when he had been provided with the good 
cheer which such an invitation implied, proceeded with the 
account of the occurrences of the day in the convention. 
It had been a bedlam from the day it met; but as a rule, 
the radicals had stood the obstructive tactics of the 
minority with good temper, as they were in no hurry to 
adjourn. By this time, however, they had nearly spent 
the money appropriated to pay the expenses of the con- 
vention, and General Schofield had notified them that he 
would let them have no more money. So that they were 
anxious to adjourn, and the prospect of being compelled 
to remain without pay made them irritable. Gibson and 
Williams and Liggett, three reckless, fearless fellows, 
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seeing their anxiety to rush measures through, redoubled 
the energy of their dilatory tactics, and the radicals, carpet- 
baggers, scalawags and negroes were frantic. Among the 
radicals was a fellow named White who introduced reso- 
lutions to expel the obstructionists, and the debate upon 
that proposition had given the negro orators the opportunity 
of a lifetime. The convention had adjourned with the 
debate in progress, and Cowardin assured his friends that 
if they would attend next day they would see the conven- 
tion at its worst. 

Neither Pennington nor Carrington had been near the 
Capitol during the sessions of the convention, but yielding 
to the entreaties of Edith, who had greatly enjoyed 
Cowardin’s descriptions, they finally agreed to attend the 
morrow’s sessions. Cowardin promised to locate them in 
the reporters’ gallery where they would be free from dis- 
agreeable propinquity to the class of spectators who 
frequented the public benches. 

When Edith told several of her female friends of her 
purpose to go, and asked them if they would not like to 
join the party, they threw up their hands in horror and 
implored her not to venture into such a disreputable, 
not to say dangerous, place. 

“No,” said she firmly, “I’m going. Until I see it, I can- 
not believe that the Government has permitted such a dis- 
graceful body as that.” So she went. 

The next morning when the convention was called to 
order, she and her companions were safely penned off in 
Cowardin’s little reserved space in the gallery. 

The president of the convention was United States 
District Judge John C. Underwood, an aged, frail, 
cadaverous-looking man, who, although he had never 
lived in Richmond, held the commission as a delegate 
from that city. He was a New Yorker by birth and had 
been appointed United States District Judge for the 
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Eastern District of Virginia during the war, when his 
available jurisdiction consisted of Alexandria. As law 
business was not brisk there he amused himself during 
the war by confiscating the property of rebels in Alex- 
andria, and himself bought in the home of a Mr. McVeigh, 
one of the best in the city, in which he resided for several 
years after the war ended. After the war, when McVeigh 
returned to Alexandria he met the Judge in the streets and 
pulled his nose. However pardonable such a course may 
have been under such provocation, there must have been 
very little satisfaction in it, for Judge Underwood had a 
feeble old non-combatant nose. He was of the class by 
no means uncommon in his day, who looked upon every 
Southern slave-holder as a Godless, conscienceless tyrant, 
and upon the negro as a down-trodden brother whom he 
had been commissioned to succour in distress. He was 
a weak but ardent zealot, apparently without physical 
courage, but he certainly had the courage of his convic- 
tions. ‘The Southern people as a class loathed him and 
imputed to him every attribute of fanaticism, corruption, 
hate, venality and negro worship. But the writer, who 
knew him well, had many opportunities to know that 
while he was fanatical and weak, and possibly lacked a 
nice sense of integrity, he had a kind, sympathetic heart 
and a credulity and trust in human nature which often led 
him into doing improper things for others, for which he 
received the censure which they deserved. 

The poor old fellow had ideas about the brotherhood 
of mankind, and “leveling the poor and humble up to the 
grade of the rich and powerful,” and other utopian notions 
which were utterly impracticable, and when he sought and 
accepted the presidency of this political stew it was with 
the declared intention of forming a “true and pure 
democracy” on the ruins of an oligarchy. He proudly 
recalled the fact that John Marshall, another Federal 
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Judge in Virginia, had represented Richmond in the 
constitutional conventions of 1788 and 1829, and evi- 
dently regarded himself as following in the faotsteps of 
Marshall. 

There were some points of dissimilarity which he may 
not have noticed, and certainly did not refer to. When 
John Marshall represented Henrico County, which 
included Richmond, in the convention of 1788, his col- 
league was His Excellency Edmund Randolph. When in 
the convention of 1829 Chief-Justice John Marshall 
represented the district which included Richmond, his 
colleagues were John Tyler, afterward President of the 
United States, Philip Norborne Nicholas, a distinguished 
lawyer, and John B. Clopton, one of the most eminent 
judges of the State. 

In both instances Judge Marshall appeared as the 
beloved and freely chosen representative of the un- 
trammeled voice of his people. 

When John C. Underwood appeared in the convention 
of 1867 as a delegate from Richmond, it was as the choice 
of such people as a military ruler saw fit to let vote, at an 
election from which the mass of the decent people were 
excluded, and his colleagues were Hunnicut, a renegade 
who had published a secession paper at Fredericksburg 
and voted for secession; Morrissey, a newly arrived for- 
eigner acting as Federal Revenue officer, and two negroes 
named Lindsey and Cox. Lewis Lindsey’s former mas- 
ter, John Minor Botts, had represented Richmond in the 
convention of 1850-51, so that Lewis was really the most 
representative delegate from Richmond, as he was prob- 
ably the ablest and certainly the noisiest. 

It is difficult to conceive that poor old Underwood even 
deceived himself into the belief that his position was sug- 
gestive of Judge Marshall’s. It was as if a monkey, 
strapped to an empty cracker-box on wheels, snatched 
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around a circus ring by dogs, should fancy himself per- 
sonating Ben Hur and his thoroughbreds thundering 
through a Roman chariot race in the Coliseum. 

The fantastic-looking old fellow climbed feebly to the 
speaker’s chair and rapped the convention to order. 
Round-shouldered, with long, snaky locks and straggling 
beard, he sat there powerless to restrain the tumult. His 
weak, drawling voice made no impression, and the body 
took its own time to give him attention. 


CHAPTER XII 


Jimmy CowARDIN saw the Pennington party enter the 
Convention Hall, left his seat at the reporters’ desk on the 
floor, and joined them, to point out to Edith the celebrities. 
The negroes were, of course, the most interesting. 

“Do you see that old mulatto with a shock of gray hair 
and silver-bowed spectacles?” said he, pointing to an 
aged darkey who lolled back with a blue-yarn socked foot, 
from which the shoe had been removed, stuck up on his 
desk. “That is the famous parliamentarian ‘Specs 
Hodges.’ He is from Princess Anne. His predecessor 
from the same county in the last State convention was 
Governor Wise. 

“The little Senegambian coal-black darkey over there,” 
said he, pointing to another part of the hall, “is ‘Dr. 
Bayne,’ one of the representatives from Norfolk. He 
never fails to remind the Conservatives that they must 
take a back seat now and be quiet, ‘’Cause de bottom rail 
is on top.” The white man by his side, dressed like a 
skipper, is a Virginia renegade. 

“This fellow,” pointing to a tall, rat-eyed man with 
long black beard, “is White, the fighting man of the 
Radicals. He has charge of the proceedings for the ex- 
pulsion of the Conservative members. 

“The very black man? The fellow sitting in close 
confab with the white man? Oh, yes; I see. That is 
Frank Moss, who always sees something ‘concernin’ of 
my race’ in anything that comes up. 

“Do you see that smooth-faced white man, with his 
arm around the neck of a negro, whispering to him? 
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You’d hardly believe it, but his grandfather was a field- 
officer in one of the Virginia regiments in the Revolution. 
He voted for secession. After the surrender he turned 
right about, took the oath, has become a radical of the 
radicals, and is now a Circuit Judge. 

“The old man with a white beard is Hunnicut,” said 
he, pointing to a thin white-haired old man, who was 
bustling about, evidently marshaling the radicals for the 
coming fight. ‘‘ Wait until you hear him speak.” 

“The handsome quiet man near the front? That is 
one of the best men in the body. He is Major Hine, of 
Fairfax. He was a Union officer and is a staunch Repub- 
lican. He bought a place near Vienna, in Fairfax County, 
several years ago, and is evidently here with the purpose 
of remaining. He is a man of character and will. But 
for his influence over the negroes and Underwood there 
is no telling what they would have attempted.” 

And so they went on, until Edith was quite familiar 
with the personnel of the gathering. 

Turning to the corner where the little group of real 
Virginians was seated, he said, “If you want to see a fish 
out of water, look at that man,” pointing to a tall, scholarly, 
serious man, who sat at his desk absorbed in a pile of 
public documents. He seemed to pay little attention to 
the rising tumult about him. As if he were in a decent, 
orderly body, he was making notes from time to time like 
a man preparing for a thoughtful presentation of a serious 
matter to a body that would listen to him and weigh his 
arguments. It was James C. Southall, of Albemarle, 
who was very well known to Carrington as a gentleman 
of character and ability. 

“He looks like a good deed in a naughty world,” said 
Jimmie Cowardin. 

Grouped about Southall were Gibson, Williams, 
Ligett, and half a dozen others who had long since given 
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up all idea of appealing to the reason of their antagonists 
and stood there like so many bears, beset by a pack of 
nondescript curs, determined to smack back at every dog 
that nipped them. Perhaps their visitors did not know 
it, but they were all armed to the teeth, believing they 
might be attacked at any time and determined, in such 
event, to die game. 

The fun soon began. After a prayer by a negro preacher 
and the calling of the roll, several negroes blocked an 
attempt to enter upon other business by deep bass calls 
for “Rig’lar order! Rig’lar order!” ‘The negro states- 
man prided himself on his parliamentary knowledge. 
“The regular order is demanded by several gentlemen,” 
piped the president. ‘‘The chair recognises the gentle- 
man from Elizabeth City.” White, who controlled the 
time on his side, yielded five minutes to the “gentleman” 
from Norfolk. The irrepressible Dr. Bayne took the 
floor. By the time he uttered the words, ‘‘ Mr. Pres’dent,” 
he was interrupted by half a dozen voices crying “Mr. 
President, Mr. Pres-i-dent, Mr. Pres’dint. I rises to a 
pint of order!” Before the president could recognise any- 
body or call on anyone to state his point of order, Bayne 
took the bit in his mouth and ran away with the debate. 

“Oh! Shet up yo’ foolishness, will you, you folks dats 
hollerin’ pint of order. Lem me talk some sense. We 
ain’t got no time to spen’ de rest of our lives on pints of 
order.” 

Vainly the chairman hammered with his gavel and 
ordered Bayne to take his seat until the point of order was 
stated. 

“Dar!” shouted Bayne, paying no attention to the chair- 
man. Pointing his thin, black forefinger menacingly at 
a fat young mulatto, who, a second time, shouted, “ Pint 
o’ order!” “Dar! Dat’s two pints o’ order you got in, 
you , Which makes a quart. Dat’s what you got. You 
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don’t never let nuthin’ else come out but a pint at a time. 
You must have ’bout five gallons of order in you.” 

‘Bayne was regarded as brilliant at repartee, and this 
sally brought down the house. When the “pints of 
order” had been disposed of somehow, Bayne at last took 
up the “rig’lar order,” and debated the expulsion of the 
recusant Conservatives. They had refused to vote on 
some question before the house, and had expressed their 
contempt for its nonsensical character. The chair had 
ordered them to vote and they had refused. On that 
state of facts the motion was made to expel them. 

“Mr. Cheerman,” said Bayne, tasting his lips, pulling 
down his waistcoat and looking around him as if to be 
impressive, “I is a patient an’ a long-sufferin’ man, I is. 
But dis here bis’ness has done gone on long enuff. I fer 
one is gittin’ tired of de onparleymentry ways of de oppo- 
sition. How we gwine to frame de right sort of Constitu- 
tion ef we don’t go ahead? Ean’t we de mijority? Dat’s 
what I ask. Ean’t we de mijority? Ef de minority 
don’t behave deerselves an’ take der med’cine, I’m fur 
flingin’ ’em out. Yes, sir! Flingin’ ’em out. Dey ain’t 
got no bis’ness in here ef dey ean’t goin’ to “have 
derselves, an’ when dey ’fuses to vote, sir, ean’t dey mis- 
beehavin’ derselves, dat’s de question, sir! Dat’s loggick, 
sir!” 

Emboldened by loud applause from his own side, he 
grew more boisterous and aggressive. ‘‘Dese here rebils, 
sir, is done forgot der place. Dey ean’t got no bis’ness 
here nohow. Ef dey got der desserts, sir, dey an’ Jeff 
Davis would’er bin hung long ago on a sour apple tree. 
Dey is only here by de mercy of de bes’ government de wurl’ 
ever seed. Dey is prod’gal sons. Dey didn’t even come 
back home derselves but was dragged home wid a rope 
’roun’ der necks, like a stray coon-dog fotch home, tied by 
a grape-vine. Well, sir, what does dey do? Does dey 
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say, ‘I’m sorry?’ Does dey say, ‘Father, I is sinned and 
is no mo’ worthy to be called Thy son’? No, sirree! 
Dey jus’ walks in here an’ struts aroun’ an’ cusses about 
like de place belongs to ’em, and says, ‘Well, here’s my 
father’s home. I know I run away, but here I is back 
agin. Whar is dat d—d veal. I wants sum of it!’ Mr. 
Chairman, dese here folks don’ ’peer to know what’s hap- 
pened to ’em. We ean’t der slaves no mo’. We is der 
marsters now. Babylon is fallen. Babylon is fallen. 
An’ we is gwine to occupy de lan’. Yes, sir! I tell you! 
I dun tole ’em before an’ I tell ’em agin. Bayne tells it 
to ’em. Dr. Bayne, of Norfolk. De bottom rail is on 
top! Does you hear me? An’ mo’over, it gwine stay 
dar, too! Does you hear me? Sir, long as dey "have 
derselves like gent’men an’ treat me like a gent’man, I 
gwine to be a gent’man, but ef dey come here an’ don’t do 
what we de mijority tell ’em dey got to do, den, sir, I fer 
one is in favour of bouncin’ ’em right straight out of here, 
neck an’ heels, an’ dat’s all I got to say about it.” 

As Bayne proceeded, he grew more excited. His sen- 
tences were punctuated by loud laughter and cries of 
approval, which so stimulated him that by the end of his 
speech he was gesticulating wildly and screaming at the 
top of a voice which had passed from rather sonorous to 
wild, strident notes. He took his seat amid thunderous 
applause, trembling in every limb, the whites of his eyes 
suffused and bloodshot like those uf some angered beast. 

“T yield five minutes of my time to the gentleman from 
Princess Anne,” said White, delighted at Bayne’s speech. 
Whereupon “Specs” Hodges arose, drew a large red 
bandanna handkerchief from his pocket, carefully wiped 
and readjusted his silver spectacles, cleared his throat and 
bowed, much as he had done in former days, when, as 
Colonel Herbert’s butler, he announced that dinner was 
served. He held in his hand a book. No one doubted, 
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when he began by saying that he planted himself dis- 
passionately on parliamentary rules, that before he con- 
cluded he would read some ruling which he thought 
applicable from the book. 

“Mr. Cheerman,” said he, “it are very onpleasant to 
be disagreeable to other gentlemen on dis flo’.” This 
with a profound bow toward the opposition benches. 
“But, sir, I come here from my con-stooch-ents to ripre- 
sent ther statesmanship accordin’ to de regulations of 
Parlymentarism. I feel, sir, dat de time have cum when 
somebody is got to go or somebody is gwine to git hurt. 
Now, sir, I ean’t no tale-bearer, but within de last few days 
I heerd my honoured and respected colleague, Colonel 
Gibson, say to my other brudder-in-law in parliment, 
Cap’n Ligett, dat ef dese here d—n radicals didn’t “have 
therselves better, he was gwine to fill some of ’em so full 
er holes dat you could sift meal through ther hides. Now, 
Mr. Cheerman, as a statesman an’ a orator, I appeals to 
you, is dat language parlimentry? Sir, for myself, I don’t 
feel comfortable. Mister Chairman an’ brethrin, we is 
jest like a pack of hounds. ’Scuse me, brethrin. I don’t 
mean we 1s a pack of hounds. I say we is like a pack of 
hounds. You understands de defferance, of coase (an- 
other bow to the opposition). When I was a-growin’ up 
in ole Princess Anne, my ole marster, Colonel Whitehurst, 
he ust allers to keep a pack er hounds, an’ he wouldn’t 
have nuthin’ but de best. His houn’s had de sweetest 
voices an’ run together better dan any pack in de county. 
When dey was on de hottest trail dey run so well together 
dat you could have covered ’em all wid a blanket. Folks 
didn’t know how he done it. But I knew ’cause I was de 
one whar took keer of de pack. He done dess what we 
got to do here if we gwine to have any peace an’ tend to 
bis’ness. When one of my ole marster’s houn’s got too 
fast or too slow fur de pack or fit in de kennels, he 
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“drawed” him. Dat is, he give him away ef anybody 
else wanted him, an’ ef didn’t nobody else want him he 
made me take him by de hind legs and break his neck over 
de wagon tire. Dat’s what he done an’ dat’s what make 
me say we is like a pack of houn’s. We has got some 
folks in here whar is either too slow or too fast, I dunno 
which, fur de pack, an’ ef we gwine do anything we got to 
“draw” ’em. Now, Colonel Gibson, he is de worst of de 
lot, but he give tongue so sweet I favours givin’ him another 
chance, but Cap’n Ligett, he bites. He is too “‘sivigrous.” 
I is in favor, sir, of weedin’ him out as an example. We 
kain’t do no statesman work, Mr. Cheerman, while dis 
here dog-fightin’ keeps up. It do seem to me, sir, dat de 
whole parleymentarism of our course is summed up in de 
authority wid which I shall close my remarks, dat Christian 
statesman, John Watts, have told us, sir, in his eloquent 
hymn— 

‘One sickly sheep widin de fold 

Will pizen all de flock.’” 

One or two white radicals then made denunciatory 
speeches. Gibson and Ligett came back at them with 
vigour. Of course, they had the strong side, but they 
knew they would have no fair hearing, and so they gave 
them as good as they sent. 

For a moment it looked as if the convention was waver- 
ing, and White, who was bent upon wreaking vengeance 
on the Conservatives, overdid himself. While he was 
speaking, a coloured delegate sitting near him interrupted 
him with one or two questions, implying a doubt whether 
refusing to vote was an offence sufficiently grave to justify 
expulsion. White, who really had no sympathy or patience 
with the negroes, and was only using them as tools, retorted 
something about having been in some other Legislature 
and knowing parliamentary law, and that his interrogator’s 
doubts sprung from ignorance. Whereupon the negro 
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called him a liar and they became engaged in a fist-fight. 
Gibson and Ligett stood up and watched the struggling 
mass of blacks and whites, so delighted at the scrimmage 
between them that they shouted, ‘‘Go it, Betsy. Go it, 
Bear.” 

Poor old Underwood nearly fainted from over-exertion 
crying “order” and pounding with his gavel. Lewis 
Lindsey, with a voice like a fog-horn, stood in the aisle 
declaiming—declaring that the scene was unworthy of the 
State that gave birth to John Minor Botts, and now and 
then, with both arms extended, shouting, “Convention 
*journ.” 

As soon as the fighting began, Pennington and Pow- 
hatan seized Edith and hurried her from the place, keeping 
themselves between her and possible danger. When they 
were safely outside, she was crying. “Don’t be alarmed, 
my dear,” said her father, drawing close to her and com- 
forting her. “There is no further danger. I’m very 
sorry we brought you here.” 

Looking up at him quietly through her tears she said, 
“I’m not in the least alarmed. I knew that you and 
Powhatan would protect me. I am not weeping through 
fright or excitement. I was weeping before the fight 
began at the thought that our great and good Government 
should lend itself to such cruel, wanton degradation of 
the Mother State of the Union.” 

What she said created a new resolve in Carrington. She 
soon regained her composure and they walked quietly 
home together. When they reached her home, Carring- 
ton, who had said little on the way, paused and said to 
Pennington, “Let us walk on. ‘There is something about 
which I wish to talk with you.” Pennington assenting, 
Edith had half framed the inquiry, ‘May I not accom- 
pany you ?” when she saw by the expression on the younger 
man’s face that she was not wanted, His eyes were 
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averted, and he was biting the ends of his newly-grown 
moustache. 

As she entered the house and found it chilly and lone- 
some, she for the first time felt resentment that her father 
and Carrington so often seemed to prefer the society of 
each other to her own. 

The two men, without planning their course, walked 
out to the bold eminence of Gambles Hill, which over- 
looks the falls above, the great Tredegar Iron Works, 
Belle Isle, the bridges that span the river, and the city 
spread out at their feet. Pennington felt a disgust which 
he could not express for the scene he had witnessed and a 
sense of hopeless depression. He inferred that a like 
feeling was uppermost in the mind of his companion. It 
was the subject of the few remarks that passed between 
them on their walk. When they reached Gambles Hill 
they stood there watching the beautiful city and its 
reviving life, long and wistfully. At last, with a sigh, the 
elder man said, “What a beautiful city this is! It cer- 
tainly deserves a better fate than that which seems to be 
impending. It depresses me fearfully to think of its 
falling into the hands of such creatures; and if that be 
my feeling what must be yours, connected, as you are, 
with everybody of importance who has contributed to its 
history and growth from its foundation until now.” 

“Mr. Pennington,” said Powhatan in a voice so low and 
tremulous that it did not seem natural to his friend or to 
himself, “I am glad to have you refer to the circumstance 
that I am respectably connected at the moment when it is 
important. I asked you to walk with me because Edith’s 
tears over Virginia’s degradation made me resolve to 
delay no longer a declaration which I have held back 
already for a long, long time. I love, admire and respect 
her more than any woman in the world. I use the term 
woman advisedly, for while she is young in years she is 
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mature in all else. Of my own heart I have long felt 
sure. My deep attachment for you has restrained me 
hitherto because I wished her to be old enough to know 
her own heart, beyond all danger of childish or sentimental 
mistake, before I approached her on so vital a question. - 
To-day is not the first time she has shown how far she is 
above the average of girls of her age, but her tears were 
such a noble evidence of sympathy for things which I 
hold dearest, that I would say what I now utter if I had 
not felt it long before. ‘Tell me frankly, sir, what is your 
feeling? If Edith loves me, am I acceptable to you?” 

Pennington was so surprised that he found it difficult 
to think. The black-and-tan convention was a thousand 
miles away. While he had been watching a runaway 
train and trying to avert a collision, here he was knocked 
down and run over by a private engine coming round the 
curve without his noticing its approach. He was really 
surprised and could not concentrate his thoughts on the 
new proposition. ‘The time during which he was silent 
seemed an eternity to Powhatan. At last when he had 
conquered his wandering faculties and brought them 
to grave consideration of their new task, he spoke. 

“How long has this been going on, Powhy?” said he 
gently. It was the most natural inquiry for one who had 
never suspected it. Powhatan told him all, from the 
vision of the fire-glow until the present. 

“Have you ever spoken to Edith on the subject?” said 
Mr. Pennington. 

“Never, and never would without first being sure of 
your consent and approval,” replied the boy. 

“Thank you, my son,” said Pennington, calling him 
by that name for the first time in his life. 

“Does Edith suspect your feelings toward her?’ he 
added, after a considerable pause. 

“YT do not know,” said Powhatan, in perfect sincerity. 
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“Women are very acute in their perceptions on points of 
that kind and very secretive about what they see and 
think. She never betrayed to me by even a hint that I 
was more to her than a friend, or that she suspected me of 
regarding her otherwise.” 

“You are aware that young —— has been a constant 
visitor of late at our house. Has Edith ever mentioned 
that subject to you?” 

“Oh, yes. She has talked of him and his attentions in 
the most natural way, but I hardly think they are serious.” 

“You are mistaken. It is very honourable in Edith 
not to have betrayed his confidence, but she mentioned 
it to me, as she has never held back anything from me. 
I do not think she at all reciprocates his affection, but 
in this I may be mistaken. You should now know the 
facts) 

It was Powhatan’s turn now to do some thinking. 
Matters had gone further with young than he had 
suspected. ‘They both walked on in silence for some 
distance, each chewing the cud of his own reflections. 

Of a sudden Pennington’s whole manner changed. 
“Powhatan,” said he, a sweet smile irradiating his face, 
“Edith is dearer to me than all the world besides. 1 cannot 
recall an instance in her whole life when she was not de- 
voted, thoughtful and unselfish. I am glad you have recog- 
nised her singular good judgment and maturity. I feared 
that my deep love for her exaggerated my opinion of her 
excellences. She is as ready now as she ever will be to make 
the man she loves a good wife. I believe in early marriages. 
Next to her I love you. You have singularly fulfilled 
every fond expectation that I have cherished. To see you 
and Edith married would fill the cup of my happiness to 
overflowing, upon one condition. I would soon die 
without my child. Between us, and not to be repeated, 
I shall not be here long. To have you both with me, to 
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feel that when I go I shall leave her in your keeping, 
would reconcile me to the departure at any time. For- 
tunately your own means are such that you will not feel 
that you are a mere dependent on your father-in-law. 
You must arrange this point with your grandmother. It 
is selfish to take you from her, I know, but there are 
reasons why it must be so.” 

He paused. The boy’s heart was in his mouth. If he 
had followed the impulse of his heart he would have wrung 
Pennington’s hand and said many exuberant things. 
Before he could proceed, however, Pennington indicated 
that he had more to say. 

“But,” said he, sighing, and speaking very deliberately, 
“Edith’s happiness is first of all to be considered. Her 
husband will be with her long after I am gone. Much as 
I love you; happy as I would be if you should marry her— 
and IJ have told you so without reserve—I cannot and will 
not attempt to influence her in her choice. In her own 
good time she will come to me knowing pretty well her 
heart’s desire. She will tell me all and seek my counsel 
and advice. And I will give it, with an eye single to her 
happiness. It may even be that my own affectionate 
regard and high estimate of you will make me over- 
cautious, lest I mistake my love for you for hers. After 
all, Powhy, woman’s love is a law unto itself. Many a 
woman would have been happier with an inferior man of 
her own choice than she has been when she allowed the 
opinions of others to sway her feelings to a superior man. 
So, my boy, count upon me as a friend, but do not count 
upon me as an advocate, and, be the result what it may, 
do not, I pray you, let it sever one of the sweetest friend- 
ships of my life.” 

“Enough,” said Carrington, touched by the man’s 
simplicity. ‘Enough. I understand you. If I win, I 
win upon my own pleadings. If I lose, I shall realise 
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that she was too good for me, and love you both as truly 
as before.” 

“Not too good,” laughed Pennington, “‘but simply in 
the economy of nature, matched to somebody else.” 

“‘Now, promise me,” said Carrington, “‘to keep our talk 
to yourself. Do not betray to Edith, if she consults you, 
that I ever approached you first. You know that female 
nature rebels against beginning one’s love affairs any- 
where else than at headquarters, and while in our case it 
was right, let it come out afterward, not before.” 

“Quite so,” said Pennington, “you may rely upon me.” 

As they neared home Edith was on the doorstep in her 
wraps, prepared to walk out by herself. Her sense of de- 
sertion in the growing intimacy of the two men had not 
altogether left her. Kissing her father on both cheeks 
and looking more charming than he had ever seen her, 
she turned to Carrington, extending her hand, and said, 
“T am beginning to be jealous of your attentions to papa. 
Both of you are gradually forgetting me altogether.” 

Her father passed into the house, and Powhatan laugh- 
ingly said, ““We have been selfish. But the scenes of that 
convention made such an impression on me I was unfit for 
your sweet, bright society until your father gave me some 
comfort.” So they strolled off together for a walk that 
has not ended yet. 

There was little to suggest a lovers’ stroll in the manner 
of their starting forth. It was one of those crisp, sunny, 
Southern afternoons in March, when the _ boisterous 
winds are hushed, the leaden clouds of winter have rolled 
back for awhile, and the warm sunlight peeps into every 
chilled nook and crevice, and spreads itself fondly over 
the still, bare earth, as if whispering “Spring is coming.” 
Yesterday may have been cold and bleak; to-morrow may 
be wet and dark; but to-day braces and elates one with the 
assurance that the time is not far distant when blue 
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skies will arch above us, and green sod will spread beneath 
our feet; and all around us pink and white bloom will 
blush and fill the air with fragrance. 

“What a glorious afternoon for exercise,” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic girl, as she bounded forward. In the firm, 
springy step of the Northern girl there was more of vital 
energy, if less of undulating grace, than one ordinarily 
sees in her Southern sister. By her side strode her com- 
panion with the long, strong step of the soldier and 
sportsman. As he glanced at her from time to time he 
thought he had never seen her so becomingly attired, or so 
rejoicing in youth, and health and beauty. Westward 
they bent their course, their faces, with no trace of care 
upon them, illumined by the rays of the sinking sun and 
the reddening glow of the evening sky. 

On they forged with little opportunity for conversation. 
With blooming cheek and sparkling eye, Edith seemed bent 
upon the full enjoyment of quick, vigorous exercise, now 
nodding brightly to some uplifted hat; now making 
girlish signals to some pretty face peering out of the 
windows they passed; now bantering her escort to “step 
out.” She almost skipped along the pavement, all the 
more charming for her very lack of  self-conscious- 
ness; for love was never farther from her thoughts than 
then. Powhatan was able enough and willing enough 
to “step out” with the best; but how to “talk out” on 
the subject nearest his heart was the thing then troubling 
him. 

At last they passed the thickly inhabited sections and 
reached the end of the paved walkways; they had come to 
the muddy lanes, and it was time for their return. They 
paused and watched the western glow. 

“What a pity we must turn back,” said she; “I could 
walk miles further.” 


She lifted her girlish head and drank in a full draught 
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of the exhilarating country ozone, as if reluctant to return 
to the haunts of the city. 

For some time Powhatan had walked by her side silent 
and preoccupied. 

“You do not love walking as I do, do you?” said she, 
for the first time commenting upon his reticence. “Poor, 
old fellow,” she added, with a look of sympathy, “that 
horrid scene at the Capitol has depressed you as it did 
me. I am ashamed of myself for crying about it. But if 
something did not assure me that it cannot last long I 
think I would be crying still.” 

She had given him the cue for which his mind had been 
groping from the moment they started forth. 

“Edith,” said he, as if he were not listening to what 
she was saying, “did you ever read ‘Lalla Rookh’?” 

At first she thought he was only growing sentimental over 
the wonderful sunset at which they were still gazing. She 
answered indifferently, “Yes, I have read it, but may 
hardly say I know it.” 

“Do you remember Paradise and the Peri?” said he, 
persistently. There was something vibrant in his voice 
which warned her, for in the delicate organisation of 
woman’s affections the first telephonic call of love advises 
her of the message which is to follow when she has answered 
“T am here.” 

“Not very well,” she answered. ‘Moore is a little too 
sentimental for me. Perhaps when I come to the period 
of love-making I shall like him better, but I have not 
reached that stage yet.” 

“No,” said he, refusing to be silenced, “but you have 
come to the stage of tears, Edith, and you should read 
Paridise and the Peri to learn the power of a tear. Love 
may not bring tears, but tears may bring love to your feet.” 

“Why, Powhatan! How sentimental! How you talk 
in riddles,” she said, with an uneasy laugh, as if she thought 
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he was merely indulging in some flight of poetic fancy. 
But already she had a premonition of what was coming 
and felt herself embarrassed and bewildered. 

“T want you to read it,” said he, “for it will teach you 
the power of a pure woman’s tear.” 

Once more she made a feeble effort to pretend she 
thought what he said was impersonal, but the flood-gates 
of his heart were open and his tongue was loosened. As 
she turned her face homeward he drew close to her, bent 
over her, and looking straight into her honest eyes, poured 
forth the burden of his soul. 

“For nearly a year I have loved you better than all the 
world besides. On the steps of the lawn at the university 
I recognised you as the one whose face, but not whose 
identity, had been revealed to me two years before, as 
partner of the joys and sorrows of my life. I recognised 
you then as my promised love and would have told you all 
but that you were so young and that, for your own sake 
and for your father’s sake, I did not wish to entrap you 
by any sudden declaration. I resolved then to wait a 
year. You are my witness, Edith, that until now I have 
waited. But to-day when I saw you weeping over the 
degradation of my State, when few other girls would 
have seen anything but the ludicrous side of the pic- 
ture, I resolved that I had tortured myself long enough, 
that you are as able now as you ever will be to judge 
whether you reciprocate my love and will become my 
wife. I want the comfort, the inspiration, the Mie Sg of 
the purest nature I ever knew.” 

As he uttered these words, she started, as if to protest 
against his exaggerated estimate of her merits, but she 
allowed him to proceed. 

“Edith,” he said, almost whispering his words, “what 
I am you know. I know my weaknesses and faults. 
Every good woman makes a sacrifice when she consents 
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to be the wife of any man. But I will try to be worthy of 
your love. We are young and will grow up together, 
gradually conforming ourselves to the standards, the tastes, 
and the peculiarities of each other, as only young lovers 
can. Then, too, if we but love each other, those who 
might oppose us and make us unhappy are those who 
love us both best, and will, I doubt not, bless us with their 
approval. Day and night, for months, I have thought only 
of this dream of happiness and watched you for some 
sign that might encourage me. It did not come. Of 
the affection of friendship I have had abundance, but 
always so unreserved and frank that it has alarmed me 
lest it might never grow beyond that. I can stand it no 
longer. I must know. Tell me, Edith, do you feel that 
you may learn to love me? Look up, my love, and tell 
me.” 

She answered not. She walked beside him silently with 
downcast eyes. When he first began to speak, her eyes, 
which had never, until now, failed to answer any gaze 
of his, however searching, had looked back at his. But 
as he proceeded they could not stand the new light which 
she saw there. Her friendly eyelids veiled their modesty, 
their half-frightened, half-smiling, half-weeping surprise. 
As he pleaded on, she let her looks wander into space, or 
downward, as thoughts which he was powerless to fathom 
trooped through her brain. 

Once or twice she lifted up her eyes, suffused with 
tears, half-frightened, half-pleading, but with a tenderness 
none but a fool could mistake. Once or twice the smile of 
innocence played about her lips, as she sought to utter the 
thought which it betrayed, but her lips quivered and 
refused to speak. Whatever else she felt or saw, there 
was pathos to her in the vision of Powhatan Carrington, 
her playmate and her friend, disappearing forever. Her 
childhood’s hero, her boy cavalryman, was her lover now, 
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and that thought did not altogether console her for the 
other’s loss. Yet they walked on and she spoke not. 

As lights and shadows play upon the landscape in the 
springtime, so the varying emotions of her heart were 
visible upon a face that knew no dissembling. A rush of 
colour or a wave of pallour told her passing thoughts. 
Her heart was beating so loudly that she feared he would 
hear its throbs; she knew that her tell-tale bosom, as it 
rose and fell, betrayed her deep emotion. She could not, 
dared not speak. More than once she made the effort, 
“What you say——”’ “I wish that——” “If you 
could 

But each time expression failed her, and she relapsed 
into embarrassed silence. 

Truth is she was a novice, the sweetest of all things to 
love. Young had only chattered to her lightly, with- 
out making an impression. Now, Cupid, with perfumed 
breath, had bent over her and kissed her on both cheeks 
and fanned her blushes with his wings. The flame was 
lit and burning. Its glow and ardour frightened her— 
this tremulous mystery of Love. 

“Tell me,” he urged, impatient and frightened at her 
long silence; “tell me, Edith, is there someone else ?” 

She lifted up her eyes in which a smile of purity and 
truth struggled with a tear of maiden agitation and 
answered him with a negative shake of her pretty head. 

“At least, then, tell me if I may hope to gain your 
love?” he said, softly and persuasively. 

“T do not know. I cannot answer yet.” She was 
regaining her speech and her self-control. 

“Oh, Powhatan,” she said. ‘I do not know what to 
say. It is all so—so—new—and so strange. It frightens 
me. Do not urge me farther now. Give me a little time 
to—to think. I’ll answer you very soon.” 

“Why, Edith, you must be deaf,” cried Mary McClurg, 
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as she came bounding toward them, beautiful as a bright 
peony. “I have been screaming after you and Lieutenant 
Carrington from across the way for nearly a whole square 
and you paid no attention whatever. You were walking, 
too, like lovers,” she said, looking at them archly and 
bursting into a fit of merriment. 

Now, to tell the truth, Edith had never in all her life 
been half so glad to see Mary McClurg as she was at that 
moment, and Powhatan felt “on the contrary, quite the 
reverse.” Not only was Edith glad to see her, but deter- 
mined that she should not see either her own or Powhatan’s 
embarrassment. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you,” said she, flinging herself 
on Mary’s neck and kissing her with surprising warmth 
and overcoming her with such a bombardment of happy 
questions and merry chatter, that the two in their enthusi- 
asm incurred another joint charge of deafness from Sallie 
Wickham, who, looking like a fresh moss-rose, overtook 
them breathless, declaring she had been chasing and 
screaming after them for ten minutes. Another exuber- 
ant greeting awaited her, and the Lily and the Peony 
and the Moss Rose went bobbing down Franklin Street, 
their arms wound around each other’s waists, while 
Carrington flitted around the edges and bemoaned his 
lil-luck, amounting to no more than the string around a 
real bouquet. 

All were unanimous, however, in one thing—to wit, that 
they had never seen Edith looking so well or in such high 
spirits. She gave them side-splitting accounts of the 
convention. ‘They exchanged with each other descrip- 
tions of their new spring hats and dresses, went wild over 
the newly arrived French opera, “La Grande Duchesse,” 
and sang the catchy tune of “Voici le Sabre” so loud 
together that their escort warned them they were in danger 
of arrest. But in that day there were no vulgar or stranger 
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eyes to asperse the innocence of their amusements, and 
even Powhatan forgave their noisy joy. 

Meanwhile, they were getting painfully near to Edith’s 
home, and he was wondering more and more what the 
end of his love affair, begun so suddenly and ended so 
abruptly, was to be. 

He himself was no carpet-knight so skilled in the 
vagaries of woman that he might read his fate by the signs. 
A philosophical lover might have seen that Edith had not 
been made unhappy by the knowledge that she possessed 
his heart. A self-satisfied lover might even have detected 
in her joyous reaction from the first fright that she was 
happier in the knowledge of his love than ever before. 
But lovers are neither philosophical nor self-satisfied; at 
least not at that stage of the disease. The more he waited 
for some sign and failed to receive it, the more dissatisfied 
he became. With the proverbial lover’s love of self- 
torture he imagined that he had mistaken the seriousness 
of Edith’s nature; that he had given her credit for more 
maturity than she possessed; that after all she was but a 
child who did not appreciate the solemnity of his declara- 
tion or the influence her answer was to have on his whole 
life; that she might treat it only as a boyish infatuation, 
etc. When he had worked himself into this unhappy 
frame of mind, imagine his surprise, as they reached 
Edith’s home, when he heard the hypocritical little minx 
say, turning to him as if she had really forgotten something, 
and speaking in a voice as composed as if she referred to 
an excursion or horseback ride, “Oh, Powhatan, you 
remember what we were talking about when Mary came 
u 92? 

Me Good gracious!” thought he to himself. “Is she 
going to tell the girls about it?” 

“Well,” said she, with a pleasant smile, “I think, at 
first blush, it will be a delightful excursion. But I must 
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first talk to papa about it and see if he approves it. If he 
does, then we may tell the girls about it, and they shall be 
of our party just as when we went to the university. I 
must leave you now.” 

Carrington’s expression was one of such perplexed 
idiocy that she shot him one comforting glance of real ten- 
derness, even at the risk of being detected by her com- 
panions. The girls would have detained her, insisting 
upon knowing what this last excursion was, but she kissed 
them, tore herself away, and, pretending to have an after- 
thought, as she tripped up the steps paused and called to 
Powhatan, who was in the act of turning away, “Come 
to-night at 9:30 o’clock and I will tell you all,” she 
said, and fled blushing into the house. He rejoined 
the girls, and may a charitable recording angel blot 
out the bungling, inconsistent, absurd versions which 
he gave them of an excursion about which he never 
himself heard before. 

When Mary McClurg afterward found out what sort of 
excursion it was; when she learned that she had caught 
these lovers, so to speak, red-handed; that the innocent 
and inexperienced Edith had, with consummate dissem- 
bling, disarmed her least suspicions; that she had given 
her lover her answer in her presence and made an engage- 
ment with him for a final response; and that she, Mary 
McClurg, herself a flirt and the keenest of observers, had 
been played with by the innocent Edith, she declared 
that Edith Pennington was the most adroit and cunning 
hypocrite that walked the earth, and that henceforth she 
abandoned the réle of detective in her favour. 

Papa approved. We have had reason to suspect that 
he would do so. 

We must but briefly sketch an hour of happiness passed 
by Edith in her own room, poring over a poem she had 
never read with any interest before. An ardent kiss to a 
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little tin-type, which was three years old now. A full- 
throated air warbled as she coiled: her hair before her 
dressing-glass. A surprisingly warm kiss to papa at din- 
ner. Impatience at the length of the meal and the cigar. 
A tender, hesitating invitation to a téte-a-téte in the library. 
The full confession of a love never until now revealed, 
about which she had no doubt or fear. The tears of 
modesty and a heart overflowing with joy. The kiss 
which meant, “May I tell him?” The anxious pause. 
The father’s blessing and the frank acknowledgment that 
of all men he preferred the one she had chosen. 

Papa consented, and the door-bell rang. 

Carrington was sitting sufficiently nervous in the dimly 
lighted parlour when Edith, after a moment in her own 
room and a final look into her own glass, peeped once 
again into the library, stole up to her father, who sat in his 
arm-chair gazing in the fire, kissed him tenderly, and 
holding up her forefinger said, “If any man knows, etc., 
let him now speak, before it is too late. Going—going. 
Good-bye, papa,” so laughingly and content that he knew 
all, and approved all, she left him and was free to appear 
before her lover, giving him as much of love and trust as it 
was possible for him to return; filled with that perfect 
love which driveth out all fear. 

Carrington heard her footstep on the stairway and the 
rustle of her garments. For a moment she paused at the 
half-open door. ‘Then she entered smiling. He no longer 
saw before him a timid, frightened girl; no longer the 
merry schoolgirl of their afternoon stroll, but a beautiful 
woman grown to the dignity of a love of which she was not 
ashamed. 

“Well, Edith,” said he, as if resigned to any fate, “I 
have come for my answer.” 

“And what do you think it is to be?” said she, taking 
both his hands in hers and looking up to him with an 
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expression that is stamped this day as indelibly upon his 
memory as it was in that ecstatic hour. He took his 
answer like a soldier and a gentleman. She never answered 
“Yes” or “No.” When speech came back to them, some 
twinges of girlish hesitation returned with it. She said, 
“T think we are behaving very improperly, but you 
frightened me so fearfully this afternoon, and came upon 
me so suddenly, that I acted like a goose. I have loved 
you, my own darling Powhatan, from the first moment 
that I laid eyes upon you. I never felt that there was 
another man in all the world. Every word you ever spoke 
to me I have cherished. Every memento preserved. If 
I concealed it, it was because I dared not hope. And to 
think that when you did make love to me I should have 
been such a silly little goose. I would not have agreed to 
marry you until papa approved, but there was no occasion 
to be so alarmed and tantalising. If I seem bold now, it 
is to atone to you for that. I have read your poem, Pow- 
hatan. ‘There is one woman in it that fills my ideal of 
what a woman’s love should be. She followed her lover 
into the very breath of pestilence, preferring that to life 
after he was gone. Such love I bring you, my beloved, 


and such, I know, I have.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Ovr narrative now takes us forward to the summer of 
1869. ‘The intervening period had been filled with the 
mysteries of marriage, death, and birth for our hero and 
heroine. ‘They were married on Edith’s eighteenth birth- 
day, the anniversary also of that famous event, the visit 
to the university. ‘Their marriage had been quiet because 
the death of the dear old grandmother occurred a few days 
before the time set for the wedding. She had greatly 
rejoiced at the prospective union of the two she loved best 
on earth, and when she knew that her time was come, sent 
for them, blessed them, begged them not to let her death 
interfere with their marriage, and after giving Edith some 
treasured mementoes of Powhatan’s father, and of his 
own childhood, bade them adieu, and took her departure 
with the sweet serenity that had marked her life. 

The death of Mrs. Carrington and the marriage of Lieu- 
tenant Powhatan Carrington to Miss Edith Pennington 
gave full play to the rather florid newspaper descriptions 
of that day. The public was first reminded that in the 
death of Mistress Mildred Carrington, relict of the late 
Hon. Dandridge Carrington and daughter of one of Vir- 
ginia’s greatest lawyers, the State had sustained an irrepa- 
rable loss. The long and distinguished lines of her 
ancestry were set forth at length, and her own beautiful 
patriotic and useful life lauded to the skies. 

When Powhatan’s marriage occurred, the glories of his 
ancestry, his own record as a soldier, his brilliant career 
at college, his phenomenal success at the bar, his great 
oratorical ability, etc., were given at length. The bride 
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was described as the beautiful daughter of a friend of the 
South, who had made his home there “because he was 
opposed to the tyranny of the North.” ‘The Penningtons, 
who had about as much to boast of in the way of ancestry 
as anybody in America, were amused at the short shrift 
given them in these accounts. One of the leading dailies 
concluded an enthusiastic description of the marriage 
after this fashion: 

“Virginia may be shorn of her greatness and ground 
beneath the heel of conquest, but while she possesses sons 
like this her future is assured. Great-grandson of a 
Revolutionary officer who was the friend of Washington; 
grandson of a statesman and patriot; son of one of Vir- 
ginia’s hero dead, himself a glorious boy soldier who, ere 
yet he was of military age, shed his blood for his native 
State; it may be truly said that any woman, however gifted, 
fair, and lovely she may be, is fortunate in the love of Lieu- 
tenant Powhatan Carrington, who, by tradition and by 
his own great talents, popularity, and intrinsic worth, is 
one of the rising men of this State, worthy of the illustrious 
strain from which he comes, to whom the people are turning 
with pride for advice, guardianship, and leadership in the 
future.” 

“Well, Powhy,” said Edith when she met him the day 
this rhapsody appeared, “it would seem that I have plucked 
such a brilliant star from the firmament that I shall be 
henceforth forever lost in its blinding brilliancy.” Pow- 
hatan, who held that sort of provincial gasconading very 
cheaply, and to whom the appearance of the article was 
annoying, looked very sheepish. But the boy was popular. 
He was known as a courageous soldier. He had done 
brilliant work at the bar; had attracted to himself, by his 
democratic simplicity and perfect naturalness, a strong 
following; and did give promise of gaining and holding, 
in his community, the best that attachment, pride, and 
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confidence could give. He knew it and rejoiced in it; yet 
even then he had a premonition that the strong views he 
held on moral grounds upon certain political issues would 
cause him trouble in the future. Something over a year 
had now passed since his marriage, and the baby boy had 
come. He and Edith lived with Pennington, and Henry 
Pennington, a grandfather, was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. ‘The battle over the boy’s name had been fought 
and settled. Powhatan, who loved Pennington devotedly, 
had insisted that the child should bear his name; Pen- 
nington, always unselfish, contended that the old name 
should be carried on with the first born to another genera- 
tion. Edith sided with him. Once more the newspapers 
took occasion to felicitate Virginians that another genera- 
tion of Powhatan Carringtons was destined to maintain 
the honour and preserve the glories of the Old Dominion. 

One morning Edith sat at the table in her flowing white 
wrapper, far more attractive as a tender young mother and 
head of a family than she ever could have been as a mere 
girl. The old black mammy, who had admitted her to the 
Carrington home away back in 1865, was now transformed 
into the baby’s nurse. Dressed as fine as her heart could 
desire, she brought in the baby, boasting that this was the 
third generation of man children bearing the same name 
which she had borne in “dese ole arms.” She would have 
felt insulted if, for any reason, the daily custom of fetching 
the baby into the breakfast-room had been omitted. Grand- 
papa and papa had to content themselves yet awhile with 
a very cautious observation of the newcomer. ‘They were 
doubtful whether it was safe to risk handling such a deli- 
cate bit of humanity. It was as much as they dared do, to 
peep over him, as he lay in mammy’s arms and kiss him, 
or chuck him under the chin, in a vain effort to provoke a 
smile or look of recognition from a somewhat blinking, 
solemn, and reflective little gentleman; but what a sight 
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it was to behold him, laid, fresh and perfumed, in the 
arms and upon the bosom of that young mother! Oh! 
God—is there in all this world a sight so pure as that? Is 
there, in any shrine, a devotee in whose eye love and hope 
and trust beam forth with clearer light than in those of the 
young mother bending over her helpless first born and 
looking up from him into the eyes of her own father and of 
his father, the men she loves best in all the world? 

When the great event of the morning had come off; 
when Pennington and Carrington had done their best to 
do something where they felt that they could do nothing, 
in testimony of their absolute subjection to the new sover- 
eign, when he had been borne away in triumph, they 
resumed the discussion of the ordinary worldly topic 
which was engrossing them when they were interrupted 
by the appearance of the baby, to wit—the political situa- 
tion in Virginia. 

The black-and-tan convention had adjourned more than 
a year before, after framing a constitution for the State 
which, in its general features, was fairly good. But as the 
majority had been controlled by northern men who knew 
little and cared little for Virginia conditions, they had 
introduced a township system of government with super- 
visors and a number of small officers suited to populous 
communities, but too cumbersome and expensive for a 
sparsely-settled State like Virginia, where the old-time 
simple division of counties into magisterial districts with 
magistrates and justices of the peace, would have answered 
all the practical needs of the people for many years to 
come. 

The school system provided by this constitution was 
excellent. It was modeled upon the best in the North. 
This was at least a thing to be thankful for, as the neglect 
of public education in the South had been a scandal and a 
reproach. In order to insure the support of the school 
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system, one-fifth of the entire revenue to be derived from 
taxation had been dedicated primarily to education, and 
was not to be diverted by any legislation to other purposes. 

But the obnoxious features of the proposed constitution 
were that it bestowed suffrage on every man, white and 
black, in the State, except a large class of ex-Confederate 
officers who were disfranchised; and, in addition to the 
ordinary oath of office prescribed for higher offices, a test 
oath, which would have excluded nearly every respectable 
man in the State from office because of participation in 
the rebellion. ‘To these were added a provision that the . 
suffrage as bestowed in that constitution should never 
thereafter be curtailed by any law or subsequent conven- 
tion. Congress took its own good time about re-admitting 
the State. The presidential contest of 1868 between 
Grant and Seymour came on and Virginia had no vote in 
the electorial college. In March, 1869, Grant was in- 
augurated and soon thereafter General Canby became 
Military Governor of Virginia. 

President Grant was sincerely anxious that all the 
Southern States should be speedily restored to their 
relations to the Union, and at once issued his proclamation 
for submitting this Reconstruction Constitution to the 
people of Virginia for ratification or rejection. 

Then arose a remarkable political condition. A self- 
constituted and no doubt well-meaning body of gentlemen 
calling themselves a “Committee of Nine,” undertook 
to call upon President Grant and induce him to submit 
the Underwood Constitution to the people of Virginia for 
ratification or rejection, allowing the people to vote 
separately upon the disfranchising and test-oath clauses 
as independent propositions. In consideration of this 
they agreed to advocate acceptance of negro suffrage 
and the provisions prohibiting any attempt to annul 
that in the future. President Grant accepted their 
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terms, and ordered an election to be held in July, 1869, 
at which the people should be allowed to vote on the 
main constitution, and on the disfranchising and test-oath 
clauses separately, and to elect all State officers and a 
legislature. It was, as may be seen at a glance, a poor 
concession. It fixed negro suffrage irretrievably upon 
the State, and committed the Virginia people to negro 
suffrage in such a way that they could never thereafter 
honestly claim that it had been thrust upon them against 
their consent. 

The volunteers who brought about this condition of 
affairs became known as the ‘“‘Committee of Nine.” 
When they reported their action, the people of the State 
generally, heart-sick from waiting, were disposed to accept 
it. It was urged that a Civil Government of their own 
with negro suffrage as a condition was better than a con- 
tinuance of military rule. 

Then began, for the first time in Virginia politics, an 
era of temporising and dishonesty. It was said at the 
time that the “Committee of Nine did a great deal of 
good,” and the phrase became a political catchword, 
which is even now often repeated approvingly. The 
Committee of Nine, in the concession of principle which it 
made; in the hypocrisy it practised; in the bad political 
morals it preached and taught when it advised the pre- 
tended acceptance of negro suffrage started the people 
of Virginia upon a downward career of political dis- 
honesty and duplicity from which they have not yet 
recovered and will not in a hundred years. The Military 
Government was bad enough, but it was not with their 
consent. A Civil Government based upon negro rule 
would have been worse. But worse than either was a 
government based upon a lie, and which, to avoid negro 
rule, made white men advocate perjury, hypocrisy and 
systematic political dishonesty. Yet it was a time which 
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tried men’s souls more than any other. A time of defeat, 
calling for that highest courage which says to the victor, 
“Do your worst, I will not surrender a principle.”” And 
the people had not the endurance to resist the Machiavel- 
lian teachings of the temporising Committee of Nine. 

One brave old soul who had piloted them through many 
dangers and lost all in their defence stood firm and 
warned them of the peril. Henry A. Wise, when they 
thought to entrap him by the sophistry that it was a choice 
between the acceptance of negro suffrage and the con- 
tinuance of military rule, spurned them, exclaiming: 

“Why make a choice between arsenic and strychnine? 
If you take either you are felo de se. Is the spirit of 
Patrick Henry dead? He said, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death.’ Who would remember him now if he 
had said give me degradation, I will swear to accept it, 
with the mental reservation to cheat myself back to 
liberty ?” 

The most distinguished and picturesque citizen of 
Richmond, and the one whom Edith, notwithstanding her 
staunch Union sentiments, admired and really loved the 
most of all Virginia’s public men, was this same Henry A. 
Wise. Everybody in Richmond knew him and everybody 
admired him even if some feared him, for there was more 
of the ancient Roman in his composition than in any man 
of his day. He was now an old man after a stormy and 
eventful life. He had served his State and country nearly 
forty years. Eleven years in Congress he had battled with 
Andrew Jackson for supporting the corruption of Van 
Buren; and with Henry Clay when he thought his teaching 
dangerous. Opposed at heart to slavery, he believed the 
South would ultimately abolish it, and angrily resented 
as an impertinent intrusion the petitions against slavery 
introduced into the Federal Congress by John Quincy 
Adams. A Whig who had in the campaign of 1840 thrilled 
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the nation with the sentiment, “The union of the Whigs 
for the sake of the Union,” he nevertheless denounced 
the Whigs when, after the death of Harrison, they turned 
upon Tyler, his fellow Virginian, because he would not do 
their bidding. 

A slave-holder by force of circumstances, he had done 
more while Minister to Brazil to break up the African 
slave trade than ever was done by anyone who preceded 
or succeeded him. He had fought the battle of manhood 
suffrage in the convention of 1850, and released Virginia 
from the domination of the old landed aristocracy. He had 
made the great anti-Knownothing campaign of 1855 against 
desperate odds, and by his eloquence alone had over- 
thrown an enrolled majority. As Governor of Virginia 
he had hung John Brown for a crime for which there was 
no pardon, yet dared to pronounce him a brave lunatic, 
whose crimes had been instigated by sane traitors who 
could not be punished. He had opposed secession, not on 
principle, but on policy, and advocated “Fighting the 
Union.” When secession prevailed and war broke out, he 
tendered his services as a soldier and fought regardless of 
neglect or hardship until the surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox. ‘To the lost cause he gave his best beloved first- 
born son, and in it was engulfed his whole estate. Even 
when Edith first met him his plantation near Norfolk 
was still in possession of the Freedman’s Bureau, his house 
occupied as a negro school. At the close of hostilities he 
had returned to Richmond and resumed the practice of the 
law. Faithful to every pledge of his parole, he spurned 
every suggestion of taking test-oaths or applying for pardon 
as means of regaining any civil or political rights. He 
only asked to be let alone. “Let them do their worst!” he 
would thunder out defiantly when the timid and the 
temporising suggested that he must make concessions to 
the conqueror. 
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“Our hand is in the lion’s mouth,”’ would plead the time- 
server. ‘‘Let him chew it off then, rather than that we 
chew our own hearts in self-abasement,”’ he would answer 
back with flashing eye. 

He knew that the power to suffer and endure brings in 
time as great rewards as the power to do. He counseled 
his people that if they would but show as great constancy 
in defeat as they had shown valour in combat, their 
enemies would in time respect them and spare them the 
threatened humiliation. 

He was a man of unsurpassed eloquence and courage 
and constancy, known and beloved and respected by old 
and young. Even those who were not as defiant as him- 
self, honoured and respected him. Children loved him 
because he loved them with a tenderness amounting to 
passion. Rich and poor, black and white, all knew 
“Old Governor Wise” as one of the romantic landmarks 
of the old city and State. General Canby, the Military 
Governor, became his warm personal friend, and sought 
his counsel and companionship. In every matter not 
involving a concession of principle he found him a wise 
counselor and a stalwart and tender friend. But when 
anything was proposed that involved a sacrifice of his 
opinions he found him “‘firm as rock, yea, hard as the 
nether millstone.” 

Even the carpet-baggers and the negroes respected his 
spotless integrity and dauntless spirit and looked up to 
him, and the native scalawag would have done so if he 
had not on every occasion blistered him with his withering 
contempt for a renegade. 

In him were combined the viriues of Cincinnatus and 
Brutus without their faults. Driven from public life by 
the defeat of the cause, he contented himself with his law 
practice and domestic life, and found consolation in 
working for the penniless orphans of the Confederate 
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soldiers. He resolved to raise funds for them as Washing- 
ton had done in his day, by a lottery from which he never 
directly or indirectly received a penny of reward. Some 
of the unco righteous assailed and defeated his charter upon 
moral grounds; among them were individuals who, although 
amply able to pay, had escaped their just private liabilities 
by special pleas upon war technicalities. ‘The philippic 
delivered by General Wise before a legislative committee 
against these ‘“whited sepulchres” who “compound for 
sins they have a mind to, by damning those they’re not 
inclined to,” was one of the greatest pieces of withering 
sarcasm and bitter invective ever poured forth by any 
orator. 

Edith he loved, and she loved him. She first met him 
one day at Mrs. Carrington’s soon after she came to live 
in Richmond. He had stopped to tell his old friend what 
glorious success he was having with his orphans’ home. 
The dear old lady to whom General Wise was almost more 
than mortal was, according to her humble means, one of 
his loving supporters. By his tenderness and interest he 
captivated the girl, and she begged him to allow her 
to accompany him on one of his visits to the home. A few 
days later she called at his residence and delivered to him 
her father’s check for a handsome sum, only making a 
condition that the donor’s name should not be revealed. 
Thenceforth he called her a “Fairy Godmother” and 
never lost interest in all that concerned her. 

When she and Powhatan were married he attended the 
wedding and sent them some simple little token of his 
love. Many a day as he passed their home he paused 
upon the doorstep to inquire after her health or that of 
his “brave cavalry boy,” as he called her husband. He 
was always sympathetic and interesting. When her 
baby boy was born, among the first to send her loving 
congratulations was the dear old general. Just when she 
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might enjoy them most a servant came smiling into the 
room with delicacies prepared at his own home and 
brought to the door in his own hands by her old friend and 
left with words of love for the “brave little mother.” 

More than once he had stopped after her convalescence 
to see and pet the child and congratulate the happy young 
parents. So the personality of General Wise was dear to 
the household, but not more than his lofty incorruptibility ; 
for Edith herself had ideals of the Roman type. 

The newspapers that morning were filled with the new- 
born political activities of Virginia, and for the first time 
Pennington and Carrington seemed disagreed. 

The radicals had met and nominated the redoubtable 
Wells for Governor and a negro for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. 

The political party organised under the inspiration of 
the “Committee of Nine,” and calling itself the “True 
Republican” party, had selected a handsome dissolute 
fellow for Governor. He was a New Yorker, who had 
drifted into the State with the Federal Army as a sutler 
and was now in a bank at Norfolk; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, John F. Lewis, a Union man and one of the 
best men in the State. 

A campaign favouring the expurgated constitution was 
in full blast, and the natural play of both sides was for the 
negro vote, which was to be the decisive factor. 

In pursuit of the negro a system of cajolery and flattery 
was being practiced that was little short of nauseating. 
Picnics and barbecues for the negro were provided every- 
where, and white speakers attended to assure them that 
the era of good feeling was restored; that the negro was 
thenceforth to be a political brother; and that the two 
races were to be as one. 

A new brand of orators came upon the scene. The old 
leaders, with few exceptions, stood aloof. Many of them 
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winked at this gush and hypocrisy, and afterward claimed 
the benefits, but they were too old birds to go on record 
so soon, and left the dirty work to the inexperienced. 

One of the new breed of “gushers” appeared upon a 
platform leading a coloured brother in each hand ex- 
claiming, “Oh! my brethren, look upon this scene. When 
the people behold the best men of both races standing 
thus, hand in hand, we are bound to win! ‘The states- 
man of the future can and will consult the true interests of 
both races. Like the skilled musician, who understands 
the black as well at the white keys of a piano, he will 
produce from their blended harmony the music of the 
spheres.”’ 

Negro orators, yielding to the persuasions of the ample 
campaign funds of the ‘‘Committee of Nine,” were not 
lacking to swell the chorus. The papers teemed with 
accounts of the inroads made upon radical strength. As 
the campaign proceeded it was deemed advisable to call 
the new party something not Republican. ‘They dared not 
call it Democratic, because they wanted a Republican 
Congress to ratify the election, and because many of the 
leading men in the movement, notably the State Chairman, 
an old-line Whig, hated the very name of Democracy as he 
did a rattlesnake. ‘They dared not call it Republican lest 
they antagonise the ex-Confederate element. So they 
soon called themselves ‘‘ Conservatives,” as the opponents 
of Radicals. 

In the morning papers, too, was the account of an 
appalling accident which had occurred the day before in 
the city of Richmond. Leading citizens had inaugurated 
a grand ovation to the negroes. A procession of negroes 
headed by a leading banker had paraded the streets. Then 
it had repaired to one of the small islands in the James, 
opposite to the city, for a grand barbecue and glorification 
of the negro support. As the procession crossed a bridge 
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leading to the island the bridge broke down, killing many, 
black and white, and the banker was among the dead. 
It was an ill omen for the success of a movement founded 
on falsehood and abandonment of principle, and destined 
to be repudiated in after years when the whites had power 
to reveal their true feelings. 

In the same issue appeared an interview with General 
Wise, given before the occurrence of the grim tragedy 
last recited, and all the more startling by contrast. 

Others had been hushed into silence by the rush of 
enthusiasm to the so-called ‘‘new movement.” Not so 
with him. He did not count the popularity or unpopu- 
larity of his views. When he had convictions of right, he 
was not afraid to express them, whoever might be hurt by 
them. He was one of those who “would not flatter 
Neptune for his trident or Jupiter for his power to thunder.” 

“What do I think of the new movement?” said he. “I 
think it is the basest abandonment of principle in the 
history of politics. I think it a living lie! A base hypoc- 
risy! A disgrace to the Confederate dead, destined to 
destroy the morale of the Confederate living. What 
would our dead comrades say if they saw us embracing 
the negro as our political equal? Ah! I hear their 
reproaches ringing in my ears. I hear them saying, ‘We 
had the courage to die like men, but you have not the 
courage to live like men. A little more of endurance, a 
little more of patient martyrdom and you would have 
regained honourable liberty. But you were weak and 
sighed for the fleshpots. You have bartered your birth- 
right for a mess of negro suffrage pottage. You are liars 
and hypocrites when you do it. You will emerge from your 
voluntary self-abasement degenerate from the standard 
of dead Confederates. You have out-scalawagged the 
scalawags, and out-carpet-bagged the carpet-baggers. 
Woe! Woe, unto a people who buy peace at the 
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sacrifice of truth and self-respect.’ I shall be dead and 
gone before you realise the truth of what I say, but the 
time will surely come when Virginians will curse the day 
they yielded to the unprincipled counsels of this band 
of time-servers, who, under the name of Conservatives, 
have tempted them into a radical departure from the 
truth and the high principles which have made our State 
great in the past, and have started her on a career which 
will blight her future.” 

But the people did not listen to him. 'The rush for the 
flesh-pots had begun. It could not sweep him with it, 
but it swept past him and around him, carrying all else 
before it, and left him standing almost alone, like some 
seer or ancient prophet predicting the downfall of his 
people to deaf ears. 

In all these things the little group at the breakfast-table 
was deeply interested. 

Mr. Pennington was by nature an easy-going soul, and 
after all the delays and disappointments of four years was 
inclined to argue that the new movement was the best 
under all the circumstances. Moreover, by this time he 
was convinced that it was going to be successful, and as 
he had political ambition for his son-in-law, advised him 
to fall in line, accept the inevitable and go with the current. 

Not so with Powhatan. He also had political aspira- 
tions, but his aspiration was to be a leader and not a 
follower. Moreover, in his association with the men of 
his own age, his old Confederate comrades, he had dis- 
covered a tone of vindictiveness and recklessness and 
hatred of the Federal Government, which shocked him. 
They were all agreed that the Confederate idea was dead; 
that the future was sure to be under the restored Union, 
but the great majority of his comrades cherished malice 
for the old defeat and did not yield to the Government the 
cheerful loyalty which their great commander had coun- 
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seled. For this the blind folly of the dominant party was 
in part responsible, but the Southern press and cheap 
politicians had found it easier to play upon the passions 
and wounded pride of the defeated than to elevate them 
to a higher plane of intelligent patriotism for the future. 
Moreover, with a sincere heart-ache, he saw the de- 
moralising influence of defeat and poverty in all the business 
operations of the time. Nothing degrades a people so 
rapidly as poverty coupled with defeat. The pauper is 
ready enough to blame the Government for his misfortune, 
and the seeker after wealth finds a ready excuse to cheat 
the Government to get back what he claims it unjustly 
took from him. 

The Bankrupt Courts were swarming with bankrupts, 
and the method of the time was to get back, by short cuts, 
all the property surrendered and leave the creditor un- 
satisfied. 

Rings of lawyers, receivers and favoured agents were 
seizing upon the assets of the old banks and dividing them 
among themselves, and they were not the carpet-baggers 
and scalawags. 

The Federal Courts were being used to accomplish their 
ends and they were adroitly casting the odium of their 
own rascalities upon the Federal Courts, when they were 
the real culprits. 

Men theretofore respectable, men who denounced carpet- 
baggers and scalawags most bitterly and furnished money 
for the campaign against them, were growing suddenly 
rich in the manufacture of tobacco and in the distilling of 
liquors. How? By honest business? No! 

They were bribing the very scoundrels they denounced 
to help them cheat the Government out of its revenues, 
and justifying their own depravity by preaching the 
doctrine that the Government had robbed them and they 
had a right to rob it in return. 
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Many a man who built his fine house in Richmond, and 
who or whose descendants now prate of the horrors of 
reconstruction days, stood hand in glove with the thieves 
he denounced and laid the foundations of his restored 
fortunes in collusion with them. Aye, many a one indicted 
for frauds on the revenue only escaped by his ability to 
corrupt the juries that tried him, or by compromising the 
Government claim by heavy payments to these same hated 
and abused carpet-baggers. ‘This rascally doctrine that it 
was fair to cheat the Government was popular. Men 
indicted for frauds on the revenue in the tobacco and 
whiskey business stood up in court and acknowledged 
their guilt, and justified themselves by the claim that it 
was legitimate reprisal for wrongs committed against them 
by the Government; and a debauched public opinion 
largely sustained them. Few of them were convicted; and 
none of them served terms, for President Grant was merci- 
ful to the point of mistaken leniency. Was it any wonder 
then that a people so debauched were ready to attempt to 
hoodwink the Administration by taking up an unknown 
stranger for governor, by calling themselves true Repub- 
ffoana: by pretending to agree to negro suffrage that they 
had so bitterly opposed; intending all the time to violate 
their plighted faith as soon as they had regained control ? 
They did it! And just as they sowed the wind, they 
reaped the whirlwind. 

“No, Mr. Pennington,” said Powhatan Carrington 
firmly, after they had discussed the situation at great 
length, “I cannot and I will not become party to this 
movement. General Wise is right. No man is more 
anxious than myself to see Virginia restored to her rights. 
But it ought to be on the basis of self-respect. I know the 
motive of this movement better than you do. If the 
people in it were acting in good faith that would be differ- 
ent. But I see and hear too much to mistake its import. 
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The mass of its leaders are insincere. They are planning 
political corruption like that they justify in private, and 
I will be no party to it.” 

“Bravely spoken, my gallant husband,” said Edith, for 
the first time taking part in the conversation. 

She arose, moved to where he sat and kissed him. ‘‘You 
follow General Wise and you may not always be right, but 
you'll always be an honourable man. You and I and 
papa know these negroes are unfit for the vote. If it is 
given to them against your protest it is nevertheless a 
crime. Knowing what a crime it is you are a criminal if 
you assent to it.” 

So Pennington was voted down, and all he could say was 
that if Powhatan aspired to political prominence he was 
endangering his influence in the community by refusing 
to take part in so popular a movement. 

When the General next passed by, Edith raised her 
window and told him that she and Powhatan were with 
him and neither of them thought the Committee of Nine 
had done any good. He in turn gallantly told her that 
women’s instincts on a, question of that kind were more 
reliable than men’s reasons. 

Poor Powhatan found he had stirred up a hornet’s nest 
about his ears. He had been counted on to make speeches 
at numerous rallies, but stood his ground firmly and 
refused. 

The Constitution, with negro suffrage and the pledge 
never to repeal it, was adopted by 311,000 votes, and only 
9,000 were cast against it. More than a hundred thousand 
of those votes were those of ex-Confederates, and when 
the election was over the chairman of the party telegraphed 
to President Grant, ‘We congratulate you on the success 
of your policy in Virginia.” 

In the January following, Virginia was readmitted to 
her condition as a State in the Union, and every office in 
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the State was immediately taken possession of by persons 
elected as above described. 

Thus began and thus ended the reign of the carpet- 
bagger and the scalawag in Virginia. And the query 
naturally arises, When and where did all the horrible things 
occur which are narrated in the noyels concerning that 
time ? 

We shall see what followed and at the end may consider 
whether the cost to the grand old Commonwealth of 
another breed of narrow-minded, vindictive, faithless, and 
false statesmen has not been untold millions more, and 
injury to her prestige infinitely beyond any evils brought 
upon her by the vermin of reconstruction. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE summer of 1869 was the first after the war when 
the Virginians experienced any relief from the long strain 
of doubt and uncertainty to which for eight years they had 
been subjected. Whatever misgivings many of them may 
have felt about the voluntary acquiescence in negro suf- 
frage, they did not foresee other evils which were to grow 
out of it, and only realised that the end of military rule and 
the reign of the carpet-bagger and scalawag was near at 
hand. All felt the need of rest and recuperation. The 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, the favourite resort of 
Virginians in the olden days, announced a reopening with 
all its old-time splendour, and by one of those spontaneous 
movements of society which no one can account for, 
Southerners flocked to it from every direction. The victo- 
rious North was celebrating its triumph at Saratoga and 
Long Branch. The lavish display of prosperity and 
wealth at those places read like Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. The defeated Southerners, for the first time since 
their great disaster, plucked up spirits to return to their 
old haunts of pleasure to seek a little of recuperation and 
the interchange of friendly sympathy. 

The contrast between the gatherings in the respective 
sections could not have been more striking. ‘The out- 
pouring of people was immense. But at neither the North- 
ern nor Southern resorts was there an appreciable ad- 
mixture of those from the other sections of the country. 

President Grant had chosen Long Branch for his sum- 
mer residence, and around him were collected the wealth, 
the genius, and the beauty of the triumphant North. 
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General Lee, in failing health, had been induced to make 
his summer home in the Virginia mountains. To him 
quietly and unobtrusively flocked the Southerners from all 
parts of the South, making the season of 1869 the most 
famous in the history of the Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs. 

As the Carringtons were in mourning, and their baby 
very young, Mr. Pennington secured a cottage at the White 
Sulphur as soon as he saw the announcement of its open- 
ing, in ignorance of the remarkable gathering which was 
to assemble there. 

His party arrived early, and for some days they were 
almost lonesome in their quiet little cottage, perched upon 
the hillside, facing the immense hotel which stood in a 
noble lawn flanked by groves of chestnuts and elms, sugar- 
maples, sycamores, and mountain ash. When they went 
to their meals, the little group of early arrivals collected 
in one end of the vast dining-room seemed almost lost, and 
the broad verandas with their tall columns, and the grand 
salons in which the visitors were wont to assemble, were 
cold and seemed deserted as they echoed with the footsteps 
of the few. 

But to Edith and her lover (for such he was still) it was 
among the happiest periods of their lives. ‘They wandered 
alone through the smooth walks about the grounds, down 
the long slope to where the sulphur spring gushes forth 
beneath its white dome with Doric columns; or to the ten- 
pin alleys; or to the porticos of neighbouring cottagers. 
There was a listless, happy sense of rest and peace. Some- 
times with a pleasant book, and the baby sleeping in his 
little carriage beside them, while his black nurse flirted 
with a darkey beau, they would sit in the shade of a wider 
spreading tree and read aloud to each other, or watch the 
gorgeous sunshine, the blue skies, and the marvellous soft 
green of the undulating lawns. In the days of their love. 
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making they had been hurried, so to speak, and cramped 
within the limits of brick and mortar. Now they had 
time for lovers’ walks and talks and dreamy idle hours of 
sweet communion; sweeter even than the ramblings of 
new lovers, because sanctified by the tests which had 
proved that their loves were not misplaced. And, of all 
places in the world, the White Sulphur is best fitted for 
such scenes. Nowhere else is the vista so lovely and 
unbounded. Nowhere else is the grass so green, the skies 
30 blue, the shadows so deep and restful, the walks so 
winding and secluded, or the whispering mountain breezes 
so refreshing. Am I not speaking truly, ye thousands and 
tens of thousands who have drunk in its exhaustless 
beauties and whispered your young love-stories in its 
thousand restful nooks? 

Sometimes they varied their diversions by rides on horse- 
back to Dry Creek, or even to the Old Sweet Springs, and 
Powhatan might even indulge his passion for field sports 
by searching out the lordly ruffed grouse in his home on 
the distant mountain sides, where he heard him drumming 
every morning and: evening. 

Oh! Happy days of youth and hope and innocence 
and true love. Many a stranger who saw them strolling 
there together thought they were young lovers. One 
irreverent old bachelor, when told that they were man 
and wife, grunted and said they were “courting back- 
wards.” 

Many a time when they were thus together, Powhatan 
told her of his love for the noble State whose son he was, 
and of his ambition to serve her and be worthy of the sires 
who had achieved honour in her service. Edith encour- 
aged him. She, too, loved the State and honoured her 
as her mother by adoption, and her heart beat quicker at 
the thought that some day her husband would be a leader 
in the land of Washington, of Marshall, and of Lee. But 
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the dream of both was of a worthy leadership, upon high 
principle, to noble ends, upon a plane worthy of Vir- 
ginia’s past. They knew what she had suffered; they felt 
how she was being tempted; but they had faith that a peo- 
ple who had done and suffered so much, would, in the end, 
rise superior to defeat and the debasement of its consequent 
poverty, and recognise and follow the counsels of her true 
sons. For Robert E. Lee was yet alive, and his incor- 
ruptible virtue still shone forth like the lighthouse in the 
storm. Virginians worshipped him. While he lived 
there was no danger that her people would lose the chart 
and compass of that old-time integrity which made her 
great, or barter away their principles for temporary 
advantage. 

It was a high-planted standard of leadership, based upon 
conscience that did not calculate upon expediency, to 
which both these young hearts aspired—a real leadership 
that would call upon men to follow it because it was right, 
and win them to it by the power of right; not a dema- 
gogic leadership which would guess which way the crowd 
was going, and without knowing or caring whether it was 
right or wrong, jump in front of it, really following while 
it pretended to lead. 

Alas, poor dreamers! They overestimated the average 
power of mankind to suffer for the right; they underesti- 
mated the demoralising influences of defeat and poverty 
and race prejudice. They did not realise how soon the 
few old lions left would be dead, or how quickly a howling 
pack of jackals would be fighting over the lean bones of old 
Virginia. 

Day by day the throng of visitors was increasing. 
One day a special train arrived bringing the great 
philanthropist of unbounded wealth, George Peabody. 
He had come because he admired Robert E. Lee as the 
greatest living American, and wished to be near him for 
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a while to discuss with him certain plans for charities 
in the South. 

The cottage of Mr. Peabody was very near Mr. Pen- 
nington’s, and our friends saw much of the simple, kindly, 
handsome old gentleman. 

Not far away was the cottage of William W. Corcoran, 
a wealthy Washingtonian of Southern sympathies, whose 
quiet charities in the time of their distress will always 
endear him to Southern people. It was he who afterward 
founded the ‘‘ Louise Home,” that sweetest of charities; 
a home to which Southern ladies in reduced circumstances, 
as the result of war losses, were to be admitted and treated 
and provided for in all respects, not as objects of charity, 
but as the friends and guests of the knightly founder. He 
it was who also founded the famous “Corcoran Art 
Gallery.”” He was now old and somewhat decrepit, com- 
pelled to use a cane. A white-haired old gentleman 
modelled after the style of Mr. Pickwick; a man of sterling 
heart, with the pardonable weakness of loving flattery 
and the society of distinguished people. 

Then came “Blacque Bey,” the Turkish ambassador, 
a giant in stature, and a magnificent specimen of a man, 
with his wife (one of them) dressed like an American 
lady, and children, and a cloud of odd-looking attendants. 

From the West arrived General John S. Preston, of 
Kentucky, with his handsome wife and daughters. He 
and Breckenridge were said to be, next to General Lee, 
the handsomest officers in the Confederate service. 

Another day brought Gen. John B. Magruder from 
his new home in the far South—Magruder, who in the 
olden days was the Beau Brummel of the old army; a 
soldier who in Mexico, on the plains, and in the Confeder- 
ate service had been counted among the most reckless, 
dare-devil of soldiers, and who scarce took time to slip 
off his gauntlets and sword-belt before making love to the 
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first pretty face he met. By this time he was becoming 
a little stiff in the joints, and bleary in the eye, with a strong 
flavour of hair-dye, but his dress was as immaculate, his 
manner as courtly, and he tried to be as debonair and 
nonchalant as the gallant soul of former days. 

Mosby, the guerilla, came too. Edith first saw him 
leaning over the baby-carriage talking with her husband. 
A thin, quick-eyed man, with a hawk face. 

“Come here, Edith,” said her husband. “Colonel 
Mosby, let me present you to my wife.” 

He took her hand quietly, and with a sweet smile said in 
a low voice with a slight drawl, “You and Powhatan have 
a pretty baby.” 

“Oh! thank you, Colonel,” said she, not realising who 
he was, but grateful for the compliment. Seeing that he 
knew Powhatan well, she added, “Are you and Powhatan 
old friends?” 

“Guess we are,” said he laconically. “‘We’ve ridden 
over a good deal of ground together; glad to meet his wife. 
Good-morning.”” And off he strolled without saying 
more, leaving her to find out who he was and to reflect 
upon what a different person Mosby was from what her 
fancy had pictured him. Afterward she saw him many 
times with her old friend General Wise. One day she 
said to him, “I see you and I have one warm mutual 
friend.” 

“Who?” said he. ‘Why, General Wise. He is our 
neighbour and I love him.” 

Mosby looked at her keenly and set his teeth after a 
fashion of his own, talking through them. 

“Noblest Roman of them all. Only man I’ve seen for 
a year that is not whipped.” 

After that Edith loved Mosby, but she never induced 
him to talk much, neither did anybody else. 

But for the wonderful array of distinguished men fast 
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congregating, our lovers would have been deeply dis- 
tressed at the rapid manner in which their former undis- 
turbed companionship was being broken up. The vast 
dining-room, so long that people could not recognise each 
other from one end of it to the other, was filling rapidly. 
The noise and babble of a meal was something indescrib- 
able. ‘The rush and hurry of hundreds of negro waiters 
bearing trays of viands; the brilliant costumes and gems 
that sparkled as far as the eye could reach; the varied 
types of men and women from the dark Creole of the 
Téche to the florid Kentuckian and Virginian—all these 
combined to make a never-to-be-forgotten scene. The 
handsome Maryland and Kentucky girls who had not felt 
the stress of war as had those in the States to the south of 
them, were by far the best dressed and made their simpler 
Southern sisters somewhat jealous of their splendour. 
Close upon them were the Tennessee belles, the loveliest 
tribe of blue-eyed blondes that ever massacred Virginians. 
But for the poetic souls who love the story of Evangeline, 
the gentle, dark-haired, gazelle-eyed creatures in dotted 
muslin, who came from far-off Louisiana, bore the palm. 
It would make a susceptible young man fall in love with 
them to hear them pronounce the name of General Beaure- 
gard, their patron saint, who moved among them with a 
Frenchman’s pride and gallantry, as if to say to his be- 
nighted former comrades, ‘“Gen-tle-men! Last time we 
weare together, I brought you men. 'Theese time I breeng 
you—angels! V’la.” 

One might see them grouped in the great dining-hall 
as nowhere else. The swarthy Louisianians drinking 
their light wines and chattering away in Acadian gallantry, 
the Beauregards, the Moutons and DeTrovilles and the 
rest. 

Here the Kentuckians with the Prestons, the Critten- 
dens, the Browns, the Blackburns, the Stevensons, the 
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Breckenridges. Here the South Carolinians with the 
Hamptons and Butlers and the Conners and Rhetts, 
Pierce Butler Young and Mart Garey. 

Here the Georgians with their Lamars and Cobbs and 
Lawtons and the rest. 

Here Battles and Burgwyns and Camerons, and Ran- 
soms from North Carolina. And Rosses and Minges and 
Garrows and Barneys, Clarkes and Jones’, Randolphs 
and Semples from Alabama. 

Maryland, too, sent her quota, for no people loved the 
Confederate cause better than the Southern sympathisers 
in Maryland. 

Running through the whole like web and woof was a 
great crowd of Virginians—from the North Carolina 
border to old Winchester, from Norfolk to Abingdon, 
nearly every section and every prominent family in the 
State was represented. The gathering had no political 
significance whatever. It was simply the coming together 
of a great throng of long-tried friends, weary of years of 
anxiety, sadness, death and defeat, resolved (for a while at 
least) to try to forget pain and to search for health and 
surcease of sorrow. 

No longer were the long porticos vacant. They were 
crowded from morn until night. After every meal a 
thousand people swarmed to the great reception-room 
and promenaded or sat about its open windows and on 
its cool lounges watching Vanity Fair. 

The bands discoursed sweet music under the trees at 
meal times and in the morning and afternoon concerts. 
The ball-room flashed with bright costumes and gay 
dancers every night. Merry coaching parties came and 
went at all hours. Groups of equestrians appeared and 
disappeared among the trees. Long processions of 
people filed back and forth to the mineral springs. No 
longer could one find a vacant seat on lovers’ walk, or on 
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any of the favourite strolls. More than two thousand 
people were making a record-breaking year for the great 
White Sulphur, for General Lee was coming, and the 
public already knew of the approaching Peabody ball. 

One morning at the breakfast-table the news flashed 
about to the twelve hundred guests “‘ General Lee arrived 
last night,” and a long “ Ah-h!” of satisfaction rose from 
every guest. 

It was a glorious August morning, one of those days 
when the brilliant mountain air is so pellucid that the sun- 
light seems to stream from the open portals of the morning 
heavens. The windows of the great dining-hall were wide 
open, giving views of the far-spreading lawns, the light and 
shadows on the great forest trees and the white columns 
and colonnades. A whispering morning breeze bearing 
health and youth upon its wings was wafted through the 
crowded hall; faint odours of food added zest to the 
appetites already whetted by the morning walk. Men 
were stalking in strong and vigorous, and women, in dainty 
morning gowns, fresh and bright-eyed after sweet repose. 
The cloud of servants hurried and scurried on their various 
missions, and a thousand voices uttering morning greetings 
or discussing happy subjects made it a scene to make 
even the old sad heart rejoice. 

Suddenly, apparently without a sound from anyone, a 
hush fell on the company. Conversation stopped and 
there was silence as if the bands had been slipped from 
the wheels in some great noisy machine-shop. ‘The 
waiters desisted from their labours and stood still in their 
places. All eyes were turned to a doorway opening into 
the great reception-room. The doors were thrown open 
and a tall white-bearded man advanced, with a woman 
on his arm. 

“General Lee has come!” 

As if by military command, twelve hundred chairs were 
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pushed back and twelve hundred men and women, half 
of whom had never laid eyes upon him before, rose up 
spontaneously to do him homage. His table was far down 
the room, and his progress was slow. He had evidently 
expected no such ovation. His first look when he saw 
the movement was one of surprise and regret that he was 
being made conspicuous; but if he felt it he had no time to 
indulge it, as on either side he saw and recognised friends 
who were bowing and to whom he bowed smilingly in 
return. ‘There was no noisy demonstration. It was not 
the sort of crowd that cheers; nor was there anything in 
his appearance to bring forth a cheer. 

On his way to his allotted seat he passed quite near to 
where Edith and Powhatan were standing. General Lee 
as he advanced towered above the average men about 
him. He was dressed in a suit of spotless white duck and 
bore in his hand a Panama hat with a deep mourning- 
band. His hair and well-trimmed beard were white as 
his spotless attire, but his kind brown eyes and fresh 
complexion looked younger than his bleached locks. 
Yet there were deep lines of care upon his face and an 
expression of sadness which neither his smiles nor his 
imposing dignity concealed. It was the giant oak which 
the lightnings had blasted; not yet withered, but dead 
at the heart. Now it looked as if it had survived the blast 
in all its majesty and might recuperate. A year later 
it fell, and great was the fall thereof. Keen eyes were 
watching him; eyes as jealous in their love for him as 
mothers for their babes; eyes that had seen him in the 
battle front and bivouac and knew what the real Lee was. 
When they beheld him now, they were not deceived by 
the glamour of this scene or by his graciousness and 
dignity. 

When Edith turned to tell her husband that General 


Lee was the most majestic-looking man she ever beheld, she 
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saw two great tears rolling down his cheeks, and through 
his choked utterance he could only say, “How changed.” 

Tears which echoed Carrington’s thoughts were falling 
from the eyes of a hundred other veterans who had not 
seen their old commander since that day at Appomattox. 

With the same decorum which had marked its rising, 
the company was seated, after General Lee; and the 
merry hum of conversation was resumed. 

After breakfast, in the northern parlour he held an 
informal reception for an hour or more, which showed 
him what his people felt. Through it all there was an 
air of simplicity about him which but endeared him the 
more to those about him. When he had been at the place 
a day or two, the guests, realising that it would be irksome 
to him if they kept him constantly upon parade, began, 
through a sense of delicacy, to abstain from demonstra- 
tions, and Robert E. Lee came and went among them 
without ostentation, happy in the absolute knowledge of 
their devotion, and appreciative of the privilege of being 
treated as their companion and their friend. 

When, after the first rush of adulation had subsided, 
Powhatan asked the privilege of presenting his wife, 
General Lee surprised Edith by asking Powhatan if he 
might kiss the wife of ‘as gallant a boy as any in our 
army,” and he and she are proud to this day that this 
compliment was overheard by many bystanders. 

General Lee was at all times approachable. More 
than once Powhatan found him sitting upon the veranda 
or strolling about the grounds and had opportunity to 
converse with him. On one occasion he told him of his 
own attitude toward the new movement and sought his 
opinion and advice, but he found him averse to discussing 
politics. 

“T fear I am a poor politician,” he said with a sad smile. 
“J have already been criticised harshly by some of my 
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old comrades for advising my men to take the oath of 
allegiance and resume cheerfully their loyalty to this 
Government, when they had and could hope to have no 
other. It seemed to me the only sensible thing to do, and 
malice for old grudges can do no good. I cannot advise 
anyone about accepting negro suffrage. It is a serious 
problem. Every man must settle it in his own conscience. 
I can only hope that what has been done is for the best.” 
And so he turned away from the subject. 

When, in the frequent talks between Powhatan and 
Edith about the new era upon which the State was enter- 
ing, the unknown man they had elected for governor was 
referred to, Edith often said, ‘Ah! if Virginia could but 
have had General Lee for governor, I would feel that she 
was safe.” 

The great Peabody ball which was the culmination of 
that season at the White Sulphur, attracted two thousand 
five hundred people—so many that the management was 
even compelled to place beds in the little chapel, and the 
fame of the great event was spread broadcast through the 
land. 

But it was like all other balls and we must omit it. 

When our party returned to Richmond, October Ist, 
the new governor had been installed in place of the carpet- 
bagger by President Grant; the new legislature was about 
to assemble, ratify the XTVth and XVth Amendments and 
elect two representative native Virginians to the Senate 
of the United States; and Virginia was to have a voice, for 
the first time in nine years, in Federal affairs. The days 
of White Sulphur fraternity were past. An era was 
dawning when Confederate Virginians were to become 
separated into bitter factions against each other. 


CHAPTER XV 


PRESIDENT GRANT was not only a magnanimous 
soldier but a wise and sagacious executive in many things. 
He never would have bestowed suffrage upon the negroes 
at the time and in the manner in which it was done if he 
had controlled the subject. When he was inaugurated, 
in March, 1869, the reconstruction laws had been passed 
and were in full operation as the outcome of the bitter 
feud between Andrew Johnson and the radical wing 
of the Republican party. Grant, with his great prestige, 
was in position to do more than any living man to 
restrain the excesses of the Radicals, and this he showed 
by his executive order permitting a separate vote upon 
the disfranchising and test-oath clauses of the Underwood 
Constitution, and by throwing his whole influence to 
defeat those clauses. He could dono more. Indeed the 
self-constituted ““Committee of Nine” did not ask him 
to do more. They voluntarily accepted the condition of 
negro suffrage. 

When the result of the election was known and he was 
congratulated by these so-called Conservatives upon the 
success of his policy, he believed they were sincere. 

Although the reconstruction laws provided that the new 
Constitution should not become operative until the action 
of the people was ratified by Congress, and although 
Congress did not take final action until January, 1870, 
President Grant did not wait. He permitted Gilbert C. 
Walker, the newly chosen governor, to take his seat in 
September, 1869, and allowed the newly elected Legislature 
to meet in October, ratify the XIVth and XVth Amend- 
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ments, elect United States Senators, and adjourn to abide 
the result of congressional action. 

This was a bold and kindly stretch of his authority under 
the law. It was something which Andrew Johnson would 
not have dared to do. It was the quick, undemonstrative 
way Grant had of standing by those whom he liked and 
whom he believed to be his friends. 

If the political leaders of that day in Virginia had been 
as sagacious as they claimed, or if they had even been 
sincere, they would have established their political friend- 
ship with President Grant as the most natural and at the 
same time the most powerful alliance feasible in the North 
with either party. It would have been easy too. They 
owed Northern democracy nothing. During and after 
the war it campaigned upon the motto, “We whipped the 
rebels and the Republican party got the credit for it.” 
Now that secession and slavery were dead there was nothing, 
in the liberal views of Federal power, expressed in the 
Republican platform, to alarm Virginians or repel them. 
They had been led by Washington and Marshall, and a 
host of able men after them, to believe in Federalist views, 
and, even as late as the Presidential election of 1860, had 
given the electoral vote of Virginia to John Bell, the 
Union Whig candidate. The Democracy then, as ever 
since, was not united on any platform of principles. It was 
a great aggregation of men with discordant views on all 
points except a common hatred of the Republican party. 
In opposition it was then, as now, strong and aggressive; 
on the other hand, intrusted with power and called upon 
to announce and enforce a policy of administration, it was 
weak, vacillating, powerless. Clever in opposition to 
Republicanism, its members find it impossible to unite 
upon anything else that all favour. But the men who 
pretended to accept negro suffrage and pledged them- 
selves to Congress not to attempt thereafter to repeal 
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or curtail it were not sincere when they gave the pledges. 
Among themselves they did not hesitate to say they had 
agreed to it under compulsion and as a choice of evils. 
They, at heart, cherished hate against the Republican 
party for forcing it upon them and hated Grant as repre- 
sentative of that party, with the mean hatred of hypocrites 
and dissemblers who had accepted concessions from him 
at the sacrifice of their own self-respect. While congratu- 
lating Grant they were coaxing ex-Confederates to their 
support by whispering “ Wait until we regain control, and 
we'll soon end this negro-suffrage business.” 

President Grant was a man of simple, credulous faith in 
human nature; but when a man once deceived him and he 
found it out, that was the end of his influence with Grant. 
And it was not long before Grant fully understood the 
“true Republicanism” of Virginia Conservatives. After 
that they could make no impression upon him. ‘They 
hated him because they knew he knew them and had a 
contempt for them. 

The credulous souls who had been led by the enthusiasm 
of “Conservative” campaigners to expect that the Con- 
servative victory would prove to be a deliverance from all 
their troubles, were soon undeceived. 

The dismembered fragment of the old State was handed 
over in a condition of bankruptcy to her new rulers. 

The accumulated debt, principal and interest, amounted 
to $46,000,000, every penny of which was contracted 
before the creation of West Virginia, of which but $33,- 
000,000 or thereabouts was principal. ‘The annual 
interest accumulating on this was about $2,000,000. ‘The 
whole cash in the treasury October 1, 1869, when Walker 
took his seat, was $107,000. And the whole revenue for 
the next year was but $1,500,000, and every cent of that 
was disbursed for current expenditures, without payment 
of any interest. 
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One of the first acts of the new Legislature, when it re- 
assembled in February, 1870, was to provide for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to negotiate with West 
Virginia for her assumption of her fair proportion of the 
old debt of the State. From that day to this, however, 
West Virginia has ridiculed and scoffed at the idea of her 
liability for any portion of the debt. Acts were also passed 
for a re-assessment of the real and personal property of 
the State liable to taxation, a measure eminently proper 
in view of the vast destruction and changes in value result- 
ing from the war. 

With the desire to regain control of their government 
uppermost in the minds of the people, they had not given 
much consideration to the debt, or chosen representatives 
with a view to their fitness to deal with this great question. 
Members of the lower house were chosen for but two years. 
It was fair to presume that at least that much time would 
be consumed in negotiating with West Virginia and in 
getting in the correct returns of the assessable values of 
property then available for taxation, and in reorganising 
the new government; so that when a new Legislature 
should be chosen some intelligent statement of the actual 
financial condition of the State woyld be laid before the 
people and they might select representatives then to carry 
through a fair adjustment. 

The people soon realised how they had been entrapped. 

The Legislature remained in session until November. 
During that time the reason of the enthusiasm and large 
contributions of the railways of the State to the Conser- 
vative campaign became more and more apparent. The 
State, prior to the war, had loaned her credit to sundry 
works of internal improvement, and was a large creditor 
of nearly every important railroad in the State. These 
liabilities were, in her then condition, almost the only 
hopeful assets she possessed, and, properly husbanded, 
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would have gone far toward extricating her from her 
financial difficulties. Certainly there was no great hurry 
about disposing of them, especially when the Legislature 
had not been chosen with that matter in view. 

It now appeared that the men who had been foremost 
in carrying the banners of Conservatism had been selected 
by the railroads to represent their interests in the Legis- 
lature and to secure a settlement of the debts due by them 
to the State upon terms advantageous to the railroads. 
A number of these legislators were found to be nothing 
more nor less than salaried employees of the railroads sent 
to the Legislature to do work mapped out for them in 
advance. In some instances, a8 was afterward learned, 
these men, when their candidacies had been proposed to 
them by their employers, refused to run until the railroads 
employing them would guarantee to them handsome 
salaries, additional to their legislative pay, during their 
entire term. The people had been told that the new 
class of men who had come to the front in the new move- 
ment were business men. "That the old fogy and pro- 
fessional politician had been laid aside; that they were 
sentimental and not practical, while the leaders of the new 
movement were practical people who were resolved to 
resiore the material prosperity of the State even at the 
sacrifice of many old prejudices. The last statement was 
true, for until then Virginians had been prejudiced against 
legislative corruption. But the humbug was successful. 
‘The people were as wild over the business men’s movement 
as they have since been over greenbacks, free silver and 
other follies, and elected the “business men” with a hurrah. 

Then the “business men”? went to work at the business 
they were elected to do. 

Among the first measures introduced was a series of acts 
disposing of the State’s assets in the railroads, on terms 
most advantageous to the railroads. The outward and 
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ostensible plea supporting these bills was that public 
sentiment had greatly changed concerning State aid and 
interest in private corporations. ‘The real reason was that 
the shrewd railroad managers saw a fine opportunity to 
unload their obligations, and rushed in and availed them- 
selves of it. At a later day that opportunity might not 
return. The State might not be so helpless. The sim- 
plest way was to be sure that enough members now 
elected were friends of the railroads. 

Negro suffrage did not hurt the railroads—oh, no! When 
the railroad lobbyists were short of an honest majority 
nothing was easier than to buy enough representatives 
from the “black belt,” with a little railroad cash, to make 
a majority. And this was done! Done openly and 
notoriously. Done, too, by men who boasted that they 
were representative Virginians, some of whom live to this 
day and prate with hypocritical unction, excusing the 
Southern people for crimes “to which they were driven 
by the outrages of carpet-bag rule.’’ What is it about 
railroads that makes so many people connected with them, 
however honourable in other matters, corrupt and un- 
scrupulous in dealing with legislatures ? 

Men in control of certain Virginia railroad interests at 
that time, some of whom bore the most distinguished names 
and occupied the highest social position in the State, did 
not hesitate to inaugurate a system of legislative debauchery 
to which Virginia had theretofore been a stranger, and 
paved the way to a grosser outrage upon the people, 
which soon followed. It was the beginning of a system 
of lobbying which, from then until now, has given rascally 
attorneys handling railroad money for the purpose of 
nominating, electing and bribing legislators, an importance 
that has enabled many such a jack to masquerade as a 
gentleman, and has gone so far toward banishing the old 
type of independent representative. The prostitution of 
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the negro and scalawag members, direct product of accept- 
ing negro suffrage, became so notorious that their names 
and the particulars of their corruption became the subject 
of coarse jests. In the loose ideas of the time the following 
were regarded as witty jokes, instead of making men blush 
for the State in which they occurred: 

A certain negro member was so accustomed to being 
bribed that he had a regular formula of objection to any 
measure, even the most inoffensive, until it was explained 
to him. He would rise and say, ‘‘Mr. Cheerman—I feels, 
sir, dat de interests of my race, sir, demands dat I oppose 
de bill.” One day, when he made his usual objection to 
a bill which could by no possibility affect his race, the 
party interested in its passage sought him and urged him 
to withdraw his objection. The negro seemed obdurate, 
only shaking his head sullenly and saying: “No, sir. I 
cain’t do it. It’s agin’ de intrusts of my race.” At last 
his interlocutor said, ‘‘ Mr. , | cannot, for the life of 
me, see what you object to. If you will only point out 
the obnoxious provisions I may be able to alter them to 
suit your views.”’ - 

“What dat you say?”’ said the legislator, growing alert, 
his eye sparkling with hope. ‘You say dar is provisions 
in de bill? Well! If dar is provisions in it fur me, dat 
makes a mighty different case.” The “provisions” were 
soon forthcoming and he supported the bill. 

Another negro Senator lived upon the line of a railroad 
which was seeking certain legislation. Its measure was 
opposed by a rival railroad. Both roads had their lobby- 
ists present, ready to bribe the corrupt element. ‘The 
inclination of the member was to the railroad on which he 
lived, but the rival corporation was bidding high. At last 
he told the agent of the friendly road that he would vote 
for his side if they offered him as much as the other side. 
When the bill reached a vote the Senator desired to 
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explain his vote. The two bidders were in the lobby. 
““Mr. Cheerman,” said he, ‘‘I hardly knows my own mind 
on this measure. I desires, sir, to do what’s right. But, 
sir, a angel cum to me las’ night in a vision and say, ‘Be 
keerful what you do.’”’ As he spoke he glanced from 
time to time to where the bribe-givers were listening to 
his speech. The opponent of the bill held up one finger 
which meant $100. The speaker’s talk began to ramble 
over toward him. ‘The advocate of the measure held 
up two fingers. The speaker then inclined his way until 
his rival showed three fingers. Another vibration to his 
rival on the part of the speaker forced the friend of the 
bill to hold up four fingers. His adversary then showed 
five fingers and walked away, indicating that was all 
he would give. The friend of the measure, confident 
he would win, held up his five fingers also, and the 
speaker’s gavel fell. The Senator voted against the 
measure. 

When the Senate adjourned the disappointed lobbyist 
sought the Senator and complained to him of his bad 
faith. 

“Did you not promise me that if I offered you as much 
as Mr. you would vote with us?” 

“Yes, sir, [did. An’ if you had done it I’d a dun what 
I said—I would. I’m a man of my word, sir, I is.” 

“You did not,” was the hot reply. ‘Mr. offered 
you $500 and I did the same. Yet you voted for them.” 

“No sir-ree. You didn’t offer me no $500. Ef you had 
done it I would er voted for you. You only offered me 
$450, and I got to support my family. I can’t afford to 
throw away good money like dat.” 

Further explanations led to the discovery that the 
friend of the measure had, in youth, lost one-half of his 
little finger, and that when he attempted to display five 
fingers against his rival’s bid of $500, the calculating 
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Senator, seeing but four and a half fingers, construed it as 
a bid of $450, and voted for his rival. 

There were nobie, brave, honest men in that Legislature, 
men who were incorruptible and high minded. But the 
controlling brains of the body were corrupt; their aims 
selfish and unpatriotic, the decisive per cent. corruptible, 
and the results of incalculable injury to the State. 

The people were beginning already to realise that the 
acceptance of negro suffrage was another Trojan horse; 
that in accepting an unknown stranger as their governor 
they might become victims of his inexperience, his igno- 
rance or something worse, and that in accepting negro 
suffrage they had practically introduced into every 
Legislature which might be elected a sufficient number of 
irresponsible members to create a dangerous, corrupt and 
often decisive element on all close issues. 

While these results, which he had plainly foreseen, were 
rapidly developing, Carrington held aloof from politics, 
and pursued the even tenor of his way as a lawyer. His 
practice and his family grew and he was happy. But 
politics entered into everything. A fierce municipal 
conflict arose in Richmond over the mayoralty. 

The incumbent under military rule was a candidate for 
popular election, opposed by the Conservative candidate. 
Carrington supported the latter, but when he heard of the 
methods resorted to by the people with whom he voted he 
was ashamed of them. 

The registered negro vote in Richmond was large—not 
far below that of the whites. Besides which there were a 
number of white Republican office-holders. All this was 
known to the people who had voted, by adopting this 
Constitution, to accept the consequences of negro suffrage. 

The carpet-bag mayor had given the city a fairly good 
administration and was backed by the full power of his 
partisan police. The Radicals, as they were called, had a 
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good fighting chance in a fairly conducted election, and 
election day witnessed great excitement. 

Suspecting the methods to which the so-called “best 
people” were resorting, Carrington, while resolved to 
vote with them, knew little of their doings and spent the 
day in his office transacting business. 

When he returned home late that evening he found that 
Edith was still absent. He and Pennington were awaiting 
her at the tea-table when she appeared looking more 
excited and flushed than he had ever seen her. 

“Oh! I am so indignant and so outraged I hardly know 
how to begin,’ she said. “Papa! Powhy! Did you 
vote to-day?” she asked excitedly. “If you did I’m 
sorry to hear it. I thought it perfectly natural you should 
support the candidate of the native and_ respectable 
element, but after what I have heard with my own ears, 
I have no respect for the sentiments backing him, and am 
sorry my father or my husband should be any parties to 
them.” 

“Come, come, my child. Sit down and pour us a cup 
of tea, and calm yourself. Then tell us all about it,” said 
her father. 

So Edith proceeded to relieve her mind of her first 
political discussion. ‘I was paying a visit at the home of 
Mr. ,»’ said she. “I have always thought they were 
the most refined, high-principled Christian people. 
Until to-day, I never heard them refer to politics. But 
this election seems to have set them wild. While I was in 
the parlour with the girls, they and their mother were 
constantly running to the window, poking their heads out, 
looking up and down the street, and wondering why they 
heard nothing from the election. At last they saw young 
and young coming up Franklin Street, and 
called them into the house. They came in looking very 
queerly. Do you know I believe they were intoxicated. 
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They were so dirty and so boisterous. When Mrs. 
and the girls asked them how the election was going, they 
said, ‘All right. They cannot stand the dose we are 
giving them.’ ‘Did you vote?’ said the girls. ‘Did 
we vote ?’ echoed both with a loud laugh. ‘Did we vote? 
Why, we voted early and often.’ ‘I voted at five different 
precincts,’ said one. ‘And I at six,’ said the other, and 
both went off into another horse-laugh. ‘Oh! Mrs. te 
said one of them, ‘you should have seen what I saw at 
the precinct of ward. That fellow is the 
brightest politician we have had in this city for many a 
day. He sent to Baltimore and hired a band of regular 
repeaters to be here to-day. They are quartered at the 
Hotel, and the managers at the precincts send down 
to their quarters the list of voters who are absent with 
their age, occupation, etc. These fellows disguise them- 
selves and go up and vote on the name of the absentees. 
I wish you could have seen the fellow who voted for the 
Reve Dr, It would have made a horse laugh to 
see the expression on the face of the judge of election when 
he announced his name and residence.’ Mrs. and 
the girls screamed at the description.” 

Doctor was one of the best and most saintly men 
that ever lived. Unconscious of the desecration of his 
name, he was on a-trip to a distant city. He was as well 
known as the town clock on the bell-house in the Capitol 
Square, and his voice was as low and sweet as evening 
vespers. How ludicrous it was to think of a great bul- 
let-headed Baltimore thug standing there growling forth 
in his hoarse voice that he was “Reverend ——,” and 
demanding to be voted. 

“«T)id the judge know he was not Doctor 
the ladies, when they ceased laughing. 

“Know it?’ said the young men contemptuously. 


‘Why , the judge who received his ballot, has been a 
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vestryman in Doctor ’s church for fifteen years.’ 
Then there was another burst of merriment. What a 
brilliant fellow was that , who brought these repeaters 
down from Baltimore!” 

“Well, what did you do? Did you laugh at it?” said 
her father, curious to hear the end. 

“T did not laugh! I was tempted to cry. I believe I 
should have cried if they had not made me so mad.” 

“One of those young men, seeing that I was indignant, 
had the impudence to say, ‘Mrs. Carrington, do they 
have this kind of elections in the North?’ ‘The way he 
pronounced the words ‘the North’ irritated me. I drew 
myself up imperiously and said, ‘No doubt there are 
scoundrels and perjurers in the North as well as in the 
South, but I never met any in the circle in which I moved, 
nor did I ever hear their debasement made the subject of 
merriment and approved among the ladies and gentlemen 
with whom I associated.’” 

“Oh, Edith!” protested her father. ‘‘ What a frightful 
insult to your hostess and her daughters. You should 
have restrained yourself. Ladies have no right to be 
denunciatory or censorious. You might have shown your 
disapproval by silence and withdrawing.” 

“Yes, I know, papa. But one cannot always be a lady. 
Sometimes if I did not speak out I know I should throw a 
fit.” 

Carrington, who had listened intently to it all, lifted 
his eyes and said: ‘“T’m glad you said what you did, 
Edith. Those people are not of the old gentility anyhow. 
If they had been they never would have countenanced such 
depravity. It’s the new breed of ‘Conservatives.’ What 
else happened ?”’ 

“Why,” said Edith, encouraged by her husband, ‘“‘ when 
they saw how mad I was they began to excuse themselves 
by saying that what they were doing was to preserve 
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white supremacy, and that if I was a Southerner I would 
understand it. That the Yankees had done this and the 
Yankees had done that, and the Yankees had done the 
other, and that by consequence they were justified in all 
that sort of thing, and I could not appreciate it and all 
that.” 

“Well, how did it all end?” said Powhatan impa- 
tiently. 

“Tt ended by my making a speech,” said Edith bursting 
into laughter. “I told them Truth and Honour were 
things no Yankee could take away from anybody, and 
that when the perjurer and the repeater and the hypocrite 
stood before God in judgment he would not be a Yankee 
God or a Rebel God, and the Yankee would no more 
excuse himself before the God of Truth for crimes com- 
mitted under the excuse of Rebel compulsion, than the 
Rebel could excuse himself for crimes committed under 
Yankee compulsion. That I was a Yankee myself and 
had a thousand times more respect for the Rebel who gave 
up his life for his conviction than the one who forswore 
himself afterward. ‘There! ‘Then I sailed out, and ll 
never go there again!” 

An hour later the streets were filled with a howling 
mob, with a band and torches, loudly and vociferously 
making claim to a “Conservative” victory. On the trans- 
parencies which they bore were such mottoes as ‘Truth 
crushed to earth will rise again” and “Those not for us 
are against us.” One of these was kept a long while 
before Carrington’s home, as if to let him take warning. 
Others showed the cloven foot —“‘Virginia defies the 
power of Radicalism and breaks the chains;” ‘Good joke 
on Grant;” ‘We congratulate you on the success of 
your policy in Virginia.” 

The papers next morning were filled with crowing 
cocks, and claims of victory. ‘‘Honour, Truth, Virtue, 
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Triumph over Dishonesty, Vice and Corruption;” 
“The Peerless, Knightly Chivalry rides triumphant over 
the Scalawag.”’ 

The fellows who voted five and six times cheered these 
sentiments as loudly as anybody else, as if they understood 
their meaning; and the band of Baltimore thugs took the 
evening boat for Baltimore, after giving special lessons 
for use in the next campaign to a nest of their fellow towns- 
men residents of Richmond. 

And the newspapers proclaimed, and many honest souls 
believed, that Honour and Virtue had triumphed once 
more. Neither side admitted the victory of the other. 
The Radical mayor incumbent claimed the election and 
refused to surrender. A howling mob of Conservatives 
besieged him. A negro or two was killed. A Southern 
mob without a dead negro would be the play of “Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out. The Radicals under a little Yankee 
chief of police, who was not afraid of anything or anybody, 
showed plenty of fight. The Radical mayor wanted a 
lawyer, but he had a hard time getting one. Some were 
opposed, and others thought his place at Police Head- 
quarters, surrounded by an infuriated mob, rather a hot 
corner for consultation. ‘Send for ‘old Governor Wise,’” 
said somebody. So Governor Wise was sent for. He 
had taken no part in the controversy and his political con- 
tempt for both might have been summed up in the words, 
““A plague on both your houses.” But he was a lawyer, 
recognised that it was a controversy proper for the 
courts, and scorned the narrowness which would deny to 
any litigant the best talent he can afford to engage. When 
therefore the retainer reached him he put on his hat and 
started down to the Police Headquarters to consult with 
his clients. 

“General, I would not go if I were you,”’ said several 
timid friends. “A threatening mob is assembled and both 
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sides are armed. Fierce fighting may break out at any 
moment.” 

“Bah!” said the old man with a look of withering con- 
tempt, “I’m not afraid of any mob that ever howled,” and 
away he started. 

“General,” said a quiet voice beside him, when he had 
gone a few steps upon his way, “I’m going with you. I 
don’t think there is the slightest danger, but if anybody 
lifts his hand against you he’ll hear from me.” 

The General looked around and saw Powhy Carrington 
walking close by his side with a battle-light in his eyes. 
“My brave boy!” said he. “Just the adjutant-general 
I was looking for. There will be plenty of work for us 
both. Come on. I want your assistance.” 

“Oh, General. I’m not going asa lawyer. Jam going 
as your friend,” said Carrington half drawing back. 

““Nonsense,” said the old man. ‘‘Come on. I want 
you with me. We may have a lot of fun!” 

They reached the market-house where the Radical 
mayor was besieged; elbowed their way through a surly, 
seething mass of armed humanity; and entered the Police 
Headquarters where armed policemen stood guarding 
every approach. Once or twice, as they crowded through 
the mob, jeers of derision greeted them. Not even the age 
or services of General Wise protected his gray hairs from 
insults at the hands of the insensate gang. Powhatan felt 
as if he would like to seize and choke the mad fools who 
in the delirium of the hour could forget the devotion of a 
lifetime. General Wise when he heard the sounds, 
wheeled, flashed one of his matchless looks of scorn at 
the howling mob and shouted in stentorian notes: “If 
any further blood is spilled here I shall take a part in the 
sport.” The crowd slunk back in silence. 

During the long conference with the mayor which fol- 
lowed, a plan for testing the rival claims in court was fixed 
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upon. But the crowd outside grew more and more im- 
patient. When all was arranged the brave old lawyer 
stepped to a window and spoke to the mob as follows: 

“Men, I appeal to you only for fair play. ‘This man 
whom you are crowding is as brave as you are. If you 
force him he will fight. He believes he has a case. All 
he asks is a hearing. If you give him that I pledge you to 
have his rights tested speedily and lawfully. If you deny 
him that, then whatever blood is spilled is on your heads. 
Go to your homes. Leave this question where it belongs, 
to the decision of the courts! Go quickly before some- 
thing foolish is done.” 

With mutterings and curses the crowd dispersed and the 
cause went into the courts. The newspapers contained 
flings at General Wise for “taking sides against his own 
people.” 

For several months the legal controversy was pending. 
The cool bearing of young Carrington on the day of the 
mob had made the Radical mayor insist that he should 
continue as associate counsel in the contested election 
case. His old friend, who delighted in advancing young 
men, gave him as much prominence as possible in the 
argument. ‘They lost the case in the courts below. 
Cases of that kind are somehow always decided according 
to the drift of public opinion. An appeal was taken to 
the Court of Appeals and Carrington had made a powerful 
opening argument. The case had been submitted, and 
it was now opinion day, and public interest in the decision 
to be rendered was widespread. The Court of Appeals 
held its sessions in the northeast corner of the capitol in 
a room over the hall of the House of Delegates. Eleven 
o’clock was the hour of its meeting. Edith and Pennington 
were proud of Carrington’s prominence in the cause, and 
resolved at breakfast that they would attend court and 
hear the opinion. 
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When the court met, a great throng of visitors crowded 
the little gallery of the Supreme Court room and all the 
space below not reserved for the bar. Carrington arrived 
a few moments before the hour of meeting, but finding that 
neither his associate counsel nor his wife and father-in-law 
were there, he left his green bag upon the counsel table and 
went forth in search of them. He had not gone far when 
he met Edith and Pennington near the monument. He 
turned back with them to the Capitol. They had been 
delayed by some trivial thing. ‘Come, we must hurry,” 
he said, “or your seats will be taken.” As they mounted 
the western steps of the Capitol, Edith, looking backward, 
laughed and, pointing to a figure hurrying up the hill, said, 
“At any rate, we are as prompt as General Wise.” They 
were passing through the western door to the stairway 
leading to the upper floor. Hallways, rotunda, all the 
spaces were crowded with people, for not only was their 
case attracting a crowd of people, but at twelve o’clock the 
Legislature, then in session, was to convene. 

Of a sudden, a sharp sound like the crack of a small 
rifled cannon rent the air. Before they could catch their 
breath it was followed by a wild, heart-piercing shriek 
of many voices and a deafening crash which rocked the 
mighty structure and made them think for an instant that 
the building was falling. A great puff of dust and plaster 
and splinters came bursting from the rotunda, blinding 
them and covering them with ashes as if the lava of a 
volcano was descending upon them. ‘There was a mo- 
ment’s deathlike pause, and then a horrible groan arose 
from within. ‘Then came agonising half-smothered cries 
for help, and the rush of a fleeing throng. For a moment 
the party stood paralysed with fright and astonishment. 
Then her father and husband seized Edith and hurried 
her out of the door into the open air, and would have taken 
her far away from the scene, for they knew not the extent 
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or even the nature of the catastrophe which they felt sure 
must be appalling. 

“Oh! Do not let us go away,” she cried. ‘‘ What is 
it? It must be something awful. ‘This is no time to fly. 
Hundreds are dead and dying in there. There is work for 
a woman, and I am strong enough to do my part. Do not 
drive me away. Let me help. Hasten, papa, to the bell- 
house and sound the fire-alarm. Run, Powhy, with these 
fire-buckets and fill them with fresh water at the hydrants. 
In a moment they will be fetching out the dead and 
wounded and I will help all I can.” As she stood there, 
rising superior to the tremendous shock and grasping at a 
glance the necessities of the situation, organising the little 
forces at her command and quelling every womanly 
timidity which might have overcome her on a less fearful 
crisis, she was a splendid, fearless creature of whom any 
commonwealth might be proud. 

A moment later a venerable Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, so disfigured by dirt and dust that he was 
almost past recognition, tottered bewildered down the 
Capitol steps, the first man that appeared who had seen 
enough and was calm enough to tell what had happened. 
At the moment Carrington was arriving with the buckets 
of water. He and Edith beat and dusted the dirt from 
the Judge’s clothing and asked him in a breath what had 
happened. Scarce able to speak from excitement and half- 
choked with dust and plaster, he gave them sufficient 
details to make them comprehend the nature of the disaster. 
At the appointed hour the Judges had entered the court- 
room by a door at the southeast corner and taken their 
seats against the eastern wall of the court-room facing west. 
Opposite them sat the bar; behind them the vast throng 
of spectators, and above them, in a gallery, other lookers- 
on. Just at the moment when the Court was about to 
begin delivering its opinion, a sharp crack, like the ex- 
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plosion of a rifle, broke the stillness—a girder on which 
rested the supports of the gallery and the flooring of the 
court-room had broken. ‘The gallery toppled and fell 
forward upon the members of the bar and those beneath 
it with a crash like thunder. The concussion broke the 
other supports of the flooring and the court-room, with its 
writhing mass of humanity, was precipitated forty feet 
below into the hall of the House of Delegates. Besides 
those in the room above, several members of the Legislature 
and attendants, who had arrived early, were killed. To 
add to the horrors of the calamity to those above, the jar 
of the falling gallery caused a false ceiling above the 
court-room to fall into the funnel-like abyss below, and, 
with it, a vast accumulation of old pamphlets and books 
stored in the loft. ‘The dust and débris of one hundred and 
fifty years came down with them. Many of the victims 
were smothered in this. For once, if never before or never 
afterward, black and white were undistinguishable from 
each other in Virginia’s Capitol. 

In an incredibly short time the fire brigade arrived, the 
police, all the ambulances in the city and crowds of citizens. 
The work of rescue went bravely forward. As the dead 
and wounded were borne out of that pit of death it was 
impossible to distinguish their colour, much less their 
identity. The dead, stifled in the awful rain of dust and 
plaster, were swollen and black with suffocation; the 
living were scarcely less repulsive than the dead. On the 
little greensward circle at the west side of the Capitol 
Edith established herself. As the dead or slightly injured 
were brought down the Capitol steps she ordered them to 
be taken elsewhere, but when persons badly injured, and 
who needed immediate attention, were brought down she 
had them laid upon her little bit of lawn and no surgeon 
could have ministered to them with cooler nerve or more 
discriminating mercy. Around her gathered her husband 
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and half a dozen willing friends to whom she gave her 
intelligent commands. For hours it was “Run, Powhy, 
for more bandages,” or “Run, so and so, for water,” or 
“Run, so and so, for this or for that.” Alert, untiring, 
tender, people marvelled at the fair young creature toiling 
there absolutely oblivious of herself. Now she bent over 
a distinguished lawyer, horribly disfigured and dying, and 
tried to assuage his last sufferings with tender minis- 
trations. Now she turned without sign of repulsion to 
aid a humble negro. In the humane heart of Edith 
Carrington there was at such a time no calculation of the 
differences in station between those who were the objects of 
her care. It was nearly night when the rush of work over 
the dead and wounded was past. “Come, Edith, we 
can do no more,” said her husband, himself half dead 
with fatigue and wondering that she had stood the strain 
so long. ‘The tenants of her little greensward hospital 
were thinning out. The ambulances and the hearses had 
borne them nearly all away. The few that were left 
needed no further care. A kind-hearted physician, who 
had watched Edith’s work with boundless admiration, 
whispered to Powhatan that his buggy was hard by. To 
it he led her gently and into it he placed her. She leaned 
back and closed her eyes. He jumped in and drove 
rapidly to their home. ‘Come, Edith, my noble, glorious 
wife,” said he, thinking she had dozed off, “we are once 
more home, thank God.’ But Edith never moved. She 
had fainted from the reaction following the long strain. 
For days the city was filled with the sounds of tolling 
bells, and long lines of funeral processions. Nearly a 
hundred of her leading citizens had been hurled to an un- 
timely end. In the accounts of the disaster full justice 
was done to the heroism and self-sacrifice of the young and 
beautiful Mrs. Powhatan Carrington. But it was some 
time before Edith could appreciate their praise, for she 
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was ill many days before she recovered from the shock 
. and strain of that awful calamity. 

It is remarkable, when one thinks of it, how many hor- 
rible disasters attended the early demonstrations of the so- 
called Conservative party. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Tur death of General Lee occurred in October, 1870. 
No event after Appomattox was a more serious loss to 
Virginia. At the time he died his example and the benefit 
of his exalted character were most needed by his people. 
His patience, his soldierly fortitude, his absolute good 
faith and lack of malice, coupled with the love of his 
people, which was little short of idolatry, exerted upon 
them an influence of which they were not even themselves 
aware. Whatever he may have thought of the unwisdom 
or the venality of the new movement, he did not alienate 
its leaders by denunciation. Even if they had wished it, 
they could not have prevented his elevation, at the next 
general election, to the highest place in the gift of the 
people; and, with him at the helm, the moral tone of 
everything in public life in the State would have been 
maintained at the highest of old standards. If he repre- 
sented the dignity and reserve of aristocracy, he also 
represented its integrity, and a pride that scorned a 
compromise of honesty or principle for temporary ad- 
vantage. 

But why pursue such mournful speculations. He died, 
and left the people with no beloved leader who approached 
him in popularity, except Henry A. Wise, who, while he 
was the eloquent, fearless tribune of the people, defied 
and denounced the leaders of the new movement, and 
lost his influence with them by antagonising them. If 
he had lived and retained his health, he would undoubtedly 
have whipped them before the people. But he, too, died, 
an aged and broken man, not long after General Lee. 

284 
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The General Assembly adjourned in November, to re- 
assemble early in December, after having given ample 
evidence that it was ready for profitable enterprises, and 
was capable of passing, through corrupt influences, any 
measures concerning which its honest members were 
nearly equally divided. 

A debt settlement had not even been discussed during 
its first session, nor should it have been. ‘The final atti- 
tude of West Virginia concerning the old debt was not 
fully ascertained. The assessments of real and personal 
property available for taxation had not been ordered until 
about July Ist, and were not to be completed until October 
1, 1871. Without them any attempt to estimate what the 
then present value of property subject to taxation was, 
or what the revenue would be, was mere guess-work. 
Nobody anticipated that the debt question would be dis- 
cussed, much less disposed of, until these facts, so indis- 
pensable to its intelligent discussion, were known. State 
bonds were selling very low, as was natural under the 
conditions, and bond-holders were in a frame of mind to 
accept almost any terms offered them by the State. The 
public did not suspect that the Executive or the General 
Assembly had reached the point of attempting a debt 
settlement. 

Imagine then the surprise of everybody when, upon the 
reassembling of the Legislature early in December, an 
elaborate message was presented from the Governor, 
urging an immediate funding of the debt as the most 
urgent business before the body, accompanied by a com- 
plete scheme of settlement, and estimates of available 
taxable values. Simultaneously a measure embodying the 
Governor’s plan was introduced in both houses and 
pressed for passage. 

It was then noted that for some days prior to the meeting 
of the General Assembly large transactions had been 
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going on in State bonds, at low figures. The terms of 
settlement now proposed were so favourable to the bond- 
holders that State bonds rose with a bound, and those 
in the secret of the movement made very large profits. 
Exactly who they were will probably never be known, but 
the brother of the Governor made no secret of his interest 
in the measure. The public not only believed that 
the Governor himself was in this promotion scheme, but 
that his approval of the former bills disposing of the State’s 
claim against the railroads had been based upon the pledge 
that, when his funding bill should be presented, it would be 
supported. 

The funding bill was a folly if it was not a crime. It 
assumed, as Virginia’s proportion of liability for the old 
debt, a principal debt nearly equal to the entire principal 
of the old debt. The remainder, amounting to some 
$15,000,000, which was virtually only the accumulated 
interest on the old debt, was set aside, and while Virginia 
was to issue certificates therefor, they were not to be 
redeemable save upon such terms as Virginia might agree 
upon thereafter with West Virginia. 

As an inducement to creditors to accept the proposed 
settlement, the State was to agree that her new bonds should 
be convertible at the pleasure of the holder into registered 
or coupon bonds, and that the coupons for semi-annual 
interest should be receivable, at or after maturity, for 
taxes, so that if the State defaulted in payment of her 
interest, the bond-holder might force the revenue collectors 
to accept them in payment of taxes. This was not only 
an undignified attitude for a sovereign State, but it ignored 
the dedication, by the Constitution, of one-fifth of all 
revenues to the school fund. 

The revenue of the State for the year preceding had 
been but $1,500,000. Now it was proposed to assume 
an annual liability of at least $3,700,000, 
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To reconcile the public to this startling proposition, esti- 
mates were given of the property, real and personal, avail- 
able for taxation, and these attempted to show that, at the 
existing rate of taxation, a large surplus would be yielded. 

But the estimates of available taxable values were not 
made from any recent data. As it afterward turned out, 
this inexperienced stranger actually included in his 
estimates of taxable property the value of slaves who had 
been emancipated, to say nothing of taking no note of the 
immense shrinkages in realty and personalty, which were 
shown by the assessments when they came in. 

But this did not deter the “business men.” In spite of 
the protest of certain honest and thoughtful members; in 
spite of the outside clamour, this iniquitous funding bill 
was rushed through and became a law March 13, 1871. 
Nobody knows how much corruption fund was employed 
to effect its passage. Nobody knows how much money 
the men who concocted it made. But from the moment 
of its passage the State of Virginia was put into a condition 
of hopeless and embarrassing insolvency in which she 
remained for the next ten years, because nobody favoured 
an increase of taxation. Such a thing was impossible, 
considering the poverty of the people and the unproduc- 
tiveness of their property. The actual revenues, based 
on the real assessments, instead of being what Governor 
Walker’s imagination predicted they would be, fell short 
of the requirements of the measure passed by a million 
dollars a year. 

Once more ex-Governor Wise lifted up his voice against 
the iniquity of this proposed outrage. He pointed out that 
the Legislature was not elected for any such purpose; 
that the figures of Governor Walker were false; that 
the proposition to bind the State by these “self-executing” 
coupons was unconstitutional, to say nothing of its being 
in derogation of the sovereign rights of a State to control 
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its own revenues; that to enter into any positive agree- 
ment, before she knew what her ability to keep it was, 
might involve the State in greater embarrassment; that 
it in effect released West Virginia, and that the whole 
business bore every ear-mark of a broker’s job rather 
than of a proposition in the interests of the people. “ Vir- 
ginia ought not,” said he, “to assume responsibility for 
one dollar of this debt. The State that owed it is dead. 
This thing now called Virginia is no more the legal entity 
which contracted that debt than is Massachusetts or Dakota. 
The State that owed it went to war with the United States. 
The United States, by force of arms and military occupancy, 
wrested two-fifths of the territory of the State of Virginia 
from her and erected it into a new State called West 
Virginia. This was not done by the constitutional methods 
providing for the erection of a State in territory of another. 
The ablest lawyers in the United States Senate admit this, 
as did even the advocates of the admission of West Virginia. 
They based their right to create the State upon the war 
power of the Government. At a later stage, the United 
States conquered the remnant of Virginia and displaced 
the Government of her choice first by a Government of 
military usurpation, then by a Civil Government of its 
own dictation, altogether different from that which con- 
tracted this debt. The only thing in the present Govern- 
ment of Virginia bearing any semblance to the Govern- 
ment which created this debt is the name Virginia. By 
the law of nations, when one government invades and 
conquers another, destroys its autonomy, and substitutes 
a new government for that which it destroyed, it becomes 
liable for the debts of the conquered government. ‘True, 
it may impose payment of the old debt upon the conquered 
territory, but, until it does, and the creditor agrees to look 
for payment to the new government, his remedy is only 
against the conqueror. That being the law, and the 
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conquering United States having imposed no obligation 
upon the new Virginia or West Virginia to assume the 
whole or any part of the debt of the old Virginia, it is 
folly for this downtrodden and impoverished mockery 
of a free government voluntarily to take up the burden of 
a State that died at Appomattox. Not that it may not 
have to take up some part of it, or even the whole, on the 
demand of our conquerors. They have it in their power, 
perhaps, to dictate to us what part of the burden we shall 
bear, when they are pressed by creditors for payment of a 
debt for which they have made themselves responsible. 
But even then we shall owe it, not as a debt incurred by 
this existing State, but as the burden which the conquerors 
of an extinct government see fit to impose on the conquered 
territory, as one of the conditions upon which it agrees to 
erect it into a new sovereignty. Consider the advantage 
to us of this position. If we treat this as a joint obligation 
of ourselves and West Virginia, and attempt to compromise 
it with our creditors without her being a party to it, both 
we and the creditors who accept our compromise release 
West Virginia; for where two are jointly bound for a debt, 
and the creditor agrees to accept from one without the 
consent of the other a new obligation for a part and to 
surrender the old obligation, he releases the other. It is 
sentimental folly, or deliberate rascality, which is dragging 
the people into this new complication. 

“Let us boldly take the stand that we will not recognise 
or pay one dollar of the debt of the old State of Virginia 
until and unless forced to do so by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Let us compel the creditors of the old State of 
Virginia to take the initiative to assert their rights against 
this State, if they think they have any. That will force 
them, in asserting their claims, to implead the Federal 
Government and West Virginia with us. Then, whatever 
judgment is finally rendered will be with all the parties 
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before the court. True, we may have to assume, ulti- 
mately, a part of the debt upon the dictation of the con- 
queror, but it will certainly not be more than is now pro- 
posed, or upon terms as hard and humiliating; and if we 
accomplish no more by the delay, it will give us opportunity 
first to know what we really have to pay with instead of 
foolishly guessing; and secondly, to gain a period of re- 
cuperation.” ‘This was bold, sagacious, honest, business- 
like advice. If it had been followed it might have resulted 
in the final assumption by the Federal Government, under 
all the circumstances of the case, of the whole or a part 
of the ante-bellum debt. It would surely have brought 
West Virginia into the litigation and determined an issue 
as to her which she successfully dodged; and it would have 
given poor old Virginia a breathing-spell during which her 
creditors, however hard-hearted, would have learned how 
poor she was and how ill able to pay any amount. 

But the promoters of that funding bill were “money- 
mad,” and rushed it through regardless of results. Their 
answer to the patriotic plea of Wise was that he was a sore- 
head, an obstructionist, an impracticable old fogy, and 
that they, the “business men,” understood the subject 
much better than any old-time politician. 

With a maturity far beyond his years Powhatan Car- 
rington studied all these questions as they arose. His 
father-in-law had not the breadth of view to apprehend 
the political aspects of the controversy. He was a business 
man with some maxims which he thought applicable to 
all cases, and one of these was that “short settlements 
make long friends.”” He was, by his Union antecedents, 
indisposed to the notion of conquest, or to the argument 
that the new State was not the old one. He thought it 
was better for the State to assume even more than she 
owed than incur the odium of repudiation; he did not 
know how absolutely misleading the figures of Governor 
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Walker were, and could not comprehend the reasoning of 
Governor Wise. So, like many another easy-going 
and not very acute man, he was inclined to favour the 
idea that the proposed settlement was the best thing that 
could be done, all things considered. But if Carrington’s 
mind was undecided upon the merits of this particular ° 
controversy when it arose, in consequence of the varying 
opinions of those he trusted most, one thing was deeply 
and sadly impressed upon his mind, and that was that 
he was altogether out of touch and sympathy with the 
dominating influences in the politics of his State, and that 
a gross if not a corrupt tone now pervaded her political 
management, which, until now, had been famed through- 
out the nation for purity and loftiness of purpose. 

Some months after the enactment of the funding bill, 
he and Pennington accepted an invitation to a dinner given 
by a friend to the new governor. Carrington had given 
him a wide berth since the passage of the funding bill. 
Moreover, he had heard things about his private life which 
prejudiced him against him. In truth, his disgust with 
the course which matters political in Virginia had taken 
was such that he had tried to give up his passion for 
politics and devote himself to his profession. When the 
invitation first came he was disposed to decline it, but 
Pennington seemed unwilling to go without him, and his 
host was so urgent that, at the appointed time, the two 
were present. ‘The company assembled consisted, for the 
most part, of men much older than himself. ‘There were 
several prominent leaders of the bar, an ex-Confederate 
general, who was a chum of the Governor in his funding- 
bill schemes, and some people, not in the ordinary circle 
of his host, who had evidently been invited as friends of 
the Governor. Among them was a garrulous old fellow, 
quite a character in his way, from a neighbouring city. 

The Governor was a striking-looking man, a tall, 
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handsome fellow, with gray hair and moustache, and 
attractive manners. He was an adroit politician and 
made a point of being attentive to young men. As soon 
as Powhatan appeared the Governor greeted him cor- 
dially, told a number of pleasant things which he had 
heard about him, asked in a tone of surprise how it was 
they had not met before, and invited him to come to see 
him. All of which was flattering and tended to make 
Powhatan feel that maybe in some respects he had judged 
the Governor harshly. He observed that the Governor 
was already a little flushed with liquor, but not sufficiently 
to affect his gentlemanly bearing. Dinner was announced, 
and aright good dinner it was. The Governor was seated 
on the right of the host, and next to him the garrulous old 
fellow above referred to. No ladies were present. As 
the wine circulated the Governor became louder and 
more boisterous in his talk until his behaviour grew em- 
barrassing. ‘The only person present disposed to argue 
with him was Colonel , who sat next to him, and was 
as excited and contentious as himself. Their dispute 
was so noisy that other conversation was suspended. 
“Tt is so!” the Governor would say. “I say it is not so,” 
said the Colonel with equal emphasis, and the other 
guests grew silent while the host tried to pour oil on 
the troubled waters. It was a surprise to all present; 
something that none of them were accustomed to— 
this explosive style of table-talk. After each half- 
angry bout the two would laugh loudly and slap each 
other on the back. In a few moments they would be 
in another discussion, asserting and denying things with 
offensive positiveness and on the verge of actual collision. 
Things went on thus until the servants placed upon the 
table a beautiful turkey, which, as the host explained, was 
a wild turkey, shot by a friend in the country and sent 
to him for this particular occasion. 
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The Governor and his friend, who were among the 
first to be helped, at once began a maudlin controversy on 
the point whether wild turkey was better than tame ~ 
turkey. Unfortunately the legs of the turkey were 
pointed directly toward the Governor. The friend in- 
sisted that wild turkey was infinitely better than tame— 
the Governor that no man could tell the difference; and, 
to the surprise of everybody, after the two had contradicted 
each other and called each other abusive names so loudly 
that no one else could be heard, the Governor suddenly 
seized the inoffensive bird before them by the drum- 
sticks, lifted it clear of the dish and dashed it violently into 
the shirt-bosom of his antagonist. ‘The consternation and 
uproar produced by this performance may be better 
imagined than described. The disputants, or combatants, 
or whatever one may choose to call them, were unfit for 
further appearance in the decent company to which they 
had been invited. They had brought the manners 
and language of the bar-room loafer into the society of 
gentlemen, and had broken up what would otherwise 
have been a delightful gathering. Carriages were called 
and they were bundled off to their respective homes, 
leaving a mortified host and a crestfallen company 
to end the evening as best they might. It was the first 
and last time Carrington met the Governor. When 
he was afterward nominated and elected as a “Conserva- 
tive” Congressman, Powhatan positively refused to vote 
for him. 

In the following year came the presidential election. 
President Grant was renominated by the Republicans. 
We have already heard what he did to soften the rigours 
of the Reconstruction laws for the Virginia people, and 
how the ‘‘Conservatives” had congratulated him on his 
triumph when they won. But his crime was that he was 
supported by Republicans. Grant had antagonised an 
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element of the Republican party which called itself the 
“Liberal Republicans.” ‘These, under a cry for reforms 
in the Civil Service and for removal of troops from the 
South, not only silenced Northern Democrats, but caught 
the ear of the credulous Southerners, who gave an exhibi- 
tion of gullibility and lack of political common sense never 
surpassed save when they became dupes of Bryan and his 
free-silver follies. The “True Republicans” held their 
National Convention in Baltimore, and the South united 
with them in nominating for President Horace Greeley, 
the founder and editor of the New York Tribune. This 
was the crowning folly and self-abasement of the “Con- 
servatives.” If the North contained one man who had 
been pre-eminent above all others in bitter and vindictive 
denunciation of the South, it was Horace Greeley. He 
was even believed to have been a contributor to the funds 
raised secretly in the North for the John Brown raid. 
Yet he became, and was, the chosen candidate of the 
South for President, and when the leaders who supported 
him were asked their reasons, the only one they could give 
was that he had volunteered to sign the bail bond of 
President Jefferson Davis. If that sort of sentimentalism 
was to count, what did this act of Greeley’s weigh against 
Grant’s magnanimity to Lee and the whole Confederate 
army at Appomattox, or his noble stand afterward when 
he threatened to resign unless all prosecutions for treason, 
against Confederates, were dismissed ? 

Heaven be praised that the ‘‘ Conservatives” did not drag 
Virginia down to giving a majority for Greeley, although 
they did their worst. Many ex-Confederates voted for 
Grant, and while many others could not reconcile their 
consciences to the support of a Republican nominee, the 
State went by default for Grant. 

Powhatan Carrington had no hesitation about his course. 
He announced that while he was not a Republican, he saw 
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no issue involved to the South except a choice between a 
magnanimous soldier and an old granny and scold. He 
preferred the former, marched to the polls, and deposited 
an open ballot for Ulysses S. Grant. When he returned 
home and told Edith what he had done, she said quietly, 
“JT am glad of it, but I fear you have dug your political 
grave, for the political leaders have vilified General Grant 
until the ignorant and prejudiced masses have come to 
regard him as the worst enemy of the South.” 

It was not long before they heard of it, for little Pow- 
hatan, now four years old, came in one day with a dis- 
tressed look upon his face and said: 

“Mama, am I a Radical and a nigger?” 

“Why, you little monkey, what are you talking about?” 
said his mama. “‘What put such a question into your 
little head ?” 

“T don’t know,” was the troubled reply, “but Jimmie 
told me I was. He told me he didn’t want to play 
with me any more, and I ought to play with niggers, ’cause 
my papa was a Radical.” 

Now, it happened that Jimmie ’s father was a 
citizen who, being of military age when the war was going 
on, discovered that he had varicose veins and went upon 
crutches all the time that Powhy’s father, under military 
age, served his State. He of the varicose veins was well 
enough, however, to buy all the liquor and all the salt he 
could lay his hands on and hold them until they reached 
the top notch of Confederate inflation. Then he sold 
them and invested their proceeds in the thing which of all 
others in the Confederacy was most depressed and most 
indestructible—to wit, suburban unimproved lots. When 
the Confederacy was no more, his crutches were no more. 
Nobody ever saw him use them again. Crutches went 
down, but Jand and Confederate loyalty went up. He 
was rich and, to hear him tell it, he was the most loyal and 
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devoted Confederate that ever lived. He had another 
advantage too. Although in no way related, he bore the 
name of a distinguished family in Virginia and greatly 
enjoyed being considered one of its members. By this 
time, too, he was called Colonel, and registered as such 
in New York hotels, willingly creating the impression that 
he was an officer of high grade in the Confederate service 
and a representative of the distinguished family of his 
name. He took great pleasure in being interviewed by 
reporters and stating what “We of the South” think. He 
contributed to “Conservative” campaign funds and 
declared that “the best people must present a united 
front to preserve white supremacy.” He delighted to 
denounce the Republicans as tyrants and oppressors, and 
every man who did not swallow “Conservative” candi- 
dates, however infamous they might be, was in his vocab- 
ulary a “white renegade.” In fact he aspired to an 
election himself and knew that the only way to secure 
it was to be loyal to the organisation, buy a nomination and 
stifle opposition. He had no more conscience about 
perjury of election judges or ballot-stuffing than he had 
about “varicose veins,” and was as mean, narrow and 
vindictive an impostor as one might imagine him to be 
from such antecedents. 

Edith knew how many of his kind there were in the 
community—enough to give its politics their flavour. 
_ But they were not, as a rule, the old aristocracy of the place 
with whom she was more intimately thrown. They 
belonged to a vulgar, pretentious class of newly rich 
people who thought they established their claims to being 
“old Virginia gentlemen” by becoming offensively 
partisan. The dear old folks of Powhatan’s class knew 
him and loved him, as he knew and loved them, too well 


to let political differences weigh the slightest in their 
social intercourse. 
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For the opinions of the others she cared nothing. Still 
it pained her to see this kind of vulgar fanaticism going 
so far that it was being instilled into the minds of little 
children. She was, however, no mischief-maker, and did 
not wish to make her husband unhappy, so she gave her 
little boy a sugar-plum and told him not to play with 
Jimimie any more, resolving not to mention the oc- 
currence to her husband. 

When Powhatan came home, the first thing his young 
hopeful said to him was to repeat the inquiries made of 
his mother, and when his father heard of it there was a 
dangerous flash in his eye. After the child was gone he 
said: “That dirty fellow has no doubt been talking that 
way about us. He is gone wild about politics. I cannot 
notice a thing like this, of course, but if he ever gives me 
half an excuse, I’Il tell him something that he will not soon 
forget.” 

Shortly afterward, when the election for the General 
Assembly occurred, the Conservatives nominated a most 
disreputable candidate—one who had become notorious 
for making money by doubtful means, and as the most 
adroit political trickster in the community. ‘The nomina- 
tion was the reward of that kind of work. An eminently 
respectable citizen became an independent candidate 
against him, supported by many of the best citizens, 
regardless of party. He was clearly elected, but the boxes 
were stuffed and the returns falsified, as usual, so that the 
“Conservative” had a bare majority and obtained the 
certificate. ‘The “Conservative” party had preached the 
doctrine that the ‘whites must stand together,” and that 
unity and supremacy of that party were necessary to that 
end, until it was ready to justify any means to attain that 
end. A contest followed. Carrington was employed for 
the contestants and bestowed great labour on the case. 
The evidence was overwhelming for his client. But when 
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the body to which it went decided the contest the rascal 
was seated by a partisan majority without a qualm or a 
moment of hesitation. He was one of them. ‘They 
could not afford to antagonise him. He knew their 
secrets too well. 

So things went on from year to year, each year making 
the political breach between Powhatan Carrington and 
the mass of his old Confederate comrades wider and 
deeper. 

He was becoming a prominent lawyer. Professionally 
and socially the ties which bound him to the community 
were growing stronger and stronger each year. His 
industry and talents in his profession and his large family 
connection gave him a strong hold upon a large following. 
His wife too was honoured, admired and beloved. Other 
children were born to them. Edith never allowed the 
cares of her family to withdraw her from social life. Their 
home was the abode of generous hospitality and she kept 
in touch with the young people, who found her ever ready 
to enter into the spirit of their innocent enjoyments. 

In everything but politics they could be just what they 
chose, but in politics they must conform to the narrow, 
vindictive and short-sighted standards of the provincial 
oligarchy or be silent, under penalty of all the business 
and social ostracism which it could create. 

This condition was made possible by the cry, kept ever 
to the front, designedly by the small souls who dominated 
politics, that any defection or any independent action, 
endangered white supremacy. They had seen this when 
they accepted negro suffrage voluntarily. Perhaps they 
accepted it in order to get the control they now possessed, 
knowing that was the only way in which they could either 
obtain or retain it. If so, it was a shrewd calculation. 
Certain it is that negro domination could not have been 
much more corrupt or foolish than theirs, and military 
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rule would have been cheaper and no more irksome to 
men of independence. 

Yet there was no other party in the State worthy of the 
name of a party. The Republican party had gradually 
deteriorated into a few superannuated respectable leaders; 
a few men of character without any influence in its counsels; 
a body of professional office-holders who neither hoped for 
nor wished it to grow, and a great mass of negroes who 
could not be anything but Republicans even had they so 
desired, because the purpose of antagonising and holding 
them in subjection was the avowed object now, and the sole 
stock-in-trade of the- party which came into being on the 
pledge of accepting their political equality. 

So it was that Carrington, who loved Virginia and her 
people with a romantic devotion, who had sealed that 
devotion with his blood, who was an ex-Confederate to 
whom Virginia’s part in the Confederate War was the 
grandest chapter in her matchless history, saw her, as it 
seemed to him, drifting year by year without rudder or 
compass, on a sea of hate, in a calm of incompetency, to 
the regions of oblivion. With a real leadership, a broad 
policy and an intelligent purpose, she might have been 
once more cleaving the billows, bound for the port of her 
old prosperity and glory. 

He was a loyal Confederate, a loyal citizen of the Union, 
a loyal Virginian, yet he had not where to rest his political 
head. And his inmost soul rebelled against the unnatural 
conditions. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE pretences constantly made by Southern politicians 
and writers, and to a large extent believed by Northern 
people, that the outrageous frauds and perjuries, violations 
of the election laws, and revolutionary annulment of the 
constitutional amendments resorted to by them have 
been necessary to a preservation of white supremacy, are, 
so far as they apply to Virginia, false and preposterous. 
They have been deliberately resorted to, in order to keep 
or to regain ascendency, by a certain class of politicians; 
and frauds practised upon the negro and false returns 
from negro sections have enabled them to counterbalance 
and override majorities against them in the white sections 
of the State. Facts and figures will prove this. 

For twelve years, from the time the State was restored 
to the Union until the election of Governor Cameron, in 
1881, there was no excitement in the State about the 
danger of negro domination. 

In 1873 Kemper was elected governor by a large 
majority. In 1876 the State gave its electoral vote to 
Tilden. In 1877 a weak candidate named Holliday was 
chosen governor. 

During all this time the so-called Conservative party 
held control, and, while a disgraceful system of tissue 
ballots and false returns was employed to seat certain 
aspirants for Congress in what is known as the black belt, 
the white majority of the State was practically united and 
the negroes bore their defeat in certain Congressional 
districts where they were grossly cheated without a mur- 
mur, and the whites, who benefited by the things un- 
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blushingly done to defraud them, were injured infinitely 
more by these debasing practices than were the blacks. 
Anyone who will take the trouble to read the contested 
elections in Congress from Virginia since 1872 may see for 
himself who these people were, what they did, and how 
they did it; and may judge whether they ought now to 
be regarded as the exalted spotless representatives of the 
character and virtue of the Commonwealth which they 
claim themselves to be. 

General Kemper, a wounded ex-Confederate, was one of 
Pickett’s brigadiers who was left for dead on the field of 
Gettysburg. When he was nominated for governor, in 
1873, a ray of hope for a better tone in politics shone forth 
for a moment. By this time the annual deficit in the 
revenues of the State made the situation alarming. 'There 
was not money enough in the treasury to defray the cur- 
rent expenses of government, and the schools were being 
closed for lack of funds to support them. ‘The holders of 
coupons for defaulted interest upon the bonds issued under 
Walker’s pending bill were threatening to take legal pro- 
ceedings, and the people, in a ferment of indignation at 
the way in which they had been entrapped into the Funding 
Bill, were clamorous for relief. 

The Conservative politicians nominated Kemper and 
started him upon a hurrah campaign, in order to divert 
the people from their grievances and resentments against 
them. Kemper, with his military record and his maimed 
person, appealed to the sentimental side of the Virginians. 
He had been opposed to the Funding Bill and was not in 
sympathy with the methods that had prevailed. In his 
campaign speeches he talked vaguely about the necessity 
for relief, and created the impression that he would, if 
elected, find some means of placing the finances of the 
State upon a better footing. The people had faith in him, 
and the campaign was one of enthusiasm. 
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Powhatan Carrington, appealed to by comrades in arms 
for his support of a fellow-soldier, threw himself into the 
campaign with zeal and made such an impression as an 
orator that the newspapers teemed with accounts of his 
splendid work. For a time the malignants forgot their 
grudges against him for supporting Grant, and Colonel 
Carrington, as he was now frequently called, became a 
political lion. Kemper was elected. His four years of 
service were, however, years of disappointment and post- 
ponement of all promised relief. His physique was gone. 
There was not an hour of the day or night when he was 
not suffering from his wounds. He was imperious, 
irascible, bombastic, inefficient. When he was not so 
racked with the torture of old wounds that he was unfit for 
business, he was in a condition of nervous irritability that 
made it dangerous to approach him. He had no definite 
policy of his own, and was so impatient of suggestions from 
others that he soon drove away his friends. By the time 
his term ended he was almost a hermit in the Governor’s 
Mansion. The only thing he did was to send in, from 
time to time, messages which, without announcing any 
policy, were devoted to declaring that the State must have 
relief from her financial distresses, and that the honour and 
credit of the glorious old Commonwealth, the grandest on 
earth, must be preserved. Bombast, without any practical 
sense, describes the character of Kemper, although he had 
been a gallant soldier. 

For Powhatan Carrington he entertained a warm 
regard and would have advanced him politically, but he 
had no patronage. He, however, appointed him a 
Visitor to the University, a position of honour to one so 
young, and Powhatan and Edith greatly enjoyed the 
return to the scene of their first love. 

As Kemper’s term drew to its close, the agitation of the 
debt question was renewed with redoubled vigour. It was 
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felt on all hands that the condition of the State demanded 
the repeal of the infamous Funding Bill, and a readjust- 
ment of her liabilities, upon a basis which would enable 
her to meet her obligations as they matured, instead of 
making her drag a chain of liabilities lengthening year by 
year. ‘The people insisted that they had been betrayed 
and entrapped into the measure of 1871; that they were, 
by the circumstances of its passage, relieved of any moral 
obligation to support it; and that legislation should be 
passed repealing it and making a settlement with the 
creditors, which there was a hope of carrying out. These 
people were at once called ‘“Readjusters.”’ 

Their opponents were called “Debt-payers,” but why, 
no man can say. For there was not a man among them 
who advocated an increase of taxation, or who did not 
know that it was impossible to accomplish that. How to 
pay a deficit of a million dollars a year without increasing 
taxes was a problem never solved by any alleged Debt- 
payer. They were effusive in their oratory about pro- 
tecting the honour of the grand old Commonwealth and 
preserving her fair-fame from the taint of repudiation. 
They did not hesitate to denounce the Readjusters as a 
band of robbers and pirates; but never, from the day they 
started their exalted cry about honour, until they com- 
placently accepted the practical work of the Readjusters 
and claimed credit for it, did they once propose a measure 
of their own by which the State might be relieved in any 
other way from the bankruptcy into which she had been 
plunged by their own folly. 

A wag of the period defined a Virginian Debt-payer as 
one who “would rather owe you all his life than cheat you 
out of a cent,” and this is perhaps as near to a description 
of what he was as any that can be given. In that party 
there were doubtless numbers of honest, high-toned people 
who felt that the Funding Bill, however outrageous in 
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origin or effect, ought to be respected as a contract of the 
State; who, for themselves, would have submitted to a 
higher rate of taxation to meet its requirements, and who 
looked upon a failure to do that as dishonourable. ‘The 
feeling reflects credit on their integrity. But it ought not 
to have been decisive of their course, because nobody 
believed that an increase of taxation was possible. A 
State debt is not like a private debt. The only way to 
pay it is to levy taxes to meet it. The only way to levy 
taxes is to elect legislators favouring the levy. And if 
nobody nominates or votes for legislators who favour 
such a levy, it is nonsense to consider the possibility of 
payment. 

Any practical man might look upon the situation and 
see that it was a case of bankruptcy; that there was no 
hope of a payment in full. That the only business-like 
disposition to be made of the case was to summon the 
creditors, marshal the assets, apply them, as far as they 
would go, toward liquidation, and give the bankrupt a 
discharge. Thus the State might begin life anew with 
hope and a chance to retrieve its disasters, instead of stag- 
gering on, paralysed by the weight of obligations which it 
could not meet. 

Many an honest man has been engulfed by misfortune 
in debts beyond his power of repayment. To leave him 
bound in chains deprives society of a useful and productive 
member. ‘The community derives a benefit from his dis- 
charge greater than any loss to the creditor by his release 
from a debt which he cannot pay. 

This is the underlying principle on which all bankrupt 
laws are framed, and it is a sound principle of public 
policy. If Virginia, with her public debt, had been sunk 
into the sea, leaving only one county above the invading 
waves, what was left of her would still have been Virginia, 
and technically it would have owed the whole debt incurred 
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upon the faith of the wealth and productiveness of her 
hundred and forty submerged counties. Yet she would 
hardly have paid the debt, and public sentiment would not 
have held her bound to do so. In the case of a private 
individual or corporation, the bankrupt laws furnish 
relief against such a contingency. But they are not avail- 
able to a sovereign State. In that case the people, by their 
power over taxation, control the question of payment. 
The knowledge of this enters into every contract made 
with the State. In all monarchical governments it is a 
maxim of statecraft that the debts of the sovereign are 
payable at his pleasure; for there is no power to compel 
a king to pay his debts. His conscience and his will are 
sole security for his settlements. So of the debt of Vir- 
ginia, and of every other State. In the nature of the case 
her creditors are at the mercy of her voters. The question 
of her ability to pay, the extent of her ability, and the 
manner of her payment, cannot be determined or enforced 
by any other tribunal on earth save her sovereign people 
represented in her Legislature, or by war, conquest and 
the terms imposed bythe conqueror. Courts, Federal and 
State, save in a few ineffective particulars, are as powerless 
to enforce the financial obligations of States as they are 
to direct their political policies. 

The idea of Readjustment of the public debt was fore- 
most in the minds of the people. ‘That it was seized upon 
and availed of as a means for the advancement of certain 
demagogues there can be no doubt. But that it was 
honestly supported by a vast number of reputable repre- 
sentative Virginians, as the only relief from insolvency, 
is equally true. 

The number of men who claimed to be the “father of 
Readjustment” was truly surprising. Among them was 
an old creature named Massey, who was the most unique 
character in the unique politics of that period. Of him 
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we shall speak again. The so-called debt-payers of the 
State, the advocates of the Funding Bill, rallied around 
John W. Daniel, as the candidate for governor to succeed 
Kemper. The advocates of a repeal of the Funding 
Bill and a readjustment of the debt concentrated on 
William Mahone. 

Daniel had been a prominent “Conservative.” Justly 
or unjustly he was identified, in the minds of his opponents, 
with every obnoxious measure in the Legislature. In a 
word, he was a typical representative of the “Conserva- 
tive” records, and now posed as a “Debt-payer.” With 
decided ability as a lawyer, and oratorical gifts of an 
antiquated type, Daniel had a strong hold upon his party. 
He had been a gallant Confederate soldier and his hand- 
some face and maimed body were exceedingly effective 
arguments with young men. 

Mahone was at that time the keenest, most virile and 
ageressive intellect in Virginia. A graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute, he had begun life as a school-teacher 
to discharge his obligations as a State cadet, and then 
entered upon a brilliant career as a railroad engineer. He 
built the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and then the 
Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad. He ran it in a bee 
line from Suffolk to Petersburg, through a swamp, and 
revolutionised pre-existing theories of engineering. When 
the war broke out he was president of that line. He at 
once raised a regiment, was soon promoted to Brigadier, 
and after most brilliant services with Lee, was Major- 
General at Appomattox. His division covered the retreat, 
maintained its organisation, was full of fight to the end, 
and when the surrender came laid down more muskets 
than any division in Lee’s army. As soon as the war 
ended, Mahone went straight back to work, conceived and 
put through the consolidation of the three lines of railway 
from Norfolk to Bristol, became president of the new 
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corporation, and through the immense influence of his 
railway, exercised more real power than any man in the 
State. He was a diminutive, delicate man, weighing 
little more than a hundred pounds. He wore a full-flowing 
beard and dressed peculiarly. He had a bright, restless, 
fiery eye, untiring energy, a wonderful talent for organ- 
isation, an imperious will and dauntless courage. 

Mahone was not free from many of the criticisms here- 
in above made upon the “Conservative.” He had been 
one of the enthusiasts in the new movement. His railroads 
were among the first to get advantageous settlements from 
the State, and their money, if reports were true, had been 
freely spent in the “black belt,” through which it ran, to 
“down the radicals,” as it was called. The radicals had 
been downed by fair means or by foul, as railroads prover- 
bially do such things. But Mahone had a strong hold upon 
the old Confederate element. They regarded him as a 
forceful practical leader who would take hold of the all- 
absorbing debt problem, just as he would handle an en- 
gineering problem on the reorganisation of a railroad, and 
work it through and out to a sensible result, without 
wasting time upon maudlin sentimentality, which, pro- 
fessing honesty, was neither honest nor sensible. 

Without oratorical gifts, Mahone had a stronger hold on 
the people and more real popularity than any politician in 
the State. And at one time or another he had at his back 
nearly every leader, Conservative, Democratic and Repub- 
lican. If he had possessed the talent for retaining the 
friendship of political associates he would have been 
the political autocrat of the Commonwealth. But he did 
not. He excited the deepest hatred as well as the warmest 
attachments. He had the Napoleonic quality of making 
his lieutenants work for him. He was not satisfied with 
failure or half-hearted support. The end in view made 
him forget the individual. No matter how loyal or how 
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devoted a subordinate might be, the day he held back or 
differed in judgment with his leader, or appeared to 
threaten Mahone’s dominancy, he turned against him, 
snatched his baton from his hand, and would have dis- 
graced him politically. The result was that, as Mahone’s 
political pathway lengthened, it was strewn with the dead 
bodies of his former supporters, or they were found in the 
ranks of the opposition. 

He was keen in his perception of strategic positions in 
politics, just as he had been in war. He saw that there 
was no chance that the debt as funded by Walker’s 
measure would be paid in full. He believed that delays 
would lessen year by year the prospects of a better settle- 
ment than could then be made, and he declared boldly in 
favour of measures to readjust the debt on a basis which 
the State could meet. He thought there were honourable 
equities which justified this readjustment. 

When the Convention assembled Mahone and Daniel, 
representing the so-called “Funders” and “Readjusters,” 
had by far the greatest strength. Behind them were 
several aspirants with small delegations hoping to profit 
by their fierce conflict. The result was the nomination 
of a “tertium quid” named Holliday, an obscure man 
with ardent friends, who no doubt convinced a majority 
of the delegates.that he was “everybody’s friend.” As 
is usual in such cases, he proved to be nobody’s friend, 
and by the time he had been in office a year, revealed him- 
self as an impracticable, sentimental nonentity, without 
even the qualities which preserve a personal following. 
He had been chosen by the solid support of Mahone’s 
following, but was no sooner in office than he developed 
into a thorough-paced ‘“‘Funder” in disguise, and adyo- 
cated a measure concocted by Mr. McCullough, which 
merely forbore some defaulted interest. 

As a result, the Legislature chosen in 1879 was an 
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overwhelmingly Readjuster Legislature, more radical in its 
purpose to overthrow the “Funder” measures than any 
ever assembled before. The Conservative State Com- 
mittee, dominated still by the “Funder” element, made 
support of this McCullough bill a test of party loyalty, in 
consequence of which several of its members withdrew, 
and Mahone proceeded at once to organise the Readjuster 
party based upon the definite purpose, regardless of 
National affiliations, to demand and enforce an immediate 
readjustment of the State debt. He had a powerful State 
organ, the Richmond Whig, brilliantly edited, and rallied 
about him a group of young ex-Confederate Virginians 
who were as much identified with the State as any men 
in it and who, until now, had co-operated with the Con- 
servative party. But they were sick of the domination of 
the imbecile self-constituted leaders of Bourbon Con- 
servatism; believed them incompetent to settle the debt 
question, and looked upon it as a practical business prop- 
osition which ought to be disposed of at once, because no 
prosperity could be hoped for until it was settled. 

Among these was John Paul, a man of the people from 
the old white Democratic section of Rockingham, and 
Harry Riddleberger, another brilliant young fellow from 
Shenandoah. They were both State Senators from their 
respective districts, which constituted the “Old Tenth 
Legion” of Virginia democracy. 

With them was William E. Cameron, another brilliant 
ex-Confederate, a scion of several of the oldest and most 
distinguished families in the State; and John S. Wise, 
son of Governor and General Henry A. Wise, who had 
died in 1876. Young Wise had until now abstained from 
politics. 

These young men were probably as popular and effective 
a quartette of stump-speakers as had ever appeared 
together in the State with a common purpose. 
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Besides these was an old campaigner named John E, 
Massey, an ex-Baptist preacher, who had been an en- 
thusiastic advocate of Readjustment and called himself 
the father of the movement. He was a Senator, and while 
he was regarded by many as an ambitious, unprincipled, 
and unscrupulous old rascal, he was beyond question one 
of the most skilful, adroit, and powerful stump-speakers 
that ever appeared on the hustings in Virginia. 

Then began a campaign which, in point of aggressive- 
ness, brilliancy and acrimony, had never been equalled in 
the State. The old leaders of the Conservatives, who had 
enjoyed undisputed power for ten years, and who until 
now had been opposed by political weaklings, saw the 
handwriting on the wall. The argument and the common 
sense of the case was against them, and they were furious 
at the boldness of the assault. They were attacked as the 
pliant tools of the moneyed interests involved in the large 
debt, or as political grannies and incompetents without 
sense enough to handle the situation. They retorted by 
calling Mahone and all his followers Repudiationists and 
scalawags and renegades, who for unworthy purposes 
and from motives of the demagogue were dragging down 
the fair fame of the State. 

As the campaign progressed, and it was found that the 
negro vote, as was natural, was massing against their old 
enemy, the terms of “negro lovers” and “black-and-tan” 
were added. 

Of those left in the Conservative or Democratic party, 
as it now began to call itself, nearly all its prominent men 
had been identified with the measures now assailed, and 
so they were on the defensive before the people and at a 
disadvantage. But however lacking they may have been 
in practical sense or persuasiveness upon the stump, they 
had an abundant supply of physical courage, and their 
wounded pride and rage at the prospect of displacement 
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started an era of bad blood between the leaders of these 
factions which led to no end of personal encounters on the 
hustings, and an era of duelling that must have been sur- 
prising to outsiders. 

Nearly every prominent leader of the Readjusters was 
attacked and vilified, and dragged into duels. Elam, the 
brilliant editor of the Whig, was challenged over and over 
again and seldom escaped being perforated by the bullet 
of an adversary. Mahone, Cameron, Riddleberger, L. L. 
Lewis and Wise all had their duels, and Riddleberger even 
went so far as to have two in one day. Nobody could deny 
that the Funders died game, but they merely “bloodied 
the stream they had no power to stay.” 

The rising tide of popular indignation was against 
them, and the elections of 1879 resulted in a hostile 
Legislature, which elected Mahone to the United States 
Senate. But the people were still powerless to carry out 
their measures. ‘The Legislature passed a measure known 
as the Barbour Bill, because James Barbour, a leading 
Readjuster, was its patron, but Governor Holliday, whose 
attitude as a Bourbon was by this time fully disclosed, 
vetoed it, and the debt settlement was delayed until the 
next gubernatorial election. By that time the Read- 
juster party was fully organised and made a coalition with 
the Republican party for the overthrow of the Conserva- 
tive, Funder, Bourbon, Democratic party. The so-called 
Democratic party nominated John W. Daniel for gov- 
ernor. ‘The Coalition nominated Col. William E. 
Cameron. On the ticket with Cameron, as candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor, was John F. Lewis, a Republican, 
a former United States Senator, elected by the Conserva- 
tives. 

Cameron’s antecedents were admirable. He had been 
a dashing young Confederate officer, the brilliant editor 
of the Petersburg Index and Appeal; had been prominent 
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in Conservative politics, and was one of the best stump- 
speakers in the State. His social position was of the best, 
as he was a descendant of William Byrd, of Westover. 
A series of joint debates was arranged between Daniel 
and Cameron, but they soon ended, for Cameron proved 
himself far superior to Daniel as a debater, and gained 
votes wherever they met. 

Meanwhile Mahone, Wise, Riddleberger, Blair, Massey 
and a score of other speakers, pressed the contest to a 
victory that was complete. The Readjusters elected their 
State ticket and had a majority of both branches of the 
Legislature. Cameron was inaugurated Governor Jan- 
uary 1, 1882, and the newly elected Legislature at once 
entered upon the task of passing a bill to finally settle the 
debt. ‘That measure was soon passed. 

It was not only so eminently fair and even liberal that it 
was accepted by the bondholders, but the Democrats them- 
selves accepted it in its entirety, and, in the next general 
elections of 1883 and 1885, pledged themselves to abide 
by and enforce it. ‘They even reduced slightly the amount 
fixed by the Readjusters, and from that time until now, on 
‘the basis of that settlement, the State has met all her 
obligations, and her securities command a high price. 
Sir Edward Thornton, the Commissioner of the English 
bondholders, when he went to the State in 1886, unhesi- 
tatingly accepted the settlement made by the Readjusters 
as satisfactory, although he was then dealing with the 
Funders who had regained control. Yet these same 
Funders, hypocritical and false in this as in all other 
political statements, are wont to refer to the financial rule 
of the Readjusters as disreputable or dishonourable, 
when in fact it was the best, most business-like and 
honourable piece of work done by any party for the poor 
old State since the war, and has redounded more to her 
advantage than any other thing done for her by any party. 
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The newly elected Legislature chose young Riddleberger 
United States Senator. No man deserved it more. At 
that time, before he had yielded to an unfortunate passion 
for drink, he was one of the ablest speakers in the United 
States. He had a most attractive personality and hosts of 
friends. Until he left the Bourbon party in disgust he 
might have had any office within its gift. After that there 
was no term of vituperation or abuse too severe to express 
their hatred. But it was the same with all the others. 
Riddleberger defied them, laughed at their imbecility, 
fought them if they wanted to fight, unhorsed the best of 
them in debate, and established himself firmly in popular 
affection, receiving his reward as United States Senator, 
because he was patron of the bill settling the public debt, 
although he had no real part in its preparation. 

Jealousy of Riddleberger was at the bottom of the over- 
throw of the Readjuster movement. 

Old John E. Massey, above referred to, was not only 
one of the ablest advocates of the policy of Readjustment, 
but understood the finances of the State better, and had 
been in the contest longer than any man in public life in 
the State. He had represented the Albemarle district in 
the House of Delegates or Senate of the State for many 
years. He was a battle-scarred veteran in all the State- 
debt conflicts from the time of the original Funding Bill 
until the present, and was really more feared in debate by 
the so-called debt-payers than any of their opponents, 
because he knew more of the subject than anybody else, 
and was so plausible and unscrupulous in his statements 
that they did not know when he was telling the truth or 
when he was lying, and he would do either as the occasion 
suited him. 

He had a strong hold upon his constituents that all 
parties failed to break. He was a very old man, and 
personally a sneak and a miser. Born in Massachusetts, 
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he came to Virginia many years before the war as a Baptist 
preacher. While in the pulpit he was sued for slander, 
and a judgment recovered against him. At another time 
he was charged with offering to induce a rich widow in his 
congregation to marry one of his male parishioners, if the 
latter would give him a commission. At another he was 
sued for fraudulent alienation of property, and so forth 
and so forth. Somehow the old creature always wriggled 
out of his difficulties. After the war he gave up regular 
preaching and took to politics, often speaking during the 
week and preaching on Sunday, and his worst enemy would 
not deny that he was a powerful advocate on the hustings. 
Even before the time when Mahone and his associates 
became the shining marks of Democratic hate, old ‘‘ Parson 
Massey,” as he was called, was the pet abomination of 
the Funders. He had as bitter and reviling a tongue as 
ever was in human head, and his vituperation and slander- 
ous assaults were veiled under a semblance of meek and 
polished humility which made them all the more irritating. 
It was impossible to insult him or ruffle his temper, while 
he, on the other hand, could irritate the Bourbon speakers 
into a frenzy. At first the opposition speakers met him 
in joint debate. He made spectacles of the best of them, 
and it was not long before they refused to meet him on the 
plea that he was not respectable. 

Massey was undoubtedly a powerful influence in favour 
of the Readjuster movement, and, viewing the case 
from his own standpoint solely, was, no doubt, entitled 
to large recognition. In fact he aspired to everything. 
But the objections to him, with his record and peculi- 
arities, were manifest. Even when Mahone was chosen 
United States Senator, Massey was dissatisfied. But he 
was pacified by his election as First Auditor of the 
State, a position for which he was peculiarly quali- 
fied by his intimate knowledge of the debt question. 
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When the gubernatorial nomination came up in 1881, 
he was an aspirant for that, but was again displaced by the 
nomination of Cameron. When the Legislature elected 
with Cameron proceeded to elect the second United States 
Senator as colleague of Mahone, Massey was again an 
aspirant, and his friends in the caucus bitterly opposed 
Riddleberger. So eager was Massey for the nomination 
that a Legislator charged him with the effort to bribe him. 
Once more the old man was doomed to disappointment, 
and Riddleberger won the prize, leaving Massey soured, 
embittered and disappointed. He had his friends, too, 
some of whom felt, as he did, that his great services had 
not been properly recognised, and that others less deserv- 
ing had been given the places he was entitled to. This 
state of feeling soon led to an open breach with Massey. 
The Readjuster caucus claimed the right to designate sub- 
ordinates in all the Capitol offices. This, of course, in- 
cluded Massey’s office as Auditor. ‘The patronage of his 
office was considerable, and he had filled it with his 
immediate relatives and friends. He notified the caucus 
that, by reason of the ‘peculiar nature of his business and 
his large services to the party, he demanded the right 
to name his subordinates, and would not recognise the 
appointees of the caucus. The caucus refused to recede 
from its position, and the upshot of the wrangle was that 
four Readjuster Senators, sympathisers with Massey, 
calling themselves the “Big Four,” bolted the caucus and, 
by combining with the Bourbon minority, blocked further 
legislation at that session. Fortunately the important 
business of the session had been transacted before this 
conflict arose. By this time the so-called Debt-payers 
had begun to announce that they were reconciled and 
accepted the debt-settlement made by the Readjusters, 
just as the National party has lately abandoned free 
silver and claims to be more for the gold standard than the 
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Republicans. They called upon all the Democratic Re- 
adjusters to return to their fold because the Readjuster 
party was rapidly becoming the Republican party. ‘That 
was true. The leaders of the Readjusters made no effort 
to disguise their disgust with Democracy and their purpose 
to affiliate thenceforth with the Republicans. Mahone, 
in the United States Senate, had united with the Republi- 
cans in the organisation and voted with them; and while 
as yet the Readjuster and Republican organisations still 
existed, the coalition was complete against the Conserv- 
atives or Funders or Bourbons, who now called them- 
selves Democrats. 

Old Massey, who had never been a Democrat, and who 
if he had but been elected Senator or Governor by the Re- 
adjusters would have gone unresistingly into the manifest 
movement of the party into the Republican ranks, now 
made this tendency of the Readjusters to Republicanism 
the pretext for the bolt of himself and friends. The 
Democrats were delighted at his defection. But a few 
months before it occurred he had attempted to make a 
Readjuster speech from the steps of a hotel in Richmond, 
where the Bourbon feeling was peculiarly intense. He 
had been pelted with doubtful eggs and turnips and driven 
from the stand. Now he and his friends were cheered 
and encouraged as “heroes” and independent brave men 
who would not wear ‘“ Mahone’s collar,” and weleomed 
into the ranks of the Democracy as splendid examples of 
high-principled Democrats who placed their loyalty to the 
party above all other issues. The congressional nomina- 
tions of 1882 followed Massey’s bolt within three months, 
and, remarkable as it may seem, the alleged debt-payers, 
the Bourbons, the now so-called Democrats; the men 
to whom Massey had been the arch fiend of dishonesty, 
and who had been more denounced by him than by any 
one else—these men accepted him as their candidate for 
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Congressman - at-large! It was the price they had 
agreed to pay him to bolt the Readjusters. The transition 
was so sudden and so violent that they dared not attempt 
to have him regularly nominated by their State Convention. 
They permitted him to announce his own candidacy, and, 
failing to make a nomination of their own, endorsed his 
candidacy and placed him on their ticket. To the credit 
of the people of the State be it said they could not make 
their party support him, and in the election following he 
only polled about 90,000 votes in spite of all efforts of the 
parties to the trade in his behalf. 

The census of 1880 gave Virginia ten representatives. 
Prior to that she had nine. The new apportionment of 
districts had not been made, so the election of 1882 was 
for nine Congressmen from the old districts and one from 
the State at large. The Coalition State Convention 
named for Congressman-at-large John S. Wise, of Rich- 
mond, who was at that time United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, under appointment of 
President Arthur. Wise was an ex-Confederate soldier, 
and had been a classmate and friend of Powhatan 
Carrington at the university. Their ages were 
about the same, their careers had been in many 
respects similar, and the friendship between them was 
strong. 

The Richmond district was Democratic, but the issue 
of the State campaign was doubtful. The public looked 
forward with great interest to joint debates between 
Massey and Wise, in the contest for Congressman-at-large, 
and as both had high reputations on the stump, and Wise 
was known to hold Massey in great contempt, it was 
anticipated that when they met there would be some lively 
criticisms one of the other. But Massey never met Wise. 
The nearest he came to doing so was at Appomattox 
Court House, at which point both were announced to speak 
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the same day. Wise was present but Massey absent, and 
his absence was never explained. 

Notwithstanding the defection of Massey and _ his 
“Big Four,” Wise was elected Congressman-at-large, 
having announced upon every stump that if elected he 
would vote with the Republicans in the House, and the 
Coalition candidates carried five of the nine districts. 
When the embittered Bourbon of the present speaks 
of that period as one of which Virginians have any 
reason to be ashamed, let his listener consider who 
represented her. 


Senators.—WituiaM Manone. An ex-Confederate 
general, whose reputation as a soldier was 
second to none in Lee’s army. The best rail- 
road man in the State and her saviour from 
bankruptcy. 

Harrison H. RmppLeBERGER. A native Vir- 
ginian; a boy soldier; a brilliant orator; for many 
years representative of the Shenandoah Valley in 
the Senate before the issue of Bourbonism arose; 
elected by the very people who afterward traduced 
him. 

Governor.—WitutaAM E. Cameron. A scion of one of 
the oldest and most patrician families of the 
Commonwealth; a brilliant writer; a polished 
scholar; an approved soldier; and an orator in- 
comparably ahead of the best of the Democrats. 

Congressman-at-Large.—JoHN S. WISE. 

Congressman—First District—Cou. Ropert M. Mayo, 
of Westmoreland. A soldier of Gettysburg; a 
lawyer of distinction; a member of one of the 
oldest and best Virginia families. 

Congressman — Second District.—Harry Lipsey, of 
Hampton. A native of Vermont; a resident of 
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Virginia more than twenty years; a man of large 
means, and as true-hearted and brave a friend 
as ever lived. 

Congressman—F ourth District.—BENJAMIN S. Hooper, of 
Farmville. A native and ex-Confederate; a pros- 
perous merchant; and a good citizen. 

Congressman—Seventh District.—JoHN Pavt, of Harrison- 
burg. A native and ex-Confederate; a distin- 
guished lawyer; an orator of suprising power with 
the people; one of the most honoured and best- 
beloved citizens of his State, and for many years 
afterward the distinguished United States Judge 
of the Western District of Virginia. 

Congressman—N inth District HENRY Bowen, of Taze- 
well. A wealthy and beloved member of one of 
the oldest Revolutionary families of southwest 
Virginia; a man whose ancestor fell fighting for 
the State at King’s Mountain; one whose personal 
integrity and worth endeared him to all the people 
regardless of party. 


These were the representatives whose crime of voting 
the Republican ticket made them objects of bitter Bourbon 
denunciation, and caused them to be represented then and 
spoken of now by their political adversaries as outcasts 
and renegades. 

There were but four representatives of the Democracy 
elected from Virginia to the 48th Congress. ‘They were: 

Third Distric.—Grorce Dovucias WISE. 

Fifth District—GkorGE C. CABELL. 

Siath District.—Joun RanDoLeH TUCKER. 

Eighth District—Joun S. BARBOUR. 

All four were excellent, worthy gentlemen, yet but two 
of them had risked their lives for the State in her time 
of trouble. This circumstance is not mentioned to dis- 
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parage them, but to suggest that none of them had ever 
established any better claim to the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens than the men opposed to them. 

Thus at the opening of the year 1883, notwithstanding 
the defection of Massey and his followers, and notwith- 
standing some grave mistakes in the selection of certain 
appointees, mistakes always inseparable from new move- 
ments, Virginia seemed to have thrown off not only the 
yoke of bankruptcy, but that of old prejudices and Bour- 
bonism, and to have started upon a new career of solvency 
and progress. If her new government was not immacu- 
late, it was at least as honest and as capable as the rule 
of the old County Court rings which had dominated so 
long under the Conservative rule, and in its promise of a 
progressive policy held out the hope that she would cease 
drifting to leeward under the provincial, narrow-minded 
teachings of a Bourbonism which “learned nothing and 
forgot nothing.” 

At home the people were becoming cheerful with the 
incubus of a hopeless debt removed, with the revenues 
protected, and with the schools rapidly increasing. With 
the assurance of a more liberal and progressive policy, 
immigration to the State was begining to revive, and, 
bitter as was the lesson to the reactionary element, it, 
seem as if the old Commonwealth was starting upon a 
new career, 

This long recital of political conditions has been neces- 
sary to a comprehension of the changes which they gradu- 
ally wrought in the social, as well as the political, status of 
Powhatan Carrington and his family. 

We have long ago seen that he was of her oldest and 
most aristocratic strain of citizenship; that he and his 
people were identified in every way with the things which 
were most honoured and beloved by her people; that per- 
sonally he started out in life with the admiration and 
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affection of his natural associates, and that, up to the time 
of the so-called ‘‘ Conservative”? movement of 1869, there 
was no reason to apprehend that the future would bring 
anything but honour and advancement to him from his 
fellow-citizens. ‘The young man himself was in his every 
fibre a Virginian. He gloried in her past as the grandest 
chapter in the matchless story of American history. He 
gloried, too, in her record as the proudest, the strongest, 
the greatest and most self-sacrificing of the Confederate 
States. It was his boast and his pride that Virginia, re- 
luctant as she had been to embark in that enterprise, had, 
when her resolve was reached, furnished more brains, 
done more and suffered more for the cause, than any of 
her sisters. Men might argue with him to the contrary, 
but they never convinced him. He planted himself upon 
the record of Lee and Johnston, Stonewall Jackson, 
Stuart, A. P. Hill, Ewell, Pickett and a hundred lesser 
lights for the heroes. He pointed to the cordon of her 
battle-fields as a “looming bastion fringed with fire,” 
beside which the fighting in other States paled into insig- 
nificance; and, with a bitter invective on his lips, asked 
what other Commonwealth had been “butchered to make 
a Roman holiday,” as was Virginia when West Virginia 
was stolen from her. 

When the Northern man spoke to him of rebellion, he 
resented it. He denied that a Virginian had ever been or 
could be a rebel to that Government which she had done 
so much to form. He claimed that the right of secession 
was a disputed right, purposely left undefined by the tem- 
porising of the framers of the Constitution, and that the 
war of secession was a legacy bequeathed to posterity by 
the cowardice of our ancestors in leaving the question of 
the right of to secede open in order to propitiate and coax 
in the reluctant State Governments of Rhode Island and 
North Carolina into the Union. 
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He had been a close student of the politics of Virginia 
in the past and gloried in the fact that throughout her long 
and prosperous existence no scandal had attached to the 
conduct of her affairs. Of the many public enterprises 
undertaken on her behalf, not one had been tainted with 
the pilferings and bargainings and speculations upon State 
interests which had disgraced some other Commonwealths. 
Her representatives, State and Federal, while they had 
often been fierce in the selfishness of their struggles, had 
always, until now, when in office, been honest, faithful 
guardians of the public interest, free from the charge of 
venality, and had never sought or used office to make 
profits for their employers or themselves out of the legisla- 
tion committed to their keeping. 

No Commonwealth that ever was formed had a record 
of civic administration more spotless than that of Virginia, 
from the days of Washington down to the fall of Richmond 
at the close of the Civil War. The honesty, the integrity, 
the purity of her administration was the wonder of the 
North, as it was the model and honoured example to her 
Southern sisters. 

In this Powhatan Carrington, not only by reason of 
citizenship, but by the identification of his own people with 
this honourable record, felt a personal pride and an 
ambition to see the old standards maintained. He re- 
sented, with a sense of personal wrong, the policies and 
practices of any party which departed, or appeared to 
depart, from them. He regarded the Conservative party 
as originally organised upon an abandonment of principle, 
and upon the hypocritical pretence of accepting negro 
suffrage. 

He believed that the new men controlling affairs were 
not up to the mark of the integrity of those they had dis- 
placed; that their constant plea that the old leaders must 
be put aside as “old fogies” sprang in truth from a 
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knowledge that those old leaders were men of too high 
principle to practice the duplicity or resort to the 
doubtful methods which these new leaders intended to 
practice; that the incorruptible integrity of the Virginia 
people was going to be undermined by the shifting, tem- 
porising methods of a new and inferior leadership. He 
was not disappointed. Step by step he saw enacted just 
what he feared would happen from the first. 

They showed no capacity to deal with West Virginia. 
They squandered to the railroads the best assets of the 
State. They dealt with the creditors so as to give West 
Virginia every excuse she needed to avoid an accounting. 
They saddled the people with a debt they could not pay 
by adopting a speculators’ scheme of settlement. They 
provided no revenue to defray the expenses of government, 
sustain the schools, or meet the interest on the debt. 

They debauched public sentiment by openly practising 
all kinds of frauds to nullify the negro vote. They gradu- 
ally deteriorated into an organisation of County Court 
House rings, which dictated and dominated all nominations 
and elections; and when the people at last lost faith, both 
in their integrity and capacity, they, as a final expedient 
to retain ascendency, called themselves Democrats, and 
“the white man’s party,” and frantically appealed for 
support to the prejudices of the people against the Repub- 
lican party and the negro. 

As these things developed, step by step, Carrington felt 
himself farther and farther removed from his old associates. 

These last appeals proved powerful with at least two 
elements of the community. The old aristocratic element 
had been ruined by the Republican party. In their hearts 
they were against it irreconcilably then, as they are now. 
They cared not if the party now seeking their support had 
once called itself the true Republican party, provided it 
was now fighting Republicanism. They abhorred negro 
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suffrage. Moreover, many of them held State bonds and 
were irreconcilably opposed to any measure which would 
reduce their income from them. It made no difference to 
them that the party now appealing to them to band the 
whites against the blacks had deliberately accepted and 
imposed negro suffrage upon them, provided it now pro- 
posed to “eliminate” the negro. They had never ap- 
proved its false pledges, but while themselves too proud to 
give them, or to practice the frauds of which they well 
knew, they were not separated from the perpetrators by 
any squeamishness about methods, when the result to 
be attained was what they most desired. ‘The appeal for 
white men to stand together against their old enemy, the 
Republican party, and the negro, and against a readjust- 
ment of the debt, won the support of the great body of 
the old Bourbon aristocracy, for they were true to the 
tradition of Bourbonism that it “forgets nothing and 
learns nothing.” Their morality about election frauds 
was like that of the tenderfoot who, while refusing to help 
skin the stolen steer, was willing to hold a leg while others 
skinned it. Another element of support came from the 
masses of men of lower grade, in the cities, who, thrown 
into competition with the negro in business and the 
mechanical arts, looked upon him as a rival, and, them- 
selves doubtful of their own superiority over him, felt it 
necessary to be assertive and aggressive about their superi- 
ority, lest it should be questioned. Still another class, 
more naturally banded together than any others, were 
those living in sections where the black race predominated. 
It was a more natural and yet not a much more sensible 
banding together, for even where the negroes predom- 
inated most they were then kindly disposed to the whites 
and, properly treated, might have been led by them; 
whereas, being the weaker race and seeing the more power- 
ful whites banded against them, fear alone served to keep 
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them as a unit. Through these influences a revolution in 
political affiliations in the different sections of the State 
was brought about. 

In ante-bellum days the aristocrats were almost solidly 
Whig and Federalist. The strongholds of Whiggery and 
afterward of Know-nothingism were the cities of Rich- 
mond, Lynchburg, Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

The Shenandoah Valley and southwestern Virginia, 
where the whites largely predominated and slaves were 
few, and independent small farmers and graziers resided, 
gave the solid Democratic majorities which kept Virginia 
in the Democratic column so long, in the contests before 
the war. ‘The three great counties of Rockingham, Shen- 
andoah and Page, in which the population was almost 
solidly white, became known as “The Tenth Legion”’ of 
Virginia Democracy. 

Their old struggles had been for true democracy against 
a landed aristocracy in the east. Even in those days the 
reactionary aristocracy of slavery had favoured the dom- 
ination of the few over the many, and the subservient 
tradesmen and artisans of the towns had let them, 
against the independent rural elements. 

Now all was changed. The old Whig element, the 
residents of the cities and the whites in the negro sections 
of the east, had become the intense Democrats. The 
former Democrats in the valley and southwest, feeling no 
fear of negro domination, bearing the burden of taxation, 
and seeing more of real democracy in the Republican than 
in the Bourbon Democratic party, and moreover being the 
most prosperous and aggressive people of the State, became 
first the champions of a sensible readjustment and after- 
ward proclaimed Republicans. ‘The majorities for Cameron 
for Governor, and for Wise for Congressman-at-large, 
came largely from these sections of the State, and to this 
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day they give Republican majorities while the State is 
kept in the Bourbon column by fictitious majorities from 
the negro sections. 

Powhatan Carrington, while an aristocrat by birth, was 
a democrat at heart. While a bond-holder himself, he 
felt that the burden imposed upon the tax-payers by 
Walker’s measure was greater than they could or would 
bear, and sympathised with the sensible business view that 
the debt should be put upon a practical basis before the 
people were goaded into repudiation. 

He had no sympathy with negro suffrage, but con- 
sidered that the State had been so far committed to it by 
the folly of those who pledged her that she could not 
honourably nullify it, and he knew that the methods now 
pursued by the so-called Democracy were degrading the 
moral tone of the people far beyond anything that had 
ever before happened in his State. 

Believing in the principle of Readjustment, he espoused 
them, not only because they promised a settlement of the 
debt, but because the party advocating it meant a direct 
assault upon the old County Court rings and corrupt 
methods of the “Conservative” rule. 

After Mahone’s election to the Senate he sustained 
Mahone’s co-operation there with the Republicans 
because the Republican measures were right and because 
the Democracy cast its whole influence in Virginia to 
Bourbonism. 

He supported Cameron for Governor, because he 
boldly threw down the gauntlet to every practice of false 
pretence on the part of the Bourbon Democracy. 

Into the contest between Wise and Massey for Congress- 
man-at-large he entered with greater enthusiasm than 
ever before, for besides the advocacy of congenial princi- 
ples he was supporting a personal friend against an old 
creature whom he had never respected or trusted, even 
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when he had pretended to be upon his side of public 
questions. When Wise was triumphantly elected, Carring- 
ton and Edith were heartily rejoiced. ‘They even forgot 
their disappointment at the loss of the Richmond district, 
in the assurance that Richmond would nevertheless be 
represented in Congress by one of their own way of 
thinking. 

During all the years described above Powhatan and 
Edith had been in thorough accord in political views. 
She was one of those rare women with a taste for politics 
and singular good judgment on men and measures. 
And that judgment was guided by an integrity and ad- 
herence to right which a woman possesses without reason- 
ing. 

When the debt question first came up she hesitated 
long before deciding that it was right from the standpoint 
of necessity to deal with it as proposed. When her 
husband’s social friends, who held bonds and depended 
on the interest for their income, would hold up their hands 
in horror and say, “How can Powhatan favour depriving 
us of our little pittance?” it made her heart sore to think 
of the hardship upon the individual, yet through that 
particular case of hardship she saw the danger of total loss 
to thousands if a firm general policy was not pursued— 
and so she held her ground. When the dear old friends of 
years exclaimed in horror, “How can Powhatan, with his 
antecedents and his personal record, vote with Republicans 
and negroes?” she felt sorry for the narrow-mindedness 
and bigotry which lost sight of a principle in a prejudice 
against a political associate. And now when, in perfect 
accord with her husband, she saw their principles tri- 
umphant in three successive elections she was very happy 
and believed the time was near at hand when, in spite of 
the bitter political and social antagonisms of her old 
friends, the people would realise that he was wiser and 
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broader and more far-seeing than themselves, and would 
accept him as a leader who, while he had antagonised 
them in his views of how to reach the end best for the State, 
had at last commanded their love and following, by ad- 
hering to his convictions until they were established and 
demonstrated as the best. 

They were, in the course of these years of hot and re- 
criminating political contests, both subjected to many 
trying tests of temper and patience. ‘There were times in 
the heat of elections when Edith felt that many of the 
people she knew were holding aloof from her on account 
of her husband’s politics. There were times when Pow- 
hatan, once so popular with everyone, might walk from his 
office to his home without companionship, or more than a 
distant nod of recognition. For the overwhelming majority 
of the people of his own class was hotly opposed to him. 

There were times, too, when the Carrington boys, of 
whom there were now several, were compelled to fight up 
and down the streets to sustain their father’s politics 
against other boys. ‘Their mother was infinitely more dis- 
turbed by these battles than they were, for while they were 
in the minority they had allies. 

But the life of our hero and heroine had become more 
like a state of war than one of peace, and gradually Edith 
grew tired of living in a community where she and her 
children were only to be admitted to social friendship and 
association upon the condition that her husband should 
agree politically with the views of his neighbours. She 
was a woman of singularly sweet and charitable nature. 
For years now she had stood social flings and insinuations 
on account of her husband’s politics. Until now she had 
tried to conceal them from her husband, but they had 
gradually wrought their effect. From loving the Virginia 
people unreservedly and notwithstanding she still admired 
them for many of their good qualities, they had pecked at 
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her, and the newspapers had cast slurs upon her husband, 
and even the children of the place had taunted her children, 
until she was beginning to have a hunted feeling, which 
made her long for a home somewhere, where politics would 
not be the breath in the nostrils of everyone, where preju- 
dice would not affect her every time she turned around, 
and where proscription would not be the penalty of 
differing from a neighbour in opinion. She had often 
spoken lightly about this to her husband before. Now 
she spoke out boldly. 

They had been together to a reception given by a 
prominent Republican friend. It was in no sense a 
political function, but a social affair. Up to the time when 
the political activity of their friend began, some five years 
before, not only he, but his wife, had been among the most 
popular social leaders in the city. She was young and 
beautiful, had been one of the young society set, and no 
one could have led more graciously and charmingly. 
Edith, too, had been a popular member of that circle. 
Gradually, as the heat of politics increased, all this had 
changed. A certain element had sought to place even the 
—-s and the Carringtons under the social ban by reason 
of their politics. The reception which they had just at- 
tended was in marked contrast with those of other days. 
There was no lack of a crowd. ‘The people who were 
there were refined enough, but they were for the most part 
political non-combatants. Those conspicuously absent 
were the newly rich elements who were making their 
political ardour the evidence of their social status; and 
the younger men who, by this time, under the teachings 
of Bourbon rancour, had learned to regard a political 
opponent as a personal enemy and a disreputable person. 

So they were living almost in a hostile camp. ‘They 
were discussing this. Powhatan admitted it was so to a 
certain extent, but pleaded that it was only so temporarily; 
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that, like all new movements, it excited bitter antago- 
nisms; but, once established, feeling would settle back to 
normal, and that men like Mr. and himself would 
be as much regarded and respected as ever before, not- 
withstanding the majority might be against them. 

“T hope so,” said Edith, shaking her head dubiously. 
“But I don’t believe it. Powhy, you are blind to the 
prejudices of your own people. You flatter yourself if 
you think they will yield up those prejudices for anything 
you or yours may have done in the past. The people 
creating these prejudices are not the old Virginians of 
your class, and not, as a rule, even old Confederate soldiers 
like yourself. ‘They are a new class, who even hate your 
class, and who live upon stirring up these prejudices. It 
is their bread and meat to do so. 

“No,” replied Powhatan, not speaking very confidently, 
“T have not despaired. I still have faith in a more liberal 
spirit here. I think I see a strong reaction since old 
Massey was forced upon them. Public sentiment toward 
the opposition is much more tolerant than it was. I 
believe that in a year or two, when our party has demon- 
strated its superiority, all the disagreeable social features 
growing out of politics will disappear.” 

“Oh, my dear husband,” sighed his wife wearily as they 
reached their home, ‘‘You do not understand the Vir- 
ginian Bourbon as I do. Your conception of your people 
is an ideal one. You paint them as they were or as you 
would have them now. I only know them as they are; 
and I tell you that you are a marked man among them. 
Your past services and those of your family, your personal 
honesty and high position only aggravate their animosity 
against you. You have committed the unpardonable sin. 
You have touched them in their most vulnerable spot. You 
have wounded their pride by denouncing and exposing 
their incapacity. They may not have sense but they have 
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pertinacity and pugnacity, and you may be sure that while 
you and your associates have the advantage now, there’s 
no telling to what they may resort, or when, or how, to 
regain their lost power, and that if they do regain it, it 
will be with the cry, ‘Ve victis’ on their lips for you and 
your associates. I do not mistake their temper. It is 
even directed against me and our children. Although I 
have lived here since I was a girl, I am no more regarded 
by them as one of them than if I had come here yesterday, 
and more than once, even in the public newspapers, your 
opposition to them has been ascribed to the influence of 
your Northern wife. You have undertaken a hopeless 
task when you seek to have the Virginia Bourbon forget 
his prejudices. You are ‘sinking buckets into empty 
wells and drawing nothing up.’ You are making your- 
self and me unhappy and accomplishing no good, and we 
are rearing our children in an atmosphere which will 
keep them embroiled all the while, and will, as they grow 
up, give them narrow and provincial ideas which will 
dwarf their intellects and make them live a hundred years 
behind their time. Powhatan, I love you, and would make 
any sacrifice on earth for you. We have ‘clomb the hill 
thegither,’ my beloved husband. I gladly embraced your 
home as mine, and love your people for many of their 
admirable qualities. I admit your courage and the pluck 
and fearlessness you have shown in advocacy of the right 
as we have seen it. I know the sacrifice you have made 
for opinion’s sake and that if you had chosen to follow, 
instead of to lead, public opinion, you might have been 
anything within the gift of your people. I do not even 
wish that you had done so, although we would all have 
- been happier. I love you and admire you all the more 
that you have had the courage of your convictions. But 
we have gone far enough for me to see that the great mass 
of Virginians of our own class and time will not only never 
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become Republicans, but will remain banded against any 
party with which the negroes vote. 

“Nor will they be reconciled to any man who, however 
honest or exalted he may be, is supported by the negro. 
It is in their eyes a crime, which they will not forget or con- 
done. No matter what you have done, or your people 
have done, in the past, this will wipe it all out. They are 
like the elephant. He will forget a lifetime of kindness in 
a moment and remember for the rest of his life a single 
offence. For my part, I confess that I am tired of it all. 
Even among your own leaders there is selfishness and a 
falling away from your high ideals and their public duty. 
If I saw any hope of one battling against a thousand, I 
might feel encouraged. As it is, however, I think the 
sensible thing to do, for our own happiness and the happi- 
ness of our children, is to leave a community in which, as 
I see it, naught but hate, antagonism and attempted in- 
dignity awaits us for the offence of independent views. 
We are well enough off to reside elsewhere. We are young 
enough to make new friendships. You will be happier 
and more successful in a more liberal community, and our 
children will grow up in an atmosphere not so permeated 
with provincial prejudice, or behind the spirit of the times.” 

This was the most earnest and direct statement she had 
ever made to him. Much of its wisdom and its excellent 
common sense appealed to him strongly. Yet it seemed 
hard to him to entertain the thought of expatriating himself 
from a State with which he was so identified and in which 
he still had so many devoted friends. Especially hard and 
more unreasonable did it seem at the time when his 
political views were in the ascendant and his party seemed 
firmly intrenched in power. But nothing which she said - 
to him was new. Nothing different from what, in his 
secret communings with himself, he had not often fully 
weighed and considered. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


In the following spring the condition of Mr. Pennington’s 
health was such that he, Carrington and Edith determined 
upon a visit to New York, in the hope that he might be 
benefited by an eminent physician and change of air and 
scene. ‘They took up their abode at a hotel, and greatly 
enjoyed metropolitan life, leaving the children, several 
of whom were now at school, in charge of a governess. 
Political animosities seemed to have simmered down some- 
what and a better feeling pervaded social circles. 

Mr. Pennington ordered the Virginia papers to be sent 
to the hotel, and amused himself every morning reading 
the news from home. 

Powhatan and Edith were having the time of their lives, 
for they had a large acquaintance in the great city, and, 
between dinners and theatres and entertainments of various 
kinds, their whole time was charmingly occupied. 

One morning as they were preparing for their daily 
round of shopping and visiting Mr. Pennington, who was 
reading a Richmond paper, called Powhatan from the 
adjoining room, and, with the newspaper spread upon his 
knee, asked him to be seated. His face wore an anxious 
and perplexed look. He had always been interested in 
politics and had generally sympathised with the political 
views of his son-in-law. In truth he entertained political 
aspirations for Powhatan more seriously than Powhatan 
himself, and, as matters were progressing, felt no doubt 
that the time was near at hand when, in view of his stalwart 
support and high character, his son-in-law would be 
selected by his party for some position of prominence. 
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“Read that!” said he. “TI consider it most important.” 
Powhatan took the paper and read the following. 


ImMpoRTANT IF TRUE 


The State Board of Education, consisting of the Governor, 
the Attorney-General, and Superintendent of Education have 
announced that hereafter, in appointing Boards of School 
Commissioners for the respective cities and counties of the 
Commonwealth, they propose to introduce an innovation. 
Heretofore these Boards have been composed solely of white 
men. It is considered that, as the negro population has a 
large interest in the subject of education, it should have some 
representation upon city and State boards intrusted with 
educational matters. Accordingly, in all the new boards now 
to be chosen, negro members will be designated. 


“What do you think of that?” said Mr. Pennington, 
watching the troubled expression upon Carrington’s face. 
Without answering him Carrington, who recognised 
the paper as an organ of the opposition, turned to the 
editorial column which Pennington had not seen. The 
first thing he read, in double-leaded type, was the following: 


THE CROWNING OUTRAGE 


Verily “Whom the Gods would destroy they first make 
mad.”? From the outset of Readjusterism and Mahone- 
ism, which are synonymous with the rule of ignorance and vice 
over virtue and respectability, we have predicted that the 
leaders of the movement would, in order to retain the black 
vote, without which they are powerless, be compelled to make 
such concessions to the negro, that he would in time dominate 
the whites. They have reached that state even earlier than we 
anticipated. In another column the white men of this State 
are informed that from this time forth the education of their 
daughters in the public schools is to be partly supervised by 
big buck niggers. They are not only to select the teachers, 
but when the daughters of the most representative white 
citizens of Richmond next assemble at the public-school com- 
mencement in the Richmond Theatre, as heretofore, to receive 
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their diplomas, they will be looked down upon from a private 
box, by a Board of School Commissioners which, instead of 
being composed of respected non-partisan citizens heretofore 
intrusted with the superintendence of their education, will 
consist, in part at least, of negroes. We understand that one 
of the black School Commissioners with whom Richmond is 
to be insulted is the insolent mulatto now messenger at the 
Governor’s office. The man may be personally ever so 
respectable, but this is the most flagrant of the many outrages 
perpetrated by the Coalition upon the people of Virginia. 

Such action by the Superintendent of Education does not 
surprise us, but how men of the antecedents of Governor 
Cameron and Attorney-General Blair could have sunk them- 
selves to the perpetration of this infamy is beyond our com- 
prehension. In justice to Senator Mahone we are informed 
that this action was taken without consulting him. 

Men of Virginia! White men of Virginia! The fall elec- 
tions are near at hand. The opportunity to redeem yourselves 
from this ignominy by snatching the Legislature from these 
people is one which if lost may never return. It is no longer 
a question of politics! It is a question of racial supremacy— 
the question of preserving your daughters from the clutches 
of negro rule. Are you dead! Or will you answer this insult 
to your homes in a voice of thunder? 


Carrington read and reread the contents of the paper. 
It was a stunning surprise to him. Although he had 
enjoyed ample opportunities to hear of such a thing if it 
was contemplated, it had never been alluded to in his 
presence by any of the leaders of his party. He could 
conceive of no exigency which had called for haste in this 
action. He knew the depth and strength of racial prej- 
udices in the State, and saw at a glance how far-reaching 
in its consequences it was likely to be. Coming now, as it 
did, at a time when the opposition was defeated on every 
old issue and was seeking for a new one, it did seem to 
him to be the worst political mistake that could have been 


made. 
The editorial, hysterical and extravagant as one might 
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choose to call it, was adroitly and powerfully framed to 
arouse race prejudices to the boiling-point. 

The issue was just what the enemy was looking for, 
and from his knowledge of the opposition leaders and of 
the material on which they sought to work, he felt no doubt 
that this unnecessary step would cost his party many 
votes. 

Ringing for a messenger, although he saw it was too 
late to protest, he addressed a telegram to the Governor, 
saying ‘‘I consider the action proposed concerning black 
School Commissioners exceedingly unwise, and beg that 
it be reconsidered.” 

But it was too late. The political woods were afire— 
a mistake had been made which, in itself of no great con- 
sequence and easily capable of correction, had irritated 
race prejudice to the howling point and furnished the 
opposition material with which to inflame the public 
against its perpetrators. ‘The Bourbon press teemed with 
editorials and cartoons. One was the picture of a negro 
standing up while the Governor was engaged in white- 
washing him, and under it the legend: “‘A few more 
applications like this, my man, and you will be as white 
as anybody,” ete. 

By degrees the Bourbon leaders sought to turn the 
whole issue between the parties into one of negro domina- 
tion. Every newspaper and speaker declared acceptance 
of the debt issue as a settled question, and only appealed 
for white support against the negroes. The burden of 
Bourbon oratory was the arrogance and increasing de- 
mands of the negro, when, in truth, the poor negro had 
done nothing. The issue was so promising that as the 
excitement over the School Commissioners subsided, it 
was felt that some new excitement was necessary. It 
would be a grave charge to make that the new excitement 
was deliberately planned, because the whites had re- 
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sponded so favourably to the first, yet many facts and 
circumstances tended to support that theory. It came; 
came a few days before the Legislative election; came in 
the section where violence was prevalent; and, according 
to the evidence produced before Congress, people heard 
that it was coming before it happened; and printed ac- 
counts, describing it in exaggerated terms, were distributed 
for political effect at places far distant, almost at the hour 
when it actually occurred. 

Whether premeditated or not, race prejudices had been 
excited to the point that at Danville, a place near the 
North Carolina border noted for the rough and turbulent 
character of its people, a riot occurred between whites and 
blacks on the very eve of the Legislative election, in which 
a number of blacks were shot, and exaggerated accounts 
of it went forth, representing the trouble as the outbreak 
of a race war. Throughout the whole black belt the 
whites armed themselves and made such demonstrations 
that the negroes abstained from voting, and the Democracy 
regained control of the Legislature by elections in districts 
in which the black vote was intimidated. 

The Danville riot was the subject of a long Congres- 
sional investigation, but meanwhile the Legislature, 
elected through the excitement of race prejudice, assembled 
and at once began a series of legislation which would so 
place the machinery of elections in their own hands, and so 
trammel the negro vote, that they would forever thereafter 
be assured of political ascendency. 

A great number of citizens were summoned to Washing- 
ton to testify concerning the Danville riot. Among them 
was Powhatan Carrington. He knew but little, and so 
stated. He was summoned to give evidence tending to 
support the theory that the riot was not an accidental 
affair, but one premeditated and planned for its political 
effect. ‘The truth was that a day or two before it occurred 
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Edith had returned home much excited and asked him 
what this terrible thing was that was going to happen in 
Danville. Never having heard of it, he asked her what 
she meant, and she told him that upon a visit to some 
acquaintances she had heard them say that there was going 
to be a riot in Danville; that arms were being shipped there, 
and that the outbreak was liable to occur at any moment. 
It was well known that neither Powhatan nor Edith ap- 
proved of the appointment of black School Commissioners, 
and so people talked more freely before them. 

When Powhatan was called to testify he frankly stated 
that his knowledge on the subject was hearsay, and not 
wishing to involve his wife he did not disclose her name, 
especially as several others had testified to the same effect. 
But his name was published in the papers as one of the 
witnesses. Having finished his business before the Senate 
Committee, he went over to the House of Representatives, 
and while there, to his surprise, he met his old friend Tom 
Hutchinson, of Texas, who had been so jealous of his at- 
tentions to the college beauty that commencement night 
at the university. It was a joyous, hearty greeting of old 
friends. ‘Tom had married the girl, and they had a lot of 
children. He was now a Democratic member of the 
House, and Powhatan gladly accepted his cordial invitation 
to dine with him. He found his former flame a buxom 
matron, and spent a happy evening with them talking over 
old times. Mrs. Tom could not accept his invitation to 
the whole family to go home with him, but Tom, who 
besides loving old Virginia for herself loved her for the 
stories his wife had been telling him about home for the 
last fifteen years, gladly consented to accompany Powhatan 
and spend a few days in Richmond. 

“Tsay, Carrington,” said Tom, as they seated themselves 
in the train, “what will those Virginians think of me for 
visiting a Republican?” 
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“Oh! They will forgive you,” laughed Carrington. 
“We have all kinds to suit you.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Tom. “We have both John and 
George Wise in Congress. Both live in Richmond. One 
a Democrat and the other a Republican. John is my 
old college mate, and I vote with George. If you fellers 
down there don’t get all you want you’re not smart!” 

“You had better be thinking what your Texas constitu- 
ents will say about your visiting a Republican,” said 
Carrington. 

“Texas!” said Tom, laughing heartily. “Why, man, 
Texas is so big that a man can do what he wants there 
without being caught, and when he gets this far from 
home nobody knows where he is or what he’s doin’.” 

Carrington was greatly delighted at this visit from his 
old college friend and planned to have him meet a number 
of their former college mates; to take him to the Capitol 
and the battle-fields; and to give him a good time gener- 
ally. He little dreamed of the kind of employment he 
would really give him. 

They had a pleasant trip together from Washington 
homeward, and met many agreeable friends upon the 
train. Tom was greatly interested in all the historic 
points: the battle-field of Fredericksburg; the house where 
Stonewall Jackson died, near Guinea Station; historic 
Milford, Hanover Junction, Ashland, ete. 

At Ashland, the birthplace of Henry Clay, Carrington 
was in earnest conversation with his friend when a young 
man, who had been a classmate of Tom and himself at 
the university, entered the car. He resided in Richmond, 
but had never succeeded in his profession. Although his 
connections and opportunities had been of the best he had 
not studied or taken the position at the bar which he might 
have done by proper application. As a youth he had been 
quite a society man and neglected his practice. At the 
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age of thirty-five he was a bachelor living upon a slender 
income, with rather dissipated habits, devoting himself 
more to politics and newspaper scribbling than to any 
other employment. He was conspicuously boastful of 
being a Debt-payer and a Democrat, and lost no oppor- 
tunity to say or write bitter things about the opposition. 
At one time he had been connected with a pitiful attempt 
to belittle the courage of Mahone in the war, and the fact 
that any man was opposed to the “best people,” as he 
described his own party, was sufficient to make him of- 
fensive when he had the opportunity, especially when he 
was under the influence of drink. Outside of this he was 
not a bad fellow. He and Carrington had been friends 
at school, but had of late drifted apart. Carrington knew 
his peculiarities, and had reason to suspect that it was he 
who, for lack of more serious grounds of attack, had 
published certain squibs attributing his defection from 
the “best people” to the influence of his Northern wife. 
On that subject Carrington was peculiarly sensitive. 
The result of all which was that while nothing disagreeable 
had passed between the two, their intercourse had for 
some time been confined to formal recognition when they 
met. Burroughs, that was his name, when he passed 
Carrington nodded to him and went on to a seat, not 
recognising ‘Tom Hutchinson, and Carrington for the 
moment forgot that Tom knew Burroughs. But Bur- 
roughs, who had an insatiable curiosity, watched Car- 
rington and his companion, and soon recognised Tom. 
He left his seat, came over to where they were sitting and 
made himself known to Tom. Their greeting was natu- 
rally cordial, and by way of making it doubly so Bur- 
roughs produced his flask and proposed a drink. Tom, 
who was a true Texan, did not hesitate for a moment, but 
Carrington declined, not from any feeling of unkindness 
to Burroughs, but because he saw that he was already 
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under the influence and because he did not like to drink 
in a public place. 

“Burroughs, you must pardon me for not remembering 
for the moment that you knew Tom. I was talking to him 
about the birthplace of Henry Clay,” said Carrington 
apologetically. ‘I’m glad to see you.” 

“Oh! he’s not glad to see me, Tom,” said Burroughs, 
smiling, yet throwing a contemptuous tone into his 
speech. “Carrington has forgotten and turned upon his 
old Confederate and college friends. He has become 
a radical.” 

Carrington was annoyed at such familiarity after their 
long estrangement, and Tom saw it and tried to turn 
it off. 

“T don’t care about your Virginia politics,” said the 
jolly Texan. ‘You can pull each other’s ears all you like 
when I’m not here. But when I come, we are all boys 
again bent on a good time. I love you all, boys, and 
while I am here let’s have a truce.” 

“That’s all right, Tom, but Carrington is just back from 
Washington, where he has been abusing and vilifying his 
own people, and it will take a lot of your Texas democracy 
to wash away his sins.” 

This was said in an impertinent way with an air of 
facetiousness, totally unjustified by the recent relations of 
the men. 

Tom would have added something to allay the friction, 
but Carrington anticipated him. 

“Mr. Burroughs,” said he, looking him in the eye and 
speaking slowly, “I am not over-sensitive to the jests of 
friends, but I do not permit liberties from people who are 
really not friendly. Your conversation is offensive. Let 
us change it, I beg you.” 

Burroughs, who was in a peculiarly ugly frame of mind, 
persisted. 
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“Tom,” said he, “don’t you mind what Carrington 
says. He’s no more a Republican than I am. He’s all 
right. He just married a Northern girl, and she and his 
rich father-in-law have made him pretend that he is a 
Republican, but we know better.” He had no time to 
say more. Carrington, usually so able to control him- 
self, was furious at the maudlin impertinence of a man 
who, pretending to jest upon a subject as an intimate 
friend should not have ventured to do, had, as he believed, 
tried to injure him by publishing the same thing as a fact. 

“D—n you,” said he, slapping him in the face with the 
back of his hand, “take that. You are presuming too 
far. J have heard of your making this statement behind 
my back in anger. I had no idea you would be fool 
enough to say it to my face, pretending that it was a 
friendly jibe.” 

The whole thing occurred so quietly that the other 
passengers, of whom there were very few, did not notice it. 
Burroughs did not resent the blow. It sobered him. He 
arose, bowed, and said, “Mr. Carrington, a friend, 
representing me, will call upon you at once.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Carrington, “I shall be delighted. 
The sooner the better.” 

“Well,” said Tom, when he had time to recover his 
breath. “This looks like Texas. Powhy, if I can serve 
you, ’'m your man. You need not go a step farther to 
find him. ‘The Virginia law can’t hurt me, you know.” 

Carrington was so infuriated at the wantonness of 
Burroughs’ insult that he could scarce talk. “I’m glad 
it happened!” said he, principally because he was sorry 
it happened. “T have felt for some time that I must fight 
some of these chaps before long, and this comes in very 
naturally. Gads, old fellow, I’m glad I brought you 
along. We may go home, have supper, receive his 
challenge, accept it, leave early iz the morning ostensibly 
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to view the battle-fields, fight him by sunrise, excite the 
suspicions of nobody and not have the dinner interrupted 
which I have arranged for to-morrow.” 

Edith, who had been advised of their coming, met them 
at the door. A delightful home-like supper awaited 
them. She had never seen Powhatan in finer spirits, and 
Tom Hutchinson seemed even more jolly and non- 
chalant than when he was a college boy. The doorbell 
rang about the time supper ended. A gentleman desired 
to see Mr. Carrington, and Carrington and ‘Tom met him 
at the door. It was Burroughs’ friend with the challenge. 
Carrington knew him well. Whispering to him that he 
knew his business, he told him not to be surprised at what 
he heard. Then, speaking loudly so that Edith could 
hear it, he said: 

“You remember our old friend Tom Hutchinson, from 
Texas. He is glad to see you. Now you take him to the 
Exchange Hotel and entertain him, and [Il join you in half 
an. hour.” 

As they walked to the gateway together Carrington 
whispered to Tom, “Name pistols. Ten paces. Sun- 
rise to-morrow morning. Meet at Federal Cemetery, 
Williamsburg road. I'll get the pistols and surgeon.” 

“T understand,” said Tom laconically, and Powhatan 
Carrington turned on his heel and walked leisurely back 
to the house whistling a new air he had heard a hand- 
organ playing in Washington. 

Neither Edith nor Mr. Pennington suspected him when 
he said that he must go out to fetch Tom home from the 
hotel, nor was there anything surprising in his order for 
coffee at daylight, for that was the ordinary time at which 
their visitors started out for the battle-fields. 

Once out of the house his movements were quiet and 
business-like. He visited a certain young surgeon who 
loved the sport of duelling, and engaged his services at 
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daybreak. Then he called upon another friend and 
secured his case of Joe Mantons, which had figured_in 
many such affairs. Having inspected them carefully and 
seen that powder, balls, patches and caps were all in place, 
he wrapped the case carefully in paper, and repaired to 
the hotel for his friend. He found Tom in the midst of a 
group of fellow Democrats, telling them of the glorious 
prospects of the National Democracy in the campaign of 
1884, and they were not a little surprised at the hearty 
greetings between the two. 

No suspicion of the approaching duel had gone abroad. 
As soon as they could withdraw without exciting comment, 
Tom and Powhatan strolled homeward. 

“Well, my boy, it’s all arranged as you wished. Pistols, 
ten paces, sunrise, meet on Williamsburg Road, near 
Federal Cemetery. Is that right?” 

“Quite right,” said Powhatan. “I have secured 
the pistols and the surgeon. Now we must go to the 
livery stable and engage the team.” 

“Say, Dick,” said Tom, calling him by the old name 
he had not heard since college days. ‘The cartel calls 
for two seconds and a surgeon for each.” 

“The devil it does,” said Carrington. “It is pretty 
late to find another man. Let me see,” said he, recalling 
the names of a number of friends who might be available. 
“There’s No, he’s out of town. There’s No, 
he will not do. His wife is in delicate health. Ah! I 
have it. Come with me.” He remembered an old 
trooper of Jeb Stuart’s who had ridden by his side many 
a day, and did not know what fear was. Through all the 
years since the war Lieutenant Carrington had been his 
idol. Carrington’s politics were his, no matter what they 
might be, and no man dared asperse Carrington in his 
presence without danger of a row. With nerves of steel 


and the eye of a hawk, and the quickness of a bird of prey, 
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the honest fellow had earned the title of “Falcon” in the 
service, and his real name was almost forgotten. He 
lived far away in the more unpretentious section of the 
town. When they reached his home the lights were out. 
A single knock brought back the challenge. ‘‘Who’s 
there ?”’ he cried in the voice of the alert sentinel. 

“Come down, Falcon,” said Carrington. “It’s Lieu- 
tenant Carrington.” 

“All right, Lieutenant. Be there in a moment.” And 
in an incredibly short time Falcon stood at the door in 
his stocking feet ready to do anything in this world that 
the lieutenant ordered. 

“Fale, old man, there’s business on hand for you. 
Going to fight Burroughs at daybreak. Will you go?” 

“Sure,” said Falcon. 

“Then take this box and be at my house with it at 
5 a. M. Get quietly into the vehicle that will be at the 
door and say nothing to anybody until we leave. This 
is the Hon. Thomas Hutchinson, of Texas, Mr. Fale—I 
mean Mr. Harman.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Hutchinson,” said Falcon 
saluting. “All right, Lieutenant, I’ll be there,” said he. 
“Any other orders, sir? Won’t you gentlemen come in?” 

“No, thank you,” said Powhatan turning off. “Go 
to bed and get a good night’s rest.” 

As the two left Falcon’s and started homeward Tom, 
who had said little, but watched the Falcon closely, re- 
marked, “ Powhy, that chap would have made a great cow- 
puncher. He don’t skeer worth a cent for anybody, does 
he?” 

“Not much,” said Carrington chuckling to himself and 
recalling many a day when he had seen Falcon’s cool 
courage tried. “I would trust my life with him as readily 
as with any man I ever saw.” 

Observing Carrington’s own coolness, Tom said, “This 
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must be an every-day business with you fellers down here, 
is it not?” 

“No,” said Carrington. “This is the first time in all 
my life that I have ever had a duel. I have a thou- 
sand times said I never would engage in one. But 
there are times when forbearance ceases to be a virtue, 
and I think this is one of them. ‘This insolence has 
gone far enough.” 

They reached home, and telling his guest that as they 
were to start early they must get a good night’s rest, 
Carrington showed him to his room, and spent a few 
minutes with Mr. Pennington. Before he retired he 
entered the nursery and bent lovingly over the form of each 
of his sleeping children. Then he visited the little room 
where his two elder boys, now sturdy lads, were dreaming 
side by side. ‘Then, seeking his own chamber, he laid 
himself down beside his wife and feigned sleep. As he 
listened to her peaceful breathing, he felt that in the step 
he was about to take he was acting the part of hypocrite 
and coward, yet it was too late to recede. On the other 
hand he justified himself by arguing that unless he did 
resent the Insolence of his opponents he would soon lose 
his power to command the respect of his own following. 
At last sleep came to him—sound, refreshing sleep fitting 
him for his alloted work, sleep from which he was aroused 
by the rumbling of the wheels upon the street without. 
His leaving at such an early hour was no new thing to 
Edith. What between his shooting trips and travelling 
back and forth he was liable to leave at almost any hour 
of the night. Half aroused and dreamily, with a sweet 
smile on her lips, “Good-bye,” she said. ‘Hope you'll 
have a pleasant time.”” He bent over her, kissed-her and 
went forth. ‘Tom Hutchinson was pulling on his boots 
when Powhatan peeped into his room, and the two tipped 
down stairs quietly, where the butler had coffee ready 
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served for them. Then in the chill of morning they 
scrambled into the vehicle and the horses struck fire from 
the pavement as they started on their journey. Falcon 
was on the front seat with the driver. 

“Drive by the stable,” said Carrington to the negro 
driver, after they had taken up the surgeon. Upon reach- 
ing the stable Carrington told the driver he might get 
down, that Falcon would drive. When they started 
forth again they were alone and talked freely. 

“What’s it all about, Lieutenant?” said Falcon. Car- 
rington told him. 

“Tm glad you smacked him,” said Falcon, chuckling. 
“T been telling *em some of ’em would be up against it if 
they did not mind what they said about you. And I’m 
glad it’s this chap. I have had a mind to call him down 
myself. Are you going to shoot him, Lieutenant?” added 
Falcon in a matter-of-fact way, as if it was only a question 
what the lieutenant wanted to do. 

“No,” said Carrington yawning, “I don’t think I will 
killhim. Ido not want that on my head. But I do think 
I will touch him up on the edges somewhere, so as to put 
a civil tongue into his head hereafter.” 

“Look here, Dick,” said Tom. “You talk as if he 
was not going to shoot at you at all, and you were doing 
all of it. Suppose he shoots first ?” 

Falcon gave Carrington no opportunity to reply, if he so 
intended. 

“Well, he ain’t going to shoot at all, Mr. Hutchinson, 
if the lieutenant don’t want him to. I am a good shot 
and a quick shot myself, but if Lieutenant Carrington 
was shootin’ at me I’d never get a smell, for, like all the 
left-handed men I ever saw, he is as quick as a lizard.” 

“Gee whizz!” exclaimed Tom Hutchinson with such 
emphasis that he surprised his companions. ‘“What’s 
that you are saying about left-handed?” 
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“T say he’s a left-handed shot,” said Falcon, “and like 
all left-handed shots I ever saw, as quick as lightnin’.” 

“The devil!” said Tom Hutchinson, reading from a 
paper which he had drawn from his pocket and was 
holding out to the increasing light. ‘Each party shall 
stand with his right side to the other, holding his pistol 
in the right hand. Neither party shall raise his weapon 
until after count the one, etc.” 

Carrington had become an interested listener. ‘‘ What’s 
that you are reading?” said he quietly. 

“Why, it is the cartel arranging the terms of the duel, 
and it provides that you shall hold your pistol in your 
right hand. Why the devil did you not tell me you are 
left-handed ?” 

“T never once‘thought of it,” said Carrington, adding, 
“who inserted that condition ?” 

“Why, Mr. , the second who came to your house 
with the challenge,” said Tom. 

“Tt is a trick,” said Carrington, quietly. ‘‘He knew 
as well as I do that I am left-handed. However, it is 
too late to correct it now.” 

“No, it is not too late,” insisted Tom with great warmth. 
“Vl be d—d if I'll have you murdered by a trick. I'll 
refuse to let you comply with the cartel and denounce the 
trick and fight the second myself.” 

“And, by Jiminy, I’ll take a hand in it too, if it comes 
to tricks like that,” chimed in Faleon. ‘We'll turn into 
a general go-as-you-please, and fill ’em all so full of holes, 
right-handed and left-handed, that they’ll look like kitchen 
cullenders.”’ 

“Come, come,” protested Carrington, “don’t get 
excited. I will not consent to be withdrawn. I shoot fairly 
with my right hand, only I require a little more time. 
So let it stand as it is, and I'll promise that you'll not be 
ashamed of me,” 
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At the Federal Cemetery they were joined by the other 
conveyance which reached there about the same time. 
Taking the lead, Falcon drove rapidly down the Williams- 
burg road, followed by the other vehicle. Coming to a 
little side road, they drove down it some distance and halted 
at a clearing where a regiment had encamped in war-time. 

In arranging the preliminaries Tom Hutchinson was as 
careful and exacting as one could wish, and Powhatan 
awaited their adjustment perfectly cool. Falcon slipped 
out the horses to be free to fight himself if need be. The 
surgeons opened their cases and prepared for business. 

“Take your places, gentlemen,” said Tom, who won 
the toss for position and the word. As he walked coolly 
to his place, Carrington glanced toward his adversary’s 
vehicle and saw him take a drink of liquor. When Bur- 
roughs faced him he could see plainly that he had spent 
the night awake and was nervous under the influence of 
stimulants. 'The task before him seemed easy. When 
the pistols were placed in their hands, Carrington received 
his, from force of habit, in his left hand. Before his own 
second could suggest a change, Burroughs’ second was 
alert to remind Tom Hutchinson of the requirements of 
the cartel. 

“So it was a deliberate trick,” thought Carrington to 
himself, as he shifted the weapon to his right hand and 
cast an angry glance at the second who had sought the 
mean advantage. “I'll put the bullet a little deeper into 
his flesh for that bit of jockeying.” 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” 

“Ready,” responded both. 

“Fire! One 

Bang! bang! went both pistols between the count one 
and two. Burroughs had fired wild and Carrington, trying 
to shoot too quickly with his right hand, had missed him, 
his bullet plowing through the wadding upon the right 
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shoulder of his adversary. It cut quite a furrow through 
the cotton and gave Burroughs an epaulette which showed 
the watchful seconds, Tom and Falcon, just where their 
principal had missed. Burroughs, the challenger, de- 
manded another fire, and the pistols were reloaded. 
Tom placed Carrington’s weapon in his hand, but as 
Burroughs received his from his second, his nervous 
fingers touched the hair trigger and discharged the weapon 
almost in the face of his second. A deep “D—n” of 
mortification and regret was heard from Burroughs, who 
was by no means a coward. The second turned with 
sincere apologies and expressions of regret. Carrington 
bowed and laid his pistol on the ground while that of his 
adversary was reloaded. In the interval he had gauged 
his adversary and saw that he was not dangerous. 

At the command to fire he raised his pistol quickly, and 
Burroughs, in the effort to be quick also, fired wild. Car- 
rington paused an instant, aimed deliberately at the mark 
upon his shoulder, and plowed a furrow half an inch deep 
in the flesh, immediately below the mark of his first shot. 
He saw Burroughs wince, but knew exactly the extent of 
the wound. He knew that it was not sufficient to make 
him withdraw if he was not satisfied, and accordingly 
awaited the pleasure of his adversary. Another shot was 
demanded, and the seconds started to retire to reload. 
Contrary to the cartel, Burroughs left his position and fol- 
lowed his second. It gave Falcon the right to shoot him 
down, but Falcon did not know it, and Carrington, who 
by this time regarded the farce with contempt, made no 
protest. Burroughs muttered something about “D—n 
foolishness,” and his second, turning to Tom Hutchinson 
and Powhatan, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are satisfied.” The 
announcement was surprising. It was contrary to every 
rule of the duello, by which, when a man who has received 
a blow challenges, he must continue to fire until he or his 
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adversary is disabled. Raising his eyebrows, Carrington 
lifted his hat and bowed to the second, saying: 

“Sir! If your principal is satisfied I bid you good- 
morning,’ and turning upon his heel, he walked away 
without so much as noticing Burroughs. Tom Hutchin- 
son, while Powhatan and Falcon hitched the team, walked 
over to inquire whether the wound was serious, and found 
Burroughs taking another drink, while the surgeon and 
his seconds were bathing and plastering up a pretty little 
beauty spot upon his shoulder. 

His report of its insignificance greatly comforted Pow. 
hatan, but Falcon was ashamed of the lieutenant for miss- 
ing him the first time, and thought he ought to have made 
it a little deeper the second. 

It was several days after the duel, and after Hutchinson 
had returned to Washington with Edith’s hearty and 
affectionate good-bye, before the newspapers gained the 
slightest inkling of the affair. Tom Hutchinson, Car- 
rington, and Falcon really made the tour of the battle- 
fields and returned to the city in time for the dinner to 
which some Democratic and Republican friends had been 
invited. Powhatan’s conscience hurt him sorely, how- 
ever, for this his first deliberate deception of his wife, and 
that day, without an unsettled controversy in the world 
upon his hands, he solemnly declared to his friends that 
nothing, however provoking it might be, should ever 
again tempt him to send or accept a challenge to a duel. 

This availed him little, however, a few days later, when 
the newspapers contained a pretty accurate account of the 
duel. 

Edith’s eyes flashed with indignation and resentment, 
and then they filled with tears of bitterness, when he was 
forced at last to confess that he had been betrayed into a 
practice which she regarded as barbarous and which he 
had often characterised as foolish. In order to do it he 
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had played the part of liar and hypocrite to her, who had 
never deceived him and who would have laid down her life 
for him gladly. As for Tom Hutchinson, she laid the 
whole blame of it upon him, and for a long time lived in 
the hope of meeting him again, that she might tell him 
her opinion of a Texan rowdy. 

Poor Pennington, who felt that he was not much longer 
to be with them, took it philosophically. 

“TI know what provocation you had, old fellow,” said 
he in his kindest vein. ‘I have feared it for some time, 
but do remember Edith and the children next time. I shall 
not be left long to care for them if aught should happen, 
to you.” 

“Have no fear, Mr. Pennington,” said Powhatan 
firmly. “This is my first and last offence.” 

And Pennington believed him. 


, 


CHAPTER XIX 


For some months after his duel Carrington enjoyed a 
period of comparative calm, and devoted himself to his 
profession and his family. Edith had forgiven him for 
deceiving her about the duel, especially as she had been 
the innocent cause. In truth, the many insolent flings in 
public and private at her husband, herself, and her chil- 
dren, to which they were all subjected on account of his 
politics, had produced their effect, and made her often- 
times wish that she was a man, so that she might resent 
them herself. Then, too, there were so many weakling 
friends who would come to their home and in private 
express sympathy, yet who dared not openly support her 
husband, that she felt a respect for his independence and 
courage. ‘The law as it stood disqualified him, by reason 
of his duel, from voting or holding office. From that she 
gained some comfort, hoping it might deter him from 
political activities. But that hope was short-lived. It 
was easy to get such disabilities removed, and while Pow- 
hatan cared nothing for them, Burroughs and his friends 
did, and they secured an act of the Legislature relieving 
all the parties engaged in the duel from the legal con- 
sequences, for Burroughs fully expected to obtain from his 
partisans political advancement for his championship of 
their cause. It was one of the unwritten tenets of his 
party that fighting the leaders of the opposition was a 
good way of being rid of them, and the labourers in that 
vineyard were deemed worthy of their hire. 

Mr. Pennington’s health was failing rapidly. He was 
now confined the greater part of the time to his room. 
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Edith devoted herself assiduously to nursing him, and 
Powhatan spent as much time as he could spare in the 
company of his father-in-law. 

Pennington had not, however, lost interest in public 
matters or in Powhatan’s professional and political future, 
and these subjects, more than any others, formed the chief 
staple of their many conversations. 

Carrington’s position at the bar was well assured. He 
had a fine practice. One gratifying thing about it was 
that, notwithstanding the excitements and bitterness of 
politics, and the political opposition of a great majority 
of his legal brethren, he had retained the confidence, and 
with few exceptions the friendship, of both bench and bar. 

If he could but have persuaded himself to drop polities 
and confine himself to the law, there was nothing in the 
profession which he might not readily have attained. 

Among his brother lawyers was Judge , a man of 
prominence, much older than himself, who had been asso- 
ciated with him in many matters of Pennington’s and his 
own. He was a frequent visitor at the house, sincerely 
attached to Pennington and Powhatan, and regarded 
Edith and the children much as he did the younger mem- 
bers of his own family. He often came to visit Penning- 
ton and would sit in his room smoking and talking to him 
and Powhatan with the utmost freedom. He was a man 
of great worldly wisdom and excellent judgment. He had 
a large practice, yet seldom tried a case in court. The 
reason of it was that his apprehension was so keen, his 
reasoning so clear, and his final analysis of every situation 
so convincing, that if he had a bad case he convinced his 
client, and if he had a good one, he convinced his adversary ; 
so that he seldom found it necessary to wrangle the con- 
troversy out in public. He was a man of deep affection, 
but intelligent cynicism; of strong convictions, yet re- 
strained expression; of decided opinions, without obsti- 
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nate assertion of them. He was politic. He said, “Life 
is a compromise. To be happy or successful one must 
not expect to have everything altogether his own way. 
He must yield his opinions and prejudices to those of 
others, and be thankful that he has to give up no more. 
He gets more in the end by ‘stooping to conquer.’” 

Pennington had unbounded faith in Judge Pow- 
hatan’s regard for him was much akin to that of Penning- 
ton, but he doubted whether the Judge was not to some 
extent a “trimmer.” He granted his general propositions, 
but differed with him at times about what were principles 
which ought not to be compromised.- Then the Judge 
called him obstinate, and sometimes with his faultless 
logic convinced him that no principle was involved. Then 
Powhatan would yield gracefully. At other times, neither 
the fatherly reproach of obstinacy nor the cunning sophis- 
tries of the Judge could shake the younger man. He 
yielded to no other man’s opinion upon a question of con- 
scientious conviction, and the masterful Judge respected 
him all the more for it. 

One evening the three were together in Pennington’s 
room. ‘They had finished the business matter which they 
met to discuss. 

“Judge, what do you think of the political outlook? 
It looks like a close race between Blaine and Cleveland,” 
said Pennington. 

The Judge was a mild adherent of Cleveland—enough 
to satisfy his clients. 

“Tt is hard to predict,” said he thoughtfully. “ Cleve- 
land is a strong man; Blaine is able, but has many enemies. 
The Republicans have the wealth, superior leadership and 
the best principles. But the popular tide seems to be 
setting against them. They have been in power so long 
that the masses want a change. 

“The scandals against Cleveland? ‘They amount to 
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nothing. Cleveland’s way of meeting them has rather 
strengthened him than weakened him. I believe he will 
be elected.” 

Pennington was silent. Powhatan took up the cudgels 
for the Republicans. 

It gave the Judge the opening he had sought for a long 
time. 

“Why don’t you let politics alone, boy?” said he, 
bending his gaze earnestly upon Powhatan. “You are 
too honest for politics. 

“JT want you and Pennington both to listen to me. 
You are too independent to succeed at politics. You are 
spoiling a good lawyer to make a poor politician! Politics 
and law are altogether different. You may win a law 
case by being right, but not necessarily so a political battle. 
You may convince a judge against a preconceived opinion, 
but not a voter. You may convince a voter’s reason 
but not his prejudice. He’ll he mad with you for having 
a good reason against his prejudice and go right off and 
vote against you. You ought to have sense enough to 
know that by this time. On the stump you are far and 
away ahead of any of these young Democratic speakers. 
I’ve heard you—but what good does that do you? I was 
an old-line Whig and Federalist. I loved the Union, 
opposed secession, never expected the Confederate cause 
to succeed, and at this moment agree that the Republican 
policies are the best for our people. But I don’t vote 
your way. Of course war issues are dead. Of course 
any Confederate is free to be a Republican without 
impeachment of disloyalty to the Lost Cause. But 1 am 
not a Republican. Mahone’s views on readjustment 
were and are the only sensible and practical solution of 
the debt question as he found it. It was the only escape 
from repudiation. I respect and admire him and his 
followers for having the courage to incur the odium of 
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making the settlement and saving the State from worse. 
Even the opposition has now fully indorsed his measures. 
But I am not a Readjuster. Now, suppose you are right 
in all these things. I say you are too good a lawyer; too 
good a man; have too much at stake, your own happiness, 
that of your wife and children, to throw all away in a 
hopeless struggle against prejudices which no mortal can 
overcome. 

“General Lee himself could not have overcome the 
prejudices banded against you. Why wear yourself out 
and make yourself unhappy trying to accomplish the 
impossible, when, if you are not so stubbornly strenuous 
against inveterate prejudice, you may be happy and 
successful! Do you not see the group of prejudices you 
are combating? ‘There are the prejudices of the bond- 
holders! There is the prejudice of the wounded and de- 
feated pride of the Confederate against the Republican 
party! There is the embittered prejudice of poverty! 
There is the race prejudice against the negro! 

“With all these combined against you how can you 
hope to overcome them? 

“Suppose your debt views were right. Do you think 
the bondholders love you for scaling their bonds? Even 
your Northern Republican friends listen to their howl and 
suspect your honesty. 

“Suppose Republican principles are right, does that 
make the defeated Confederate want to lick the hand that 
smote him? 

“Suppose the Republican party has brought prosperity ? 
It is to the North. Is it calculated to appeal to the em- 
bittered poverty of the defeated ? 

“Suppose we did agree to accept negro suffrage. You 
know it was not sincere. You know what race prejudice 
is North as well as South. Do you think you are going to 
gain a following favouring it among whites? Why, man, 
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even Northern Republicans are at heart opposed to it. 
Even they, your political allies, fail to understand how an 
ex-Confederate and a gentleman can be a Southern Repub- 
lican. They see a thousand Southern white Democrats 
where they see one Southern white Republican, and listen 
to their stories of negro horrors, and hear their denuncia- 
tions of you, for they hate you, until they believe both, and 
you are slaughtered in the house of your friends. 

“Don’t be a dreamer, Powhatan. Arouse yourself 
and be practical. Don’t try to bale an ocean of prejudice 
with a pint-measure of reason. 

“Consider what happens to you whenever you speak, 
and learn a lesson from it. 

“T have been to your meetings. You argue in favour 
of your political views closely, well, conclusively and 
eloquently. ‘The people like you personally and like to 
hear your speeches. Sometimes your earnestness, your 
eloquence, your personality, half convince them. ‘They 
are almost persuaded. Then what happens? Why, some 
little whipper-snapper of the opposition, who never devoted 
five minutes’ consecutive thought to any subject you have 
discussed, arises and says: 

“*Fellow-citizens: I have listened to all that Colonel 
Carrington has to say, and he has said it eloquently and 
well. He may be right or he may be wrong on the debt 
question. He may be right or he may be wrong on the 
question of Republican principles, and the prosperity that 
party has brought to the North. He may be right upon 
this question or upon that. But, my fellow-citizens, under- 
lying all these questions is the Great Question, beside 
which all others sink into utter insignificance, and that 
is the question of White Supremacy. The Republican 
party whipped us. It has attempted to put the negro over 
us. It would do so now if it could. There is but one 
way for us to protect ourselves against this awful menace, 
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and that is for the white man of the South to remain solidly 
banded together in the Democratic party and resist it 
for the sake of their wives and daughters. Be not de- 
ceived. Let no man persuade you into any division 
among the whites. Whenever that comes the peril, the 
great, the overwhelming peril of negro domination is im- 
minent. It will be too late to undo it if we once separate; 
and so I say to you, fellow-citizens, if you are white men 
you are Democrats, and if you are Republicans you are 
negroes.’”” 

The manner in which this speech was delivered was 
such an inimitable reproduction of many speeches both 
Pennington and Carrington had heard that they roared at 
its conclusion, but the Judge refused to treat it as a joke. 

“Of course it is prejudice, but what of that? Of 
course the leaders of the opposition use it to inflame the 
people. But what of that? They are shrewd fellows. 
They know it is more powerful than any appeal to reason 
they can advance, and they intend to hold on to it, and 
use it for all it is worth—and will do it. And all I have 
to say to you is that’ you are a fool if you think that you can 
sucessfully combat it now. ‘The time may come in the 
future when it will no longer prove effectual. But not in 
your day or in mine. Prejudice, especially race-prejudice, 
does not subside at the first bidding of reason. The 
history of civilisation shows that the seed of every new 
faith is the blood of the martyrs, and although Christopher 
Columbus discovered America he died in poverty and 
neglect. He was ahead of his time. Don’t make yourself 
miserable trying to be ahead of your day and generation, 
my boy. Give it up. Be patient. Leave politics. 
Stick to law, and in time your people will see that you are 
right and they are wrong, and you may be anything you 
like.” 

Powhatan Carrington, if he had hearkened to the worldly. 
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wisdom of this true friend, would have been a happier 
andamore prominent man. It would have fixed his abode, 
for life, among those he loved best on earth, and might 
have resulted in time, as the Judge predicted, in his 
becoming reconciled and identified once more with the 
people who were his natural associates. 

But he was so constituted by nature that the persuasive 
and loving appeal fell on deaf ears. The suggestion 
that he should suppress or repress firm convictions upon 
subjects about which he felt so deeply seemed to him to 
counsel him to cowardice and hypocrisy; and to advise 
him to evade a trust which he bore from brave ancestors, 
compelling him to try to lead his people to the support of 
the right. He believed that truth would prove stronger 
than prejudice, and that he was the missionary of the 
truth. 

Edith had come into the room, attracted by the imagi- 
nary Bourbon speech which the Judge had delivered 
and the laughter that followed. The Judge ended his 
harangue. She and her father remained silent to hear 
Powhatan’s response. 

After a pause he lifted his eyes slowly to those of the 
Judge and said: 

“No man could present the case more strongly than 
you have done. For the sake of my own happiness and 
that of Edith and the children, I wish to Heaven I could 
reconcile myself to the silence and acquiescence which you 
counsel. But I do not feel that I am in this matter 
altogether a free agent. Virginia is to me something more 
than a mere abiding-place. Her glorious past is my most 
priceless heritage. Her past is in part the life-work of the 
men from whom I sprang. ‘They did not fear to bear their 
parts, and her soil drank the life-blood of my father in a 
vain struggle for her defence. This is, in my opinion, the 
most crucial period in her history. +It is to decide whether 
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she will once more rise superior to adversity and remain 
great, or yield herself up to the provincialism, prejudice, 
and degeneracy which follow defeat. I believe that the 
spirit of Bourbonism is dragging her down. I would feel 
myself a craven if I lived here and failed to cry out aloud 
against it. I still believe the people will respond to that 
cry. When convinced that they will not, and when I see 
that spirit of Bourbonism enthroned, I shall go away. 
Life here under it would be intolerable. So long as I 
remain I shall take my comfort from Lowell’s Ode to Free- 
dom and go on fighting. 


“They are slaves, who would not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse— 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truths they needs must think. 
They are men who dare to be 
In the right, with two or three.” 


Edith had watched him intently and listened to every 
word he uttered. ‘There had been times when she would 
have sided with the Judge, for she was weary of the toil 
and strife of Powhatan’s stubborn political independence. 
But now she saw the depth, the strength, the sincerity 
of her husband’s convictions, and sympathised with him 
as she had never done before. Drawing close to him and 
kissing him upon the forehead she said: 

“You are right, my husband. You have the right to 
counsel your people to any course which you think right. 
Go on! Let no threat and no fear of defeat deter you. 
Fight the battle to the end. Let us not live here the 
slaves of any false public opinion. When it comes to that, 
let us depart. It will no longer be Virginia, but a tomb.” 

Pennington showed signs of fatigue, and the Judge, 
having made the best presentation of his case that he 
knew how to make, and seeing he was fairly beaten, arose 
to go. A‘ 
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“Well, Powhy,” said he with a sigh, “I have done my 
best to save you from yourself. But you and your wife 
have whipped me. As the Western conductor said to the 
Indian who lassoed the locomotive, ‘I admire your pluck, 
but d—n your judgment.’”’ 

Once more our hero embarked in a political campaign. 
The Presidential contest in Virginia was a hard-fought 
battle. 

The Republicans held the two United States Senators, . 
six Congressmen and the Federal patronage, while the 
Democrats had four Congressmen, the Legislature, and 
the prestige of the last year’s victory. It was a battle 
royal, the outcome of which was a vote of 145,497 for 
Cleveland, and 139,356 for Blaine. But, with the election 
machinery devised by the new Legislature, the Democrats 
regained eight out of the ten Congressmen. The majori- 
ties were small but the Democratic gain, national and 
State, was tremendous; for with Cleveland’s inauguration 
came their control of all the Federal offices. 

It was a situation well calculated to discourage the 
Republicans, but they held their ground firmly and placed 
a full ticket in the field for the gubernatorial election in 
1885. ‘The Republicans named John S. Wise for Gov- 
ernor, and the Democrats, Fitzhugh Lee. 

The nomination of Lee was a hard strain upon the 
party loyalty of the Carringtons, for “Fitz,” as everybody 
called him, was a jolly, companionable, good fellow. He 
did not pretend to be a Solomon, but he was a gentleman, 
the representative of a name revered next to that of 
Washington in Virginia, and people were fond of him, re- 
gardless of politics. Even before the Civil War he had 
shown grit as an Indian fighter, and no one bore himself 
more gallantly in the Confederate struggle. On more than 
one battle-field Carrington had followed his plume, and 
it “gripped him sair” not to support him now. Edith, too, 
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was fond of Fitzhugh Lee. He was a genial, knightly 
fellow with ladies, and won their hearts with the subtle 
flattery which follows the attentions of a brave man. 
In the old days, before party divisions separated 
them, he had been their guest, and had drunk their wine, 
cracked jokes with them, and called Powhatan his “gal- 
lant trooper.” 

At the time of his nomination, coming up Franklin 
Street with some of his supporters, he met Powhatan and 
Edith face to face. After making his obeisance to Edith, 
he turned to Powhatan, exclaiming: 

“Hello, Powhy; aren’t you going to stop your foolishness 
now, and ‘Jine the Cavalry’ once more ?”’ 

There was a seductive jollity and apparent heartiness 
about his appeal that was hard to resist, but Powhatan 
had by this time resolved upon his course. 

“No, General, I would take great delight in supporting 
you for Governor if I could do so without abandoning my 
political faith, but I fear you are in bad company—Massey 
is more than I can stomach.” 

Massey was the candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, 
who, although a recent convert, had been chosen to attract 
the disaffected Readjusters. A shadow flitted across 
Fitzhugh Lee’s face, but he was too good-natured to be 
cross. 

“Allright!” said he. “T’ll not be hard on you when we 
lick you fellows. Your wife and your soldier record will 
save you from being shot,” and with a merry outburst he 
went on his way rejoicing. 

The Democrats announced that there would be no joint 
debates. The pretext for this decision was that the Re- 
publicans were chiefly negroes whom there was no chance 
to convince in joint discussion and that permitting the 
Republicans’ candidates a chance to address white Demo- 
crats was giving them an unfair advantage. Of course it 
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was a mere pretext, for in sixteen of the largest counties in 
the State where 37,000 whites voted and there were but 
4,000 blacks, the Republican returned majority was 2,000. 
But Lee was no speaker, and Massey’s record was so vile 
that he dared not meet anyone in joint debate, and above 
all this was the avowed purpose to “draw the colour line,” 
as it was called—otherwise to seek a triumph by arraying 
the whites against the blacks. 

To the able and unscrupulous leader of the Democratic 
campaign, by far the ablest and most unscrupulous they 
ever had, was attributed this plan of campaigning on the 
race issue, as the only one upon which they might snatch 
victory from defeat. He was even charged with having 
incited the Danville riot in 1883 as a means to that end. 
Be that as it may, the race issue was kept prominently to 
the front in the campaign, and no argument was over- 
looked or omitted to arouse white prejudice and convince 
white voters that Republican success meant negro dom- 
ination. 

It is an indisputable fact that the intelligent white 
voters of the State, those in the Shenandoah Valley and 
the southwest, repudiated this base appeal to their prej- 
udices and rolled up great Republican majorities. In 
the County of Tazewell, with 2,253 white and but 337 
black voters, the Republican majority was 932. On the 
other hand, the returns from seven counties in the black 
belt, where there were 2,600 more blacks than whites, 
gave 1,500 more Democratic votes than there were white 
men in the counties, and Democratic majorities aggre- 
gating 1,500. 

Carrington entered earnestly upon the campaign. His 
appointments, on several occasions, took him to the same 
town, on the same day, with his old commander General 
Lee. They did not speak from the same platform, but he 
had many opportunities of judging of the character of the 
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campaign. ‘Throughout the State he saw his old cavalry 
comrades at the different County Courts, in parades of 
cavalry veterans to welcome General Lee. Fitz under- 
stood the benefits to come from these demonstrations. 
He was as fond as anybody of parades and knew their 
potent effects. Many a day Carrington looked yearningly 
out of his vehicle, as he drove to the point at which he was 
to speak, at the long lines of troopers drawn up along the 
roadside, waiting to escort Fitz Lee to his appointments. 
Fitz, to add to the enthusiasm, lugged about with him one 
of his uncle’s saddles, and caparisoned the steed he rode 
with that. The tawdry and puerile character of his 
campaign offended rather than attracted many sober- 
thinking people, but it served as a very good pretence to 
cover up the truth when the returns came in. 

The election returns were the mere registration of a 
prearranged result, accomplished by the new election 
machinery which had been provided. That machinery 
could not be worked successfully in counties where the 
white Republicans were sufficiently numerous to protect 
themselves. The returns from those were comparatively 
fair. But it was applied unmercifully in the very counties 
which the Bourbons pretended to fear. 

The Republican vote returned was 136,000, 13,000 
larger than that cast in 1881, and within 3,000 of that cast 
in the Presidential election for Blaine. The verity of 
this poll was unquestioned. Yet when the Democratic 
returns were added up they were found to exceed Cleve- 
land’s presidential vote by 7,000, and were swelled to those 
amazing figures by returns in favour of the Democrats 
from the counties in the black belt, ludicrous upon their 
face. With these wholesale thefts went also returns in 
favour of Democratic legislators sufficient to control both 
branches of the Legislature and to fix the fraud beyond 
the hope of contest. 
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The Bourbons celebrated their victory as if it was an 
honest deliverance from a real peril. They showed no 
magnanimity. Men conscious of a wrong usually seek 
to hide their guilt by bitter abuse of the party they have 
injured. In the exuberant demonstrations which followed 
the election they carried transparencies filled with oppro- 
brious denunciation of their opponents, and gangs of 
rowdies danced and howled and groaned for hours before 
the homes of prominent Republicans, frightening women 
and children with their demoniac orgies. Even the ordi- 
narily amiable Fitz Lee lost his temper when he saw how 
the white sections had gone against him and his returns 
had been padded by false Democratic majorities in the 
negro counties, and in his wrath, if truthfully reported, 
said that the Republicans whom he had defeated were not 
as respectable as the old-time carpet-baggers and scal- 
awags. When his good temper returned he confessed 
a truth, thinking he was telling a joke. He told of a cir- 
cus that visited his home in Lexington soon after the elec- 
tion and of a poor old negro who asked him to give him 
the price of admission. ‘“‘ Why, you old rascal,” said Lee, 
“how dare you ask me for a quarter. You know you 
voted against me.” “Yes, sir,” said the darkey, “sut- 
tinly I did. But what difference did dat make? Weren’t 
it counted for you all de same?” 

Joke about it as one may, it was the culmination in 
Virginia of that era of falsehood and robbery which, upon 
the plea of maintaining white supremacy, has not only 
deprived the negro of his vote, but has destroyed all pre- 
tence of free popular elections, and substituted for a fair 
expression of the will of the majority the rule and the dic- 
tation of an insolent white oligarchy as absolute and 
despotic as the old Venetian Seigniory of Forty. 

The men who write books about the dangers to the 
whites of the South from negro supremacy never 
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mention this greater danger, or notice its existence. 
And the gullible North pities and sympathises with 
them, and actually promotes the perpetrators of the 
outrages. 

While the campaign was in progress, Carrington spoke 
at the court-house of a county noted for the turbulent and 
violent antipathy of its people to Republicans. He was 
warned that he had better go armed, and he did arm him- 
self. The Democratic candidate for the Legislature was 
one of his personal friends. ‘They were to have a joint 
discussion, contrary to the general rule. Carrington had 
not been speaking long when he discovered that several 
men in the audience were displaying pistols. He also 
observed that his friend and opponent had risen from the 
seat he occupied behind him and stood immediately behind 
him, moving when he moved. 

“Fellow-citizens,” said Carrington, producing his own 
revolver and laying it on the table beside him, “‘pistols 
seem popular here. I brought mine. She’s an old friend 
I worked with under Stuart and Fitz Lee. We are in a 
good humour now and ought to understand each other’s 
peculiarities. Mine is that if any shooting is to be done, 
I can shoot as quick and fast as anybody else.” 

The crowd, pleased by his coolness, cheered, and there 
was no shooting, but his friend and opponent told him 
years afterward that he arose and stood near him and 
moved about with him, fearing that he would be shot, and 
that several of his constituents refused to vote for him 
because they said he “‘got in the way and kept them from 
shooting that ‘‘d—d radical.” 

The newspaper of the village greeted him with an edi- 
torial which amused him. He cut it out and took it home 
to Edith to paste in her scrap-book beside the fulsome 
editorials which appeared when they were married, and 
when their child was born. It ran thus: 
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LET THEM ALONE! 


A Republican scalawag will harangue the niggers of this 
town to-day. If the good people follow our advice they will 
let him alone. 

He comes here with no honest or patriotic purpose. If he 
had his deserts he would leave with a coat of tar and feathers. 
He comes to inflame the ignorant and vicious blacks against 
their white protectors. His crime is all the more flagrant 
because he ought to be a gentleman. Our advice then to the 
Anglo-Saxon representatives of decency is—Let him harangue 
the negroes!—Let him kennel with the negroes!—Let him 
have no audience but negroes! And when his nefarious work 
is done let him leave this town with downcast head, and a 
blush, if such a thing be left in his base nature, thanking God 
if he gets out of it with whole bones! 

Hurrah for Democracy and White Supremacy. 


As Edith Carrington read the lines she saw no joke in 
them. ‘l’oo many of the people about her were acting 
upon the counsels of this frenzied appeal. Life in the 
community was becoming unbearable. For a time she 
forgot her old love for her new home, her pride that she 
had heretofore naturally had, as wife of her husband, 
in its great past, and seeking her chamber prayed to God 
that she and her children and her husband might find a 
haven somewhere else, in which they would not be hated 
for opinion’s sake. 

Some time after the election Carrington met the Goy- 
ernor, who greeted him cordially and told him the joke 
about the darkey who asked him for the circus ticket. But 
Carrington was heartsore and weary of the long and hope- 
less struggle he had made for a better tone in politics. He 
had learned the wisdom of Judge ’s counsels by new 
and bitter experiences. 

Personally he liked Lee, but had no respect for the 
frivolity which made a joke of a system which was under- 
mining the integrity of the Commonwealth. 
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Noticing how serious he was, the Governor sought to 
rally him. 

“Cheer up, old man. You and I are both able to stand 
a licking. ‘To-day we are up and you are down. It may 
be different to-morrow. You know, I’m a better Governor 
than John Wise, and I'll bet you think I’m just as good a 
fellow.” 

Carrington, speaking slowly and in a voice of kindness, 
looked him straight in the eyes, and said, pondering every 
syllable: 

“Tt is not a question who is the best Governor or best 
fellow. As between you, you are both my personal friends 
to whom I am sincerely attached—men whose antece- 
dents and whose individual qualities would be a guarantee 
that either would give us a representative Virginia adminis- 
tration. But I look upon you as holding your office by 
false returns, secured through false excitement, false preju- 
dice, and corrupt practices. You personally would not 
do the things which you know, as well as I do, were done 
in your behalf. Yet you accept the fruit. It makes little 
practical difference, when Fitzhugh Lee is chosen. The 
scoundrels who planned and.perpetrated these returns for 
you did so because in the past it has been customary to 
select gentlemen of prominence to catch popular support, 
and they have not yet fully realised how unnecessary that 
is with their methods. Popular support has nothing to 
do with it any more. They might, if they had chosen, 
have returned old Massey elected as easily as they did you. 
How long, think you, will it take them to find out they may 
steal for their own benefit? And when they do find it out, 
what will become of you? ‘They are not hero-worshippers 
or philanthropists. ‘They are thieves, and like all thieves 
will soon learn to steal for themselves. Then they will not 
be conjured by the name of Lee any longer. You have 
lent the prestige of an honoured name to political prosti- 
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tution which will soon drive gentlemen out of Virginia 
politics and fill the offices with political corruptionists. 
You will be another Acteon eaten by his own dogs. ‘That, 
however, is as nothing compared with the corruption 
which will lower the dignity and influence of the State, 
and the character of her public men. 

Fitzhugh Lee grew indignant and told Carrington that 
he was talking nonsense and was only soured and embit- 
tered by defeat. 

Nor did he believe Carrington when he replied that per- 
sonally it would not affect him, because he had fully 
resolved to leave the State. 

Fifteen years later Carrington met Lee in the new home 

of the Carringtons. ‘Their meeting was friendly. 
. Lee told him how he had then been recently defeated for 
the Senate, and who had beaten him. The insignificant 
product of his own election methods had laid the great 
name of Lee low in the dust politically. He was once 
more a soldier, appointed, too, by a Republican President. 
Where would he have been if he had depended for a liveli- 
hood on the white man’s party ? 

“Do you know what those rascals said about me, 
Powhy ?”’ said Fitz, his ruddy face beaming over the glass 
of Burgundy which he lifted to his lips. “ Why, sir, they 
said I was ‘played out’; said they ought to have a ‘live 
man’; said I was a broken-down thoroughbred, worth- 
less for work, expensive to keep, and too valuable to kill; 
and Lord knows what would have become of me but for 
the Spanish war.” 

Throwing his head back, he laughed heartily, for war 
suited Fitz and things were coming his way once more, 
even if they did come from the Republicans. 

Carrington never once alluded to the fable of Actzon. 
How could he? The jolly laughter of Fitz Lee sounded 
like the welcome echo of those brave old days when they 
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were campaigning together on the Rapidan—a thousand 
years ago, as it seemed to the old exile. 
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Vote of Sixteen Counties in Vir- | Males of Voting Age Vote of 1885 for 
ginia in the Gubernatorial Elec- Governor 

tion of 1885 White Black Rep. Dem. 
I. 1,074 391 925 723 
2. 1,034 43 530 519 
3. od 1,036 5 393 412 
Ae PUOV Gta stsnisnc ccieeeces saeg 2o¢ 2.421 224 1,395 868 
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Gn Montgomery oc. cseene cence 2,664 768 1,429 15398 
7 5 1,973 224 1,258 1,166 
8. 5,871 664 2,950 25937 
oh 2,593 221 1,408 1,390 
10. 4 ore 3,231 129 1,732 1,485 
11. Tazewell....... AE ASCO 2,253 337 1,974 1,042 
ERA AUCR se ce santenis ovens Pearatcateielaie 2,826 140 1,303 1,440 
Eepnenandoalis « osedee ccs scene 4,019 226 2,011 2,104 
RAMU SRAM OFA on wy ess wince cciesni 1,323 351 859 670 
SEAS MA CSR BS SERRA A ec 1,490 17 595 666 
ROMAN Ville oeeecnecesuiaceeeesc 2,512 565 1,473 1,531 
371370 4,391 20,739 18,855 








Norz.—Of 41,761 voters, 37,370 white and 4,391 blacks—less than xx per cent. 
amie Republican majority, 1884—whole Democratic vote returned but 50 per cent. of 
white vote. 
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Vote of Seven Counties in Vir- | Males of Voting Age CG 
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tion of 1885 Blacks | Whites Dem. Rep. 
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11,357 8,760 10,223 8,708 











Notz.—In seven counties casting 20,117 votes the blacks had 2,597 majority, and 
18,931 votes returned. The vote returned for the Democrats gave them 1,463 more votes 
than there were white males in the district, and the Republicans 2,649 less than there 
were blacks, The majority returned for the Democrats was 1,515. 


CHAPTER XX 


“Adieu, adieu, my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue.” 

THE staunch steamer Old Dominion, bound for New 
York, pointed her head seaward between the Virginia 
Capes as she cleft the billows of the long swell coming in 
from the Atlantic. Far behind her stretched her self- 
made ocean pathway, and the lights of Fortress Monroe 
twinkled and blinked above the dancing waves. “Eyes 
of Ocean” sparkled to starboard and to port, in the gather- 
ing gloom, from the seaward lighthouses on Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles. A harvest moon lit up the waters of 
the Chesapeake, and here and there a sail half in shadow, 
half in vivid moonlight, was still visible in the gloaming. 

Carrington sat upon the promenade deck alone, watch- 
ing the fast-fading shores, every foot of which he knew and 
loved so well. He had taken the final step, so long con- 
sidered and debated in his home. He had determined to 
leave Virginia and abandon the long struggle which now 
seemed hopeless. If only his own happiness had been 
involved, he would have fought on in the battle, although 
it did seem desperate. But he realised that he owed 
obligations to a wife who had been so true to him and was 
so unhappy, and to his children. He was unwilling to 
see them grow up in the atmosphere of hate, vindictive- 
ness, race prejudice, and provincialism, by which they 
were surrounded. Not that he and Edith and the chil- 
dren did not have many loyal and devoted friends in Vir- 
ginia—they did—parting with them was the thing that 
made the wrench so hard. But the power of a few to 
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destroy the happiness of many was not different, in the 
social life of the place, from what it is in all situations; and 
the Carringtons had been subjected to it until it was un- 
bearable. 

Scarcely a day passed that something did not happen 
to emphasise, to one or other of them, the petty malignity 
of political hate. It had gone on and on, until of late it 
had extended to personal aspersions and reflections upon 
Carrington and his family, which were sure to produce in 
time results more serious than had yet occurred. He 
knew this and felt it, and was anxious to avoid it for his 
own sake as well as for the sake of those he loved best. 

The death of Edith’s father, his best friend, had hastened 
his resolve. In his last talk with Pennington, his father-in- 
law said gently and without any show of bitterness, “I 
think I prefer to be buried in my old home. There is 
much that is lovable in the Virginians, but they have never 
quite taken me to their hearts. They are a kind but a 
peculiar people. To ever become one of them, one must 
not only think but must love and hate their way. Per- 
haps the fault is mine, but I hardly think so. The fact is 
fatal to the future growth of the community.” 

Changing himself upon his pillows, he bade Powhatan 
draw near to him, and taking his hand in his, almost whis- 
pered the remainder of what he had to say. “Old fellow!” 
said he, with a sweet smile of tenderness such as had often 
passed between them, “I am going fast. You will miss 
me, I know, for I have loved you well. You have been 
more than I hoped for to me and mine. I thank you for 
being a kind and true husband to Edith; a good father 
to my grandchildren; a considerate, loyal friend to me. 
Above all, I respect you for having the courage of your 
convictions. All I have I have left to you and Edith. 
You will be comfortable. Thank God for so much. But 
that is not everything. I know your sentiments about 
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Virginia. ‘They are natural and creditable. But what I 
wish to venture to suggest at parting is that, in view of 
everything, it may be well to leave here, if only for a little 
while. You are not happy here. Edith is wretched and 
filled with constant apprehension. Another place in 
which to rear your children is most desirable, if you can 
but reconcile yourself to the change. Even I have felt 
apprehensive of what might happen to you at any time in 
the embittered state of public sentiment. You cannot 
always control yourself, or the situation in which you may 
find yourself. As I have lain here thinking, thinking, 
thinking, the wisdom and hard sense of Judge A 





s 
advice has come back to me over and over again. Powhy, 
you have neither the men nor the material at your back 
to overcome the odds against you. Do not act precipi- 
tately. ‘Think of this when I am gone.” 

And Powhatan did think of it. Some months after 
they had buried Henry Pennington at Princeton, the 
change came, just as Pennington hoped it might. Clients 
of Carrington who saw the situation and appreciated his 
abilities, offered him a flattering opening in New York, 
and he yielded to the combined entreaties of themselves 
and Edith and the dictates of common sense. 

The announcement of their intention to leave Virginia 
elicited from their many friends gratifying expressions 
of regret. Even many persons who had opposed them 
politically joined in these kind assurances. Indeed, every- 
body was kind except politicians and newspapers of the 
opposition who gave them a ‘‘joy go with you and peace 
behind you”’ good-bye, characteristic of their doctrine of 
hate. 

Edith and Powhatan spent several days paying fare- 
well visits to many kind old friends who had known them 
from their childhood; who had never permitted the ex- 
citement of political differences to come between them, 
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and who parted from them with tears and best wishes for 
their future. “TI shall miss you sorely, Powhy, for none 
of these young fellows are half so careful or industrious as 
you are. Still, you are right to go.” The old Judge said 
this and in his heart was rejoiced, for he saw no future for 
his friend in Virginia. 

When the hour of departure came at last the Carringtons 
found flowers in their stateroom, and many friends assem- 
bled at the steamer to bid them adieu. There were smiles 
and tears and hand-shakings of farewell, and the curtain 
fell upon their Virginia citizenship. 

Carrington was not a man to change a resolution once. 
deliberately formed; but that fact did not lessen the pain 
of parting. It was greater to-night than it ever had been 
before. Sometimes he almost reproached himself for a 
cowardly abandonment of a public duty. Then he would 
console himself with the truth of the old Judge’s advice, 
and the happier outlook for his wife and children, even 
though he did sacrifice himself. ‘There was no hope,” 
he would mutter to himself. “The odds were too heavy. 
Men cannot move a mountain with a bodkin. Even if 
I had remained I would have been killed myself or would 
have killed somebody in the excited state of feeling 
existing there. It is hard to decide which would have been 
the worse. And either would have been as bad as could 
be for Edith and the children. Thank God, they will 
see and hear no more of it. The children will grow up 
knowing something else than ‘the South’; they will not 
see and hear and eat and drink and smell race prejudice 
and sectional prejudice; they will glory in old Virginia 
as she was, without knowing what she is. I shall be happy 
in my new occupations and forget the bitterness of these 
last few years.” 

Out of the darkness came a voice from one he did not 
know was near him, so silently had Edith stolen up. ‘‘Oh! 
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Powhatan,” said she, “if you only knew the sense of re- 
turning freedom which comes to me to-night! Much as 
I love you, and hard as I have tried to conceal it, my life 
of late, since you became a Republican, has been filled 
with insult, bitterness and fear. I feel that in taking us 
to live in New York, the Lord is leading us out of ‘the 
land of Egypt and the house of bondage.’” 

“Hush, Edith!”’ echoed her husband. ‘Don’t talk 
that way to-night—I know how you have suffered. But 
I love Virginia and her people and it almost breaks my 
heart to leave there. It is not all her people—it is only 
a few who do these things. Don’t blame them all.” 

Edith drew close to him, held his hand, and shook her 
head, exclaiming, “It may be so, but, if they be only a few, 
they are the noisiest and most aggressive few in all the 
world. Pity it is they cannot be quelled and quieted, for 
they have driven from the State, since the war ended, 
enough people and enough wealth to repair all the losses 
she sustained by the war.” 

At that time the people who do these things had not been 
described as leopards, nor had their unchangeable spots 
been pointed out by short-sighted panegyrists of their 
virtues. But Edith had heard the leopard’s midnight 
scream; had seen his stealthy, vindictive nature, and felt 
his cruel claws. She knew how dark and indelible his 
spots were; that they were very dark, and that he was a 
beast without much brains, of infinite malignity, without 
the power to change his nature. She had also seen the 
Ethiopian and knew that he could not change his skin. 
Between the two she found little to choose. She thanked 
God that henceforth she would not be compelled to make 
her choice. For neither was to her liking. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Many years have passed since the Carringtons became 
residents of the great metropolis. 

In a sweet home, overlooking the Hudson, they have 
lived and reared their family, and the once lithe, buoyant 
Edith has become a comfortable-looking, white-haired 
matron. 

Their home, far away though it be, is as distinctly 
Virginian as if a bit of the old soil, with everything upon 
it, had been transplanted bodily to New York. Black 
domestics serve them; not the ashen travesties of the 
race who have lived in the North until all the grease is 
gone out of their skins, and they look unhealthy, say, 
“T guess,” and feel it necessary to be insolent in order 
to assert themselves; but real Virginia darkies who 
have been in their house, and of it, for years, and who feel 
affectionate interest in every member of the household 
from “‘Misedith,’ the queen, to the youngest baby 
grandchild. 

The house is filled with the old furniture and paintings, 
silver and glassware, from Grandma Carrington’s, giving 
it character and individuality which make it the envy of 
. Inany a more prosperous visitor. ‘The portrait of the Con- 
federate Colonel in his uniform looks down upon them 
from the wall, as complacently as if he had died in defence 
of New York harbour. 

Inside their portals one almost forgets that he is in the 
land of Hendrik Hudson instead of the dominion of John 
Smith. 

And so it is in many a home North, East and West, to 
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which the Virginians have wandered since her great dis- 
asters. 

If something should some day happen whereby a grand 
assembly might be sounded, bringing Virginia’s scattered 
sons and daughters once more together on her soil, what 
a splendid array of her truant children would be revealed 
to the wondering eyes of the Old Commonwealth! 

And who shall say that, however happy or prosperous 
they may be elsewhere, they would not all be happier there ? 
For, of all people in the world, who else are so touched by 
the sentiments of “Home, Sweet Home”? Who else, 
wherever or for whatsoever cause they may have roamed, 
so cling to the hope that they will once more return to the 
old nest? What other race is there in which the past so 
lingers as a reality, and will linger on until tired hearts 
cease beating and affection is blotted out by death? 

In her life, “far from the madding crowd” of Southern 
politics, much of the bitterness of those old days has passed 
from Edith’s loving heart. 

The howling mobs—the scurrilous abuse of her husband 
—the libelous editorials—the duels—the daily, hourly fear 
of violence—the forked lightnings of political wrath play- 
ing so dangerously about her flaxen head—are forgotten. 
She only remembers now the beautiful climate, the flowers, 
the greater freedom of her life in a provincial place; the 
dear old friends who were so good to her; the pleasant 
things of her early life. She has found companionship too 
in the Southern Colony, for, while the Southerners are for 
the most part still politically opposed, they do not, as a 
rule, bring their Southern rancours to New York. Edith 
is popular with them, and, strange to say, regarded as a 
Southerner by Northern people just. as Southerners 
regarded her as a Northern woman. Among these 
Northern people, too, she has found many generous, noble 
friends between whom and herself the warmest attach- 
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ments have sprung up. But much as she loves them, 
there is no denying that she misses now and then the 
intimate and close companionship of those early friend- 
ships formed in youth in dear old Virginia. The children 
are all grown. ‘The boy who was the baby when they 
left Virginia is six feet tall, and he is still the baby. 

One day he came home from school and said his teacher 
insisted that he should pronounce his father’s name 
Pow-hat-tan, because Manhattan is pronounced that way. 
Powhatan laughed and said, “Your teacher is probably 
a ‘Tipperary’ Indian, who does not know that the Northern 
Indians placed their emphasis on the middle syllable and 
the Southern Indians placed it on the last. Man-hat-tan 
is right, so is Powha-ian.” 

Young Powhatan is in the army. After graduation at 
West Point, and service in Cuba, Luzon, China and 
Samar, he is now a field officer in his regiment. For 
“ Auld Lang Syne” the younger boys were sent to Virginia’s 
great Military Institute. The Carringtons searched 
through the Northern schools in vain for a better than that 
Spartan model. Then the boys studied law in New York, 
and, after they gained their diplomas, one remained with 
his father and the other sought his fortune in the West. 
Some of their children have married, and grandchildren 
have begun to blossom on the branches of the family tree. 
“Old Powhatan,” as he is now called, has become, to 
outward appearance, a cosmopolite. Years of professional 
and social life in New York have obliterated the last trace 
of Southern provincialism. Scrupulously dressed, with 
snow-white locks and beard of formal cut and patrician 
features, his tall, erect bearing would suggest to the 
stranger disposed to speculate upon his antecedents that 
he was a retired army officer of high rank, most likely 
English. 

New York has been generous in her recognition of his 
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ability, and few men are better known at her bar, and in 
her never-ending hospitalities, than “Colonel” Carrington, 
as the newspapers persist in calling him. 

Now and then the “Colonel” says something in the 
trial of a cause, or at a banquet, or in a speech or interview 
which catches the public ear with its wit, its satire, or its 
eloquence. New Yorkers like the thought which comes 
quick and hot, and, upon occasion, the Colonel has 
supplied the want, until they listen for what he has to say. 

“How in thunder have I become a Colonel?” he asks 
occasionally. “The highest rank I ever had was ‘Second 
Lieutenant’ in the Provisional Army of the Confederate 
States of America, deceased. Give me my true title if I 
must have one. The North seems to have captured the 
right of making Colonels and Generals, along with 
‘Dixie’ and everything else we had.” 

His attitude in politics is generally known and under- 
stood. He is member of several of the most exclusive 
clubs, and has an extensive acquaintance. Sometimes he 

sees, too, for himself, that every New Yorker is not a 
~ Solomon—for, like all other places, she has her fair pro- 
portion of amiable idiots. One night he strolled into his 
club. A group of men observed him as he passed. One 
of them remarked, “‘I like that fellow. He is about as 
independent as any man I have ever seen.” Answering 
some inquiry the speaker briefly outlined Carrington’s 
career and added, ‘‘ He washed his hands of those Southern 
Bourbons and made his home in New York. I do not 
know any Northern man who has sounder or more liberal 
views. It takes courage to abandon a cause in which 
one’s neighbours and friends are all embarked, and in- 
telligence to see the right under such conditions.” 

One of his auditors was much impressed by his enco- 
miums upon Carrington and decided that he would like 
to meet him. Accordingly, in a little while they met. 
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“Aw, Colonel, I am so vewy glad to meet you,” said the 
poll-parrot little idiot, smiling and bowing graciously. 
“T always like to meet a bwave man. And bwavery does 
not consist simply of physical courage. Nothing is 
bwaver than acknowledging one is wrong, and I under- 
stand you are that sort, ye know. My people were all vewy 
ardent Union men and Republicans. I was too young 
- myself, but I always had a gweat prejudice against Rebels, 
and when I heard that you had been a Rebel and saw 
your error and deserted to the Union cause, I said, ‘There 
is a bwave man and I want to meet him!’ It takes 
courage to do a thing like that.” 

As this remarkable conversation unfolded itself Car- 
rington grew more and more indignant. “Shall I knock 
him down?” was his first thought. “No. He’s not the 
kind to knock down,” was his next thought, as it dawned 
upon him that the man was a fool. “He is not even worth 
an explanation.” He would have turned away in disgust, 
but the man who introduced the idiot had heard the con- 
versation and tried to explain to the speaker the difference 
between deserting the Confederate cause during the war 
and refusing to be a Bourbon after the war. 

“Oh! Oh! I see—I see. Quite so! Indeed!”’ etc., 
said the idiot. But he did not see it any more than does a 
Southern Bourbon, and Carrington has to accept the fact 
that there are fools both North and South who either will 
not or cannot understand him. 

The joke was too good to be kept, and one of his friends 
in the club told it on him afterward in a company of his 
friends. Carrington laughed heartily, but confessed that 
too many people thought so to make him think it very 
funny. 

“Tt is one of those jokes,” said he, “like that upon 
Henry Irving at the Actors’ Club. Harry Dixie gave, in 
Irving’s presence, an inimitable travesty of Irving’s 
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acting. The others present were convulsed; Irving 
watched Dixie intently, with a sickly smile. ‘The thing 
was so ludicrously suggestive of himself he could: not get 
mad.” 

“Do you like it, Irving?” whispered Horace Porter. 
The actor turned his eyes toward him with a pitiful look 
and tried to smile. Then he drawled, “Ha! ha! I say I 
.do. But (shaking his head) I don’t.” 

Carrington has never amounted to much in New York 
politics. Things are altogether different there from 
what they were at home. The individual cannot make 
much impression outside of the machine, and the machine 
don’t want anybody unless he is loyal to the Boss. 

Three great machines, run by “ professionals,’ monop- 
olise politics, while the people are making money. ‘They 
are the closest of corporations which control all nomina- 
tions and elections, save now and then, when the people 
get tired of their corruption and take time to rise up and 
smash them. Now and then, too, some independent 
popular aggressive fellow, like Roosevelt, comes along and 
makes them take him whether they want him or not. At 
other times, the only men who have a show are the pro- 
fessional machine men, or the rich fellows who come 
along and pay well for a ride on the machine. And such 
“professionals!””—conscienceless corruptionists, to whom 
politics is a business by which to get rich quickly. Two 
State and one city machines, dominated by their “Toms,” 
and “ Dicks,” and “ Daves,” and “Charlies,” and “Pats” — 
all for hire to the highest bidder and ready to fight each 
other, or to combine with each other for common plunder- 
ing, as occasion may demand. All ready to massacre any- 
body who does not acknowledge the “organisation,” 
which is synonymous with being subservient to the big 
Boss and to all his little bosses, down to the unit of the 
polling-place. No boss has ever seen promising material 
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for a boot-lick in Carrington, so they have let him alone. 
Once they felt his pulse about a Congressional nomination 
in a district in which he was likely to be beaten. He 
knew just how much money they wanted and how little 
sincerity accompanied their tender. He laughed in their 
faces and declined. “Go catch some little boy,” said he. 
“T’m too old a bird to be caught with that chaff.” 

Every political deal in New York is a trade of something 
for something, and as political preferment in New York 
is rarely based upon principle or merit, Carrington has let 
local politics alone, and attended to his business. 

Yet he has never lost his interest in national politics, or 
ceased to hope for better conditions in the South. The 
course of events in his old home has distressed him deeply. 
Vainly he has tried to shut his eyes to it, and has even gone 
so far as never to see or read a Virginia newspaper. 

But this has not altogether shut out from him a knowl- 
edge of the doings of the vindictive pigmies who are 
masquerading there in the liveries of departed greatness— 
the tom-tits trying to poise and sweep like eagles; the 
jackals vainly imitating the lion’s roar; the guinea- 
pigs hoping to have themselves mistaken for grisly 
bears. When he sees and hears of them he contemptu- 
ously quotes the Spanish proverb, “Among the blind, the 
one-eyed are kings.” 

When the craze of Bryanism began and he saw the con- 
servative elements of the country, regardless of party, 
ranging themselves against nonsense, empiricism, and the 
demagogue, his hope for Virginia somewhat revived. 
“Watch her! You'll see her spurn the anarchy and dis- 
honesty of Bryanism. Even the pride of Bourbonism 
will save her from that disgrace.” But it did not. The 
false leaders who had retarded and dwarfed her so long 
dragged her down into the mire of a policy which the world 
pronounced insane, and left her in degraded defeat with 
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no companions but a solid South and a few Western 
mining camps. 

In his agony he cried out “Great God! To think that 
the home of Washington and Marshall, the land for which 
my father died and for which my own blood was shed, 
should be subjected to this humiliation! 

“¢QOh! Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not. 

“¢ Behold your house is left unto you desolate.’ ” 

“Don’t worry so about it, Powhatan,” pleaded Edith, 
“you have left them. ‘The responsibility is not upon you. 
They tell you all the time that it is none of your business. 
Take them at their word.” 

“Yes, I know,” he would answer, “but if you only knew 
how Virginia has seemed to me in the past, you would 
realise my sense of degradation at her present.” 

Then came the Spanish War—whirled in so rapidly 
that men had not much time to think; and the trains came 
puffing southward from the Army posts on the Canadian 
frontier filled with regulars bound for Tampa. Little 
Powhatan passed through with his regiment, looking every 
inch a soldier in his new Khaki uniform, and Edith’s heart 
was full of fear. 

After they had caught a glimpse of him at Weehawken, 
she found her husband squared away before his father’s 
portrait. He had half a mind to go himself. He was 
wondering whether if he planted his cavalry guidon once 
more in the Valley of the Shenandoah, the sons of Jeb 
Stuart’s veterans would rally to it and back him with a 
squadron. 

He was caught red-handed. By this time Edith knew 
him better than he knew himself. ‘‘ Why, you old rascal!” 
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she exclaimed, shaking a warning forefinger and laughing 
in his face, “I have caught you! As sure as I stand here, 
you are thinking that you’d like to go to war yourself. 
And if you say one word about it [ll have you put into a 
strait-jacket. One boy is gone, and I’m so frightened 
about two others I dare not speak. Can you not see them 
straining to go, like greyhounds in a leash? Don’t be 
foolish, Powhy. There.” 

And Powhatan looked sheepish and guilty and gave it 
up, for her sake. 

One day at dinner-time Wythe, their second son, came 
home. He was a steady, quiet fellow, now in his father’s 
office. In his hand was the account of Dewey’s victory. 

After their graduation at the Military Institute, he and 
his younger brother Beverley had gone back to civil life 
quietly enough. But when the war bugles sounded and 
the American guns began to roar, and young Powhatan 
went by, on his way to battle, that settled it. Chains 
would not have held them back. At the dinner-table, in 
his quiet way, Wythe announced, “We are going!” 

“Who are going? “Going where?” almost gasped his 
mother, already deeply agitated over young Powhatan’s 
departure for Cuba. 

“Beverley and I are going,” said the boy firmly. “I 
wired him to-day to come East, and we will raise a com- 
pany. He starts for home to-morrow.” Vainly the good 
woman pleaded with her son. 

He answered her doggedly. “If you did not expect us 
to fight, why did you give us a military education ?” 

“Powhatan! Do you hear that? Why are you sitting 
there as if you had no heart or tongue? I command you to 
stop this folly.” Mrs. Carrington was nearly beside her- 
self. But Powhatan was cool and uttered no remonstrance. 
Truth is he was proud of the spirit of his boys. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” moaned Mrs. Carrington. “You 
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Virginians are only half civilised. You love fighting, 
better than peace. What will become of us?” 

But Mrs. Carrington soon found out that protests were 
vain and, sensible woman that she was, accepted the 
inevitable. Father and son were in Washington within 
the next twenty-four hours, in General Miles’ office. 
‘Miles offered Carrington a Brigadier-General’s com- 
mission, but Edith had guarded that point. Wythe 
Carrington returned to New York in time to meet his 
brother Bev, with authority to recruit a company in the 
United States Volunteers. The regiment was to be 
recruited from Virginia and several other States, and the 
boys started for their recruiting station. ‘Three days later 
their father shipped them seventy husky recruits by 
steamer from New York, and the rather dilatory Virginians 
wondered how the company grew so fast and was the first 
ready to be mustered in. 

“One feature of the war delights me,” said Carrington 
to Edith. ‘This will do more to reconcile antagonisms 
between North and South than everything that has hap- 
pened since the Civil War.” 

He was right in that. The war was popular in the 
South, and the Southerners came forward joyously to 
fight for the Union. “‘ Well, that is good!” said Carrington 
one day, reading in the newspaper how the States had 
responded. “The Virginians after all their pretended 
aversion to negro domination have furnished a command 
of negroes to fill her quota.” 

“Oh! They have never hesitated to make the negro 
bear their burdens for them, Powhy. Wait until it comes 
to sharing the reward; then you'll see the fun.” Mrs. 
Carrington was becoming satirical in her old age. 

Then something happened to make Powhatan Carring- 
ton realise that if the Spanish War had made Bourbonism 
forget its grudge against the Government, it had not for- 
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gotten him. It was so mean, so characteristic of the 
patient watch and vigil long of Bourbon malice, that it 
made him furious for a time. The boys wrote home that, 
although their company was among the first to be mustered 
in, their commissions were delayed and they could not 
understand the cause; that other officers who were their 
juniors were being commissioned and that they were 
losing rank by the delay. 

Carrington, who was keen when his boys’ advancement 
was involved, did not trust to correspondence, but went 
to Washington himself. There he found that certain 
Virginia representatives who were his old political ad- 
versaries had blocked the confirmation of his son’s 
appointment upon the pretext that as their company was 
recruited in Virginia its officers should be Virginians, and 
that the Carrington boys were not Virginians, but New 
Yorkers. 

Both were born in Virginia, of Virginia parents; both 
were graduates of the Virginia Military Institute, and the 
elder had been the highest officer in his class. ‘The regi- 
ment was a United States regiment, recruited in several 
States, and this particular company had been recruited, in 
fact, in New York. Yet, to gratify an old political grudge, 
this pretext was resorted to. At the same time, the men 
who did it were having their own sons, who had no military 
fitness, appointed to a United States regiment recruited in 
another State. What Carrington said to them about their 
chivalry and interest in Virginians, and in old Confederate 
comrades and all that, had better not be written. What 
Edith said when she heard it was: 

“T am not surprised. I know the Bourbon politicians 
better than you. They have not one spark of generosity 
or magnanimity in them. ‘Take the hate out of them and 
they are hollow shells. They hate you from the bottom 
of their hearts, because you know them and expose them. 
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There is no meanness, no hypocrisy, no traducement, no 
petty injury of hate to which some of them would not 
stoop, and even their present pretence of loyalty is treachery 
at heart.” 

Carrington presented his grievance to the good kind 
President who redressed it as best he could, but the boys 
lost their rank and Wythe was junior Captain by the 
trick. But “time makes all things even.” The regiment 
marched away beyond the influence of politics. A pro- 
fessional soldier commanded it, to whom his officers 
were strangers, save as they made themselves known by 
intrinsic worth. In time a vacancy in a Majority occurred, 
and Colonel recommended Capt. Wythe Carrington ° 
to fill it, as the best line officer in the regiment, over the 
heads of all his seniors. 

So when the regiment, after some months of service in 
Cuba, marched through Washington to be mustered out, 
Bourbon malice, which would have struck at a patriotic 
youth to gratify an old grudge against his father, saw 
itself thwarted; for Major Carrington rode at the head 
of his battalion. 

“How do men like that wield such influence with a 
Republican administration which they hate and traduce ?” 
asked Edith almost petulantly. 

Powhatan shook his head. “I do not know. It is one 
of the mysteries of politics.” 

Then came the brave days of Guantanamo, and Siboney, 
of Las Guasimas, and San Juan Hill, El Caney, and 
Santiago. 

“We sail to-day from Tampa,” was the message wired 
by young Powhatan. 

“Kent’s division is landing at Siboney,” was the next 
announcement. ‘That same day old Powhatan, in his 
office, tore open a scribbled note from his boy, written 
from the troop-ship at Tampa. _ It said, “I shall remember 
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you, and the old portrait over the mantel, and the sword 
beneath it, and do my best. Good-bye.” 

The early days of July were bright and clear and hot; 
and by night the full moon rode high in the heavens, 
making the Hudson look like burnished silver, save where 
it was lost in the shadows of the distant palisades. Pow- 
hatan and Edith sat side by side in their chamber, watching 
from their windows the placid beauty of the scene, and 
wondering what that moon was looking down upon in 
Cuba. He held her hand and sought by every soothing 
device to lessen the agony of her apprehensions. The 
fierce assault upon Santiago had begun. Although the 
fighting was thousands of miles away, the telegraph kept 
them advised of its progress almost as quickly as old 
Grandmother Carrington, forty-five years before, had 
known the results about Richmond, when the sound of 
the guns shook the windows of her home. A private wire 
from the Central Office in New York gave them the latest 
bulletins. 

As soon as the newsboys down town began to cry an- 
nouncements of the-battle, Carrington hurried home to 
comfort Edith. He found her devouring the first mes- 
sages which told of the advance of the Americans to the 
river, and the deadly fire of the Spaniards upon our moving 
columns. ‘‘Grimes’ battery has gone into action.” 
“Kent’s division leads the attack.” 

That meant that her first-born stood bare-headed in 
the battle-blast. 

“The American troops are massing in the valley for a 
general assault.” : 

“Lawton on the right. Kent on the left. Wheeler in 
the centre.” 

“Our advance is steady, but the Spanish fire is deadly.” 

“General Wykoff is killed.” 

“Colonel Liscomb, who succeeded him, is wounded.” 
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“Colonel Worth, who succeeded Liscomb, is wounded.” 

“The Americans have captured the whole outer line 
of Spanish works. Our left under Kent is within seven 
hundred yards of the inner defences. The assault will 
be renewed at daybreak. The American loss is severe 
and estimated at 2,000. Lists of casualties will follow 
promptly.” 

Night had come. There was a long silence on the 
ticker. The only answer to anxious inquiries was: 
“An interruption has occurred upon the line. Nothing 
more to-night.” 

And Edith sat there, with pale face and close-pressed 
lips, powerless. She envied the cold, bright moon, for it 
was looking down upon the battle-field and knew the 
truth. 

“Oh! the agony of this suspense,” she moaned. “ Any- 
thing would be more endurable. To think of your dear 
old grandmother enduring a life like this for four long 
years, and living through it. When I remember how she 
stood it all I think of her as a saint in heaven.” 

Powhatan was thinking of the same thing. “Edith,” 
said he softly, “she was brave. Not more so, however, 
than you have always been. The power to endure is the 
noblest of all, and hope is its strongest ally. Let us never 
anticipate disaster. Remember that no news is good 
news. ‘Tidings of trouble fly swiftly.” 

“Yes, I know. But what can philosophy do for pain 
like this?” 

Then with a sob she tried to reconcile herself to it all 
by saying, “But it would have broken his little heart if 
he had not been there.” She buried her head upon her 
husband’s breast and wept the tears which bring relief. 
In one moment thinking of her boy’s soldier aspirations 
from the day he was born, in the next shuddering at the 
thought that the cruel moon might even then be peeping 
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into his cold dead face among the tall grass upon the 
slopes of Santiago. Long after she had sobbed herself to 
sleep, Powhatan Carrington sat in his library watching 
the jaunty picture of his soldier boy, and wondering 
with aching heart in spite of all philosophy, whether he 
was dead or alive. Dear as was the boy to him, not 
once did he regret the sacrifice, if it was made. “Through 
many generations we have fought for our country,” he 
said to himself. “We ought not to fail her now. The 
Stars and Stripes are as dear to his father and to him as 
the stars and bars were to you and your son, Colonel!” 
Saying that he gravely arose, saluted the Colonel’s por- 
trait, and retired, comforted by his communing with the 
gallant dead. 

Next day a telegram came from the War Department. 
It was ominous. They opened it with trembling hands, 
for the Department has no business with civilians save 
to tell them that soldier so-and-so who gave the name 
of civilian so-and-so as his nearest relative, to be advised 
in time of trouble, was killed or wounded at so-and-so. 
But this was nothing of the kind. A dear old friend who 
loved them and who loved their boy had spent hours at 
the War Department and flashed the news of their son’s 
safety as soon as it came. “The Brigade, including 
your boy’s regiment, greatly distinguished itself. Pow- 
hatan safe. Conspicuously brave and mentioned in 
orders. Brigade relieved from the trenches and resting 
behind San Juan Hill.” 

None but those who have felt the reaction from such 
strains can know the relief of this announcement. ‘Then it 
was the Colonel’s time to weep, and holding Edith in his 
arms they shed tears of joy together. The distant warrior 
would have been disgusted if he had heard himself referred 
to as a “dear little thing.” Carrington hurried to his 
office to meet clients who were impatient at his long 
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absence. Edith put on her bonnet and started forth to 
share her joy with those she loved. 

The details of the battle now began to pour in like a 
flood. Extra after extra contained the thrilling story and 
its illustrations, and the public bought them as fast as they 
came, no matter how often they repeated the same inci- 
dents. There were pictures of Shafter and Kent, Wheeler 
and Lawton; Wykoff, Teddy and his Rough Riders, and 
all the heroes. Of course, Carrington devoured them and 
took piles of papers home for Edith. A man whom he 
knew sitting next to him in the elevated railway was read- 
ing a flaming extra, partly printed in red. 

“Here’s a gallant chap and he has your name. Do you 
know him?” he said, passing him the paper which con- 
tained the picture of a swarthy giant of six feet or more, 
tearing away rods of Spanish entanglements under a hail 
of bullets. It was no more like Carrington’s little blond 
boy than an elephant is like a fawn. The picture made 
no impression on his father, but the heading told the tale 
of which the particulars were as yet unknown to him. 

“Lieutenant Powhatan Carrington, under a rain of 
bullets, rushes in advance of his men and drags away the 
Spanish obstructions.” 

It was all exaggerated and mock-heroic as the sensa- 
tional journal told it, but Powhatan’s heart swelled big 
within him at the thought that even in a young subaltern, 
among men of higher rank and greater age, the old blood 
had asserted itself in a crisis like this which called for men. 
There he was, sure enough, named among the bravest, 
along with Wykoff and Worth, Hawkins and Roosevelt 
Lawton, Wheeler, and the rest, and the hearts of his 
parents once more swelled with joy that a man-child had 
in truth been born to them when little Powhatan had 
come. 


Three or four days afterward Powhatan Carrington 
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received from Richmond a clipping from a leading Bour- 
bon paper. His old Trooper Falcon cut it out and sent it. 
In his scrawling hand he had written on the margin: 

“They do sometimes admit that you are a Virginian, 
when it is their interest to do so.” The clipping ran: 

“A Young Virginia Hero.” It gave an account of 
young Powhatan’s exploit and the general praise it had 
elicited, and concluded by saying he was a Virginia boy, 
etc., and boasted of Virginia courage. 

His father took it home to his mother. She read it and 
said, “I’m afraid I do not appreciate it fully. It makes no 
reference to the fact that ostracism drove him away, or to 
the effort to rob his brothers of their commissions because 
they were not Virginians. And one would think he had 
no mother at ali. It is only mentioned to glorify them- 
selves.” . 

“Well, darling, don’t feel that way about it. Maybe 
it signalises a better and more generous feeling there.” 

“T’m not malicious,” she said, “‘but I have so long had 
to steel myself against their abuse, that their praise does 
not flatter me greatly.” 

“T must admit,” he answered, “that it does gratify me. 
Injustice and aspersion have never been so gross that they 
have not wounded me. It pleases me to know that our 
boy is still regarded as one of them. I shall live and die 
hoping that the time will come when our own people under- 
stand us better and feel differently toward us. ‘The masses 
do now. It is only the leaders who keep up the feeling to 
perpetuate their unworthy control.” He sighed, turned 
away, and pasted the extract in a scrap-book beside many 
bitter and ungenerous things which had been said about 
him, as a sort of leaven to a very heavy lump. 

Upon the ever-agitated question of the negro, the views 
of Carrington are a singular mean between the prejudices 
of the South and the impracticable sentimentality of the 
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North. He believes that Southerners are inflamed upon 
the question beyond reason, by excitement; that their 
excitement has been produced, to some extent, by the 
unwisdom of the Republicans; to some extent by their 
own folly, and insincere concessions at the outset; to some 
extent by foolish books; and to a large extent by the wicked 
designs of politicians who have found it an easy way of 
perpetuating their ignorant and short-sighted control. 

He does not question that it is a difficult problem, the 
solution of which is still a mystery to the wisest and most 
profound thinkers of our time; the difficulties of which 
seem to deepen as the opinions of the most thoughtful 
change from one side to the other, as the years go by. 

Carrington never has believed that the white race, in 
any American State, will ever tolerate a political condition 
which might result in the government of a considerable 
minority of whites by blacks. He believes this is as true 
of Massachusetts and Maine as of Mississippi or Alabama. 
True everywhere. Nor does it involve the question 
whether a negro is as good as, or better or worse than, a 
white man. ‘The basic fact is that the white race itself, 
whether it be better or worse than others, is the most 
dominant, imperious, selfish race in the world—that it 
has never consented, at any time, anywhere, to divide 
dominion with any other race, black, brown, or red; and 
that, whenever that issue has arisen, the white man has 
proved himself so stubborn and so cruel that he has either 
died before he would submit, or exterminated or sub- 
ordinated the race which has disputed his mastery or even 
sought to participate on equal terms in his control. 

The white race dominated every State in America before 
the great Civil War. 

The Northern people did not wage the war to establish 
black supremacy anywhere. They waged it to perpetuate 
the Union, and to restrict slavery within its then present 
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limits. A majority of the Northern people did not at the 
outset even advocate the abolition of slavery. The abo- 
litionists were a sect so small that they were insignificant. 
It was the “free-soilers’”’ who opposed the extension of 
slavery to the territories, but were willing to leave it undis- 
turbed where it was, who caused the slave States to attempt 
to secede. Mr. Lincoln himself denied that he was an 
abolitionist. When he did issue, during a doubtful strug- 
gle, an Emancipation Proclamation, he did not justify it 
otherwise than as the strongest war measure by which his 
enemies in arms might be weakened. In that aspect the 
united North hailed and approved it. War passions jus- 
tified it. ‘True, the abolition of slavery was bound to come, 
for the world had reached its period of civilisation when 
none but a slave-holder could convince himself that slavery 
was right. Not even the slave-holder would now have 
slavery back if he could get it. 

But humanity, and the purpose to recognise the negro 
thenceforth as a social or a political equal, were not the 
controlling influences which induced the act of Emancipa- 
tion. It was no sign whatever that the white masses of 
the North had changed their natures and given up their 
racial instincts and prejudices. They approved a stam- 
pede of the negroes from their masters as heartily as they 
would have done a stampede of Confederate cavalry 
horses from the troopers who needed them for war. It 
was a masterly war measure. But it no more followed 
as a necessary consequence that the masses of Northern 
whites intended to accept the social and political equality 
of the negro, than that they would have favoured the social 
and political equality of horses, if they, instead of the 
blacks, had been stampeded to injure the public enemy. 

The deed was done, and could only have been done, as a 
war measure. The war ended, the war passions which 
justified it subsided. Did the old race prejudices disap- 
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pear from the North? Had war so steeled their hearts 
against their white brethren in the South that a majority 
of the white men of the North had forgotten their racial 
affinities and were ready to place them under black domina- 
tion ? 

They not only had not, but the attempt to do so never 
would have been persisted in if the South had refused to 
accept the terms of Reconstruction. ‘The assassination 
of Lincoln and the bitterness of a few politicians in con- 
trol enabled them to force through the Constitutional 
amendments, but race prejudice was not dead; it never 
has been dead; and while war passions have disappeared, 
race prejudice still exists and is more manifest to-day 
in the North than it ever was before. 

Only one of the Constitutional amendments attempts 
to confer suffrage on the negro. The Thirteenth Amend- 
ment simply abolishes slavery. ‘The Fourteenth defines 
citizenship of the United States; forbids States from 
abridging the privileges and immunities of citizens and 
fixes a basis of representation of States in Congress, with 
power to reduce representation when any class of voters 
is deprived of suffrage. The Fifteenth Amendment is 
the only one which confers the right to vote and forbids 
the United States or any State from depriving a citizen of 
the United States of his right to vote on account of race 
or colour. 

But none of these amendments, nor the Reconstruction 
laws providing for the formation of Constitutions and their 
submission to the people, compelled the Southern States 
to accept Constitutions with provisions for unlimited 
negro suffrage in them, coupled with the pledge that it 
should not be curtailed. The people had the right to vote 
down such Constitutions and to reject them. They might 
have done so, certainly in Virginia, as easily as they 
adopted them. And if they had done so there was no 
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way in which they could have been forced upon the South- 
ern States. A military government might have continued 
for a time. But that was infinitely better than self- 
abasement. In a little while the white North, with its 
war passions subsided, would have seen the brave strug- 
gle of their white brethren to maintain white control 
honestly against black domination and would have rallied 
to them and prevented their being driven into the duplicity 
and evasion which followed their hypocritical surrender 
of a principle. 

It was here that Carrington parted with his former 
friends. Not because he was a negro worshipper but 
because he knew that negro suffrage never would exist 
honestly, and because he was an honest man, because he 
knew that if his people bravely held out against conditions 
to which no Northern community would have submitted, 
the North would shortly rally to them and sustain them, 
and save them from the folly and degradation of all those 
years in which they pretended to acquiesce in a political 
condition which neither the North nor the South at heart 
favoured, and which they were forced to escape from by 
a degrading system of lies and perjuries, and finally by a 
shameless repudiation of their plighted faith. And if 
they had held firm, they would have been succoured. The 
North sees the outrage of negro suffrage now. Prate 
about it as the politicians may and promise what they 
may, the Northern people have no more idea of insisting 
upon negro suffrage where white supremacy is endangered 
than have the people of the South. 

The North is heartily sick of the negro question. ‘The 
South has not hesitated to stultify itself and violate 
every pledge it gave. The States have called conven- 
tions under false pretences; framed constitutions with the 
boldly proclaimed purpose of eliminating the negro as a 
political factor, and knowing that they could not hope to 
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have them ratified by the present electorate, have “pro- 
claimed” them as boldly as South American usurpers. 
Now they are in full force. ‘The negro has invoked the 
aid of the Courts. It was right he should do so. His 
meanest foe ought not to begrudge him the right to have 
his status adjudicated. But the Courts have shunned the 
question as if it was leprosy. ‘They say, “Go to Congress. 
It is a political question.” ‘Then he has gone to Congress. 
It says to him, “Your rights involve too grave Constitu- 
tional questions to justify us in passing upon them. We 
must wait until the Courts have construed your right.” 
So he is a shuttle-cock between two battledores, hard hit 
by both, and in the air. 

Now it is proposed to inquire whether the States have 
excluded classes from voting, and if so to reduce their 
representation in Congress. What earthly good will that 
do to the negro? 

While all this is going on, race prejudice is growing 
more and more rampant, and the Northern whites, after 
seeing the Southern whites burn a few negroes at the stake, 
have found the sport too fascinating to resist it. The 
Northern air is dark with the smoke and the Northern 
sky glows with the light of bonfires of burning negroes. 
All this goes on while we are busy with the problem of 
benefiting half-savage blacks in the Orient. 

What is the negro doing all this while? He is 
deprived of his suffrage; yet he seems just as happy 
as if he had it. Would white men feel or act that 
way about it? He is crowded into jim-crow cars and 
appears to have very little malice about it. Would 
white men feel that way? What is he doing to show his 
real aspiration for, and his intrinsic fitness for, these rights 
which somebody else tried to give him and somebody else 
has tried to take away from him? Is he doing anything 
to assert himself, to protect himself, to defend himself, as 
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a white man similarly situated would do? Not one 
thing! And thereby he argues his cause against himself 
and convinces his friends as well as his foes that his case 
is hopeless. ‘There is but one militant black in all Amer- 
ica, Booker Washington, and he hardly a black. He is 
certainly a very shrewd and intelligent mulatto—prob- 
ably a most excellent and exemplary citizen. How great 
he is remains to be determined when he ceases being a 
passing “‘fad.”’ He is doing excellent work in his way, 
and surely has the faculty of interesting some amiable, 
rich, and well-meaning people in his work. He seems 
to be the only “winner” in his race, and that entitles him 
to careful and respectful mention; but to assume that 
Booker Washington’s work may solve the negro problem, 
or that education such as he is giving will more than touch 
the border of the tremendous issues of race still confront- 
ing the American people, is about like predicting that 
children playing on the shores of the Bay of Naples will 
one day climb to the summit of Vesuvius, fill up its crater 
with the sands in their little tin buckets, and prevent 
future eruptions of the great volcano. 

Why, the Southern men selected by these people on their 
educational boards are the very perpetrators of the vio- 
lence by which negroes are deprived of their political 
rights and are as rabid as lunatics against the Repub- 
licans for their real or supposed friendliness to the negro. 

Nothing but blithering, idiotic sentimentalism will 
find sense or comfort in these suggestions. 

While all this is going on, what is the North doing? 
Whatever else it may be doing, it is changing its views with 
great rapidity upon this negro question. 

Carrington’s well-known friendly feeling for the race 
often gives him opportunity to see and hear the feeling 
in the North. They talk to him. 

Not long since, in his own club, an aged citizen, whose 
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name is known throughout the nation as one of the first 
lawyers in America, one who was not only a free-soiler 
but an abolitionist, came and sat beside him. 

“Ah! Mr. Carrington,” said he, “I want to talk with 
you. What is to be the solution of this negro problem? 
Does it alarm you?” 

Carrington smilingly told him he had been alarmed so 
long that he thought he was recovering and feeling better. 
His friend proceeded: 

“T was an ardent abolitionist in my youth. I had never 
seen much of the negro and knew very little of him; but 
there was something so repulsive in the idea of one man 
owning the flesh and blood of another that I was an aboli- 
tionist. I have never regretted their enfranchisement, but 
it does seem to me that the bestowal of suffrage upon the 
negro was a great mistake. 

“Tt is, indeed, difficult to conceive how he can be free 
without a vote, but the thought of subjecting my own race 
to his political control is as repulsive to me as was the idea 
of slavery. Since the war ended I have been in the 
South a great deal and seen much of the negro. I know 
just what it means to give him a vote in communities 
where the white and black population is nearly evenly 
divided. It means ruin to the whites. I do not hate the 
negro. On the contrary, he amuses me and I, in a sense, 
like him. But I don’t want to be on terms of social 
or political equality with him. Ido not want to own him, 
but I do not want him to own me. If you ask me why, I . 
cannot tell you. But it is so. I cannot alter my nature. 
He is repulsive to me. That is the thing called race 
prejudice, and I confess I have it as strongly as 
anybody. If there was danger of negro control here 
I would resist it to the last. Negro nature, mental, 
moral, and physical is different from white nature. It 
seems to me coarser. He seems to me not to have the 
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same aspirations, or sense of right and wrong, mental or 
moral constitution, as my own race. His nature may 
even be better than ours. Still, he is different. He has 
a powerful pbysique and his needs are simple, but he has 
none of our intellectual aspirations, and no idea of truth- 
fulness or devotion to duty, or honesty or order on prin- 
ciple. And while he is amiable, I do not consider him 
grateful or reliable or of continuity of purpose. He does 
not even seem to cherish malice like the white man. Ina 
word, he is so different from the white that the idea of a 
white man living with him on terms of social and political 
equality, or being subjected to his control, seems to me 
preposterous!—a dream!—an impossibility! It would 
gall me into frenzy to live in such a State, and I believe I 
am not different from other white men. In fact, I see 
nothing but conflict from this attempt at equality. I hon- 
estly believe that, after all, slavery was the only condition 
in which the blacks could co-exist in harmony with the 
whites in this country. Any other condition must lead 
to unending conflict between the races, and the blacks. 
will be worsted.” 

“Novel doctrine for an abolitionist,” laughed Carring- 
ton,‘‘ and you are a little late reaching your conclusions. 
I have heard so much of that talk of late, in this very 
club, that I feel as if I was in the Sunny South. 

“You of course heard Elihu Root’s speech admitting that 
negro suffrage is a failure. You should have heard others 
in which the speakers said the Southerners might do what 
they pleased to protect themselves and they would not lift 
a hand against them; that they were white men and had 
seen enough of negroes to know that if they lived in the 
South they would do just what the Southerners have done.” 

“What is to be the outcome of all this?” said the 
abolitionist. 

“Outcome!” said Carrington. “The outcome has 
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come. The Southerners have disfranchised the negroes 
and the Northern people have not the slightest purpose to 
interfere. They have already acquiesced in it. Repub- 
lican talk to the contrary is mere false pretence. ‘They 
dare not try to undo it. They know that sentiment in 
the North is against them. 

“TI never approved of negro suffrage. But after my 
people solemnly and voluntarily accepted it, I felt in 
honour bound to observe the pledge. ‘The others did 
not, and we parted because they were so dishonest. But 
they have been bold and absolutely faithless in what they 
have done. They have done it thoroughly. They have 
ended just where I would have begun. Perhaps, after 
all, it is for the best, and they may now feel that they can 
afford to be honest. 

“What can the North do? The control of suffrage in 
States is as absolutely with the States as it ever was. Under 
the guise of educational qualifications they will disfran- 
chise the negroes. Massachusetts and Connecticut both 
have such qualifications. ‘The Republicans can do noth- 
ing but investigate and pretend to intend to reduce the 
representation from the States; but they have no serious 
purpose of doing so, and even if they did the negro would 
get no benefit from that. It will all stand just as it is. 
When the Southern whites feel that they are once more 
free they may become Republicans. Many of them are 
heartily sick of Democracy.” 

“Will the blacks come North think you?” said his 
interrogator. 

“Not many. They know that Northern white men 
are in fact more prejudiced against them than the South- 
erners and understand them less. All the mechanic arts 
are closed to them North. One darkey family in a New 
England town may do fairly well and the children may 
even go to school and get social recognition. But let a 
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colony of darkies arrive and you'll see a circus. Look 
what the Irish do to them in New York. See how they 
are treated in Delaware, in IIlinois, in Ohio, Indiana and 
other Northern States. Did you see Senator Dolliver’s 
absurd dilemma in his recent speech at Grand Rapids? 
In one breath he announced that the Republican party 
was committed to the ‘Universal brotherhood of man, 
without regard to colour.’ In the next he said that the 
negroes, if wronged in the South, should not leave it for 
the North, for the Northern people did not want them and 
would not have them. ‘The Southern whites ought to be 
forced to keep them, because the whites in the North and 
West would kill them if they came North, interfering 
with their work. ‘That’s universal brotherhood for you 
with a vengeance!” 

“Well, I repeat, where will it all end?” said his good 
old friend. 

“When the whites of the North stop trying to make 
the whites of the South have less prejudice against the 
negro than they have themselves, the whites of the South 
will cease being so brutal to the negro. They may even, 
in time, extend the suffrage somewhat; but they never 
will imperil their own control. In time the negro will 
probably get fair protection for his life, and fair pro- 
tection for his property. He never will get an equal 
voice in the government of any State in this country North 
or South. ‘That is as certain as fate. And the negro is 
so constituted that he will be content. God made him so. 
That’s all there is of it. A thousand years of argument 
will not change the result. It is as plain now as it ever 
will be.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “I think you are right. 
The old troubles between the whites are all settled, and it 
would be a remarkable condition if white men should 
fight with each other for the benefit of another race. ‘They 
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never have done it heretofore, and I hardly think they ever 
will. I am fond of the Southern people. Life there, 
outside of politics, must be very charming. Do you think 
you will ever return to Virginia to live?” 

Carrington knocked the ashes from his cigar, thought 
a little while and then said slowly and sadly, “No, I shall 
never return. Nearly all my old associates are gone. It 
could never again be to me what it was. Moreover, life 
here, after one has been here so long, unfits us for life 
in any other place. The children often discuss return- 
ing. I hope that some of them may do so. There is 
something inexpressibly sad to me in the thought that our 
family so long associated with Virginia is to lose its identity 
with the old State. Carrington of Virginia meant some- 
thing. Carrington of New York means nothing. 

“I wrote to-day, to one of my old troopers, who looks 
after my little interest there, to see that our family burial 
lot is kept in order. I expect to rest there some day. I 
have been so at odds politically with those I love best that 
I think an appropriate epitaph would be ‘Here lies Pow- 
hatan Carrington, our dearest foe.’ With the Bible quo- 
tation, ‘It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise than 
for a man to hear the song of fools.’ Ecclesiastes vii. 5. 

“ Glad to have met you Mr. Mrs. Carrington’s 
carriage awaits me at the door. Good night! ” 
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